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| H enry 
Lindenmeyr 
_@ Sons 


MERIDIAN 


A New Line of 





Map Bond Paper 


CARRIED IN STOCK 


30 x 42—50 Ibs. 31 x 36—40 Ibs. 34x 52—80 lbs. 











Paper 
Warehouses 


32 to 36 Bleecker Street 
20 Beekman Street 


New York 


‘ . 


C. B. Prescott, Treas. ‘ 
T. HENRY SPENCER, Asst. Treas. - 
4 & 


Pape lnewhetiens of 
4 Chemically Pure 
a PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 


For Platinum Printing, Bromide Printing, 
Solar Printing, 


Holyoke, Mass., 15.$.A. 








**Valley Paper Co. No. 1 Bond 1904’’ 
No. 1 Bond Regular List 
**Commercial Bond 1904°° 
One-half Regular List 
**Valley Library Linen” 
For High-grade Papeteries 
**Valley Paper Co. Linen Ledger 1904’° 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 
**Commercial Linen Ledger’’ feat all the 
**Our Ledger’’ No. 2 Ledgers 
**French Linen,’’ wove and laid 
Cream Laid Linen and White Wove Bond 
: The Foremost of No. 1 Linens 
**Old English Linen and Bond’’ 
Standard for Fine Commercial Work 
**Congress Linen and Bond’’ 
The best low-priced Linen and Bond made 
**Old Valley Mills 1904" Extra-superfine 
**Valley Paper Co. Superfine”’ 
As good as the best 
**Valiey Forge’’ Flats Extra-fine quality 





THESE PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED, 


Holyoke, Mass., U. S. A. 


Selling Agents for Chicago: 3 
WROE @& BIGELOW, 1106-7“Monadnock Bldg. 
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Vacation is over— 
Now for Business 


We are prepared for it with a stock of 
unquestionable money-making lines in 


WRITINGS 


LINENS, BONDS, LEDGER 
M F, § &S C, COATED BOOK 


CARDBOARD 
PLAIN & COATED BLOTTING 
COVER PAPERS 
And SPECIALTIES 


Prompt Shipments. 
Prices Convincingly Low. 
Investigation and Comparison Courted. 


UNION $4922 CO. 


27 Beekman Pana * ws a aw ie rk 
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SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOK OF 
Samples of Specialties in 


COVER 
PAPERS 


Sea Wave, Conmertont and Repoussé 


Made in. three styles, in pina -four colors, in 21 x 33, 
60 and 80 Ib. These papers are made only by ourselves 
and show very attractive two-color effects, making them 
unique for Advertising Announcements, Booklet Covers, 
Fancy Stationery and similar uses: : 3 +: 22333323 


OUR OTHER SPECIALTIES ARE 


VELLUM and SATIN TINTS 


In fifteen colors, 21x33, 60 and 80 Ib. 


ONION SKIN BOND 


In Folio, Royal and Double Cap 


HALF-TONE WRITING 


In 17x22, 19x24 and 17x 28 


Keith Paper Co. 


TURNERS FALLS - MASSACHUSETTS 
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PUBLIC OPINION 
RULES THE WORLD 





A LAKATERATCENATOMATOMATCOMRAECOMLEORACORACORACLAAC CUA CON ACTA | 
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BUTLER PAPER CO, 


Je 
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CHICAGO 















THE INLAND PRINTER 


THE AULT & 
WIBORG CO. 














Makers of Letterpress, Steelplate, 
Copperplate and Lithographic 


Inks 


Dry Colors, Varnishes, Oils and Dryers. 





Importers of Lithographic Stones, 
Supplies and Bronzes. 











CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS, TORONTO, LONDON 
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OES 


Calendar 1905 Pads 


Stock Certificafes 
Bond Blanks 
Diploma Blanks 

























————————— 


~ We are the originators of these specialties for printers’ use. x 








Our Calendar Pads are Lithographed (not printed), which 
insures uniformity of color and margin. 
We have 38 styles and sizes. Samples for 1905 now ready. 


Our line of blanks is recognized as the largest and most com- 
plete on the market. 


100 styles Stock Certificates 
47 “ Bond Blanks 

10 - Diplomas 

4 - Check Blanks 


Samples and prices on application. 


Lithographers, whose facilities are limited, will find it to 
their advantage to have us execute their large orders for color and 
commercial work. 


We run eighteen lithograph presses, sizes 17 x 22 to 44 x 64 
inches (your imprint on your orders). 





Trade work is one of our specialties. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


Sixty-First and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 
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_« The Century + 








L 


“A Hit, a Very Palpable Hit !”’ 


—HAMLET. 





The Campbell Company’s four-page insert in the July 
number of Printing Art, entitled 


“Twice Through the Press.”’ 





Accurate register is not impossible of attainment 
on any fairly good press if it is new and run slowly 
enough. 

But this insert, including fine half-tones, received 
two printing impressions, one placed upon the other, at 


a speed of 1,600 an hour, and the CENTURY which 
did this work was five years old. That’s why it was 
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_* The Century + 
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A VERY NOTABLE FEAT 





The CENTURY accomplished it and preserved 
the absolutely exact register of overlays to blocks as 
well as of paper to type, because both the CENTURY 
bed and cylinder are locked together throughout the 
printing stroke by the continuous register racks and 
gearing. 

The boy who fed the machine had had only nine 
months’ experience as a feeder, but he had able assist- 
ants in the Radially-closing Grippers and the Instan- 
taneous Front Guide Action found only in the Century. 

‘Every printer should see and study, with a mag- 
nifying glass if necessary, this insert. Extra copies 
were mailed to a long list of printers, but some few 
may have been overlooked. It will be cheerfully sent 
on application, and it is worth writing for as it is an 


Object Lesson zm the Printing Art 








THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


H. A. WISE WOOD, President 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


189 Fleet Street, London, E. C., England 





@a@e When visiting the World’s Fair, see our exhibit, Block 10, Palace of Liberal Arts. 
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CTRIC (ITY FNGRAVING © 


507-515 
WASHINGTON OT. BurratoNy. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


Fe HARRIS — 
AUTOMATIC PRE 
COMPANY? 






































This, your old friend—the Little Wonder. Since we put this 
on the market, we have made very many different kinds of fast 
presses, but no one of them has ever approached the record of 
this littke Card and Envelope Machine — 21,596 envelopes in an 
hour. The Little Wonder is still on deck —a steady, easy 
favorite. 


: 


For full particulars concerning this and fast presses to do almost anything, except printing from the web, address, 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


CHICAGO— Otp Cotony BuILpING NILE S ) OH IO NEW YORK— 26 CorTLanpT STREET 














For machines in countries other than the United States and Canada, 
address the Anglo-American Inventions Syndicate, Ltd., 19 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, London, E. C., England. 

















































Monotype 











“ Confidence is a plant of slow growth” 


—William Pitt, Earl of Chatham 








Confidence, however, in some few cases, is 
a plant of marvelously quick growth. 


q Already, for instance, the printers of 
America have amply demonstrated their 


confidence in the MONOTYPE. 


q After a very short trial a majority of the 
leading firms have sent orders for additional 
machines. Their repeat orders mean absolute 


confidence in MONOTYPE results. 


q When the samples of work shown on the 
following pages done by the Trow Directory, 
Printing and Bookbinding Company are con- 
sidered it is not surprising that the company, 
as shown by Mr. F. H. Doelle’s letter on the last 
page of this insert, should have ordered addi- 
tional Monotypes. 


q It is not every printer who has such intricate 
composition as the “‘Students’ Old Testa- 
ment ’’ to carry out, but a machine that can do 
this with ease and celerity can do anything, a fact 
the Trow Company were quick to recognize. 














Woop & NATHAN Co. 


Sole Selling Agent 
One Madison Avenue, New York 





W. P. GUNTHORP, JR. 
Chicago Representative 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HADWEN SWAIN MEG. CO. 


Representative for Pacific Coast 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








Aa the prominent 
Monotype users who 


have recently added to 
their Monotype equip- 
ments may be mentioned 





New York Crry 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
J. J. Little & Co. 
Trow Directory, Printiti and 
Bookbinding Co. 
Winthrop Press 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

Wm. J. Dornan 

Wm. F. Fell Co. 

Curtis Publishing Co. 

Stephen Greene Co. 

Review Pub. & Ptg. Co. 

Towne Printing Co. 
Bosron, Mass. 

Geo. H. Ellis Co. 

Chas. A. White Co. 

Samuel Usher 

Plimpton Press 

House of the Angel Guardian 
Burrato, N. Y. 

Hausauer, Son & Jones 
Syracusk, N. Y. 

Lyman Bros. 
Scuenecrapy, N. Y. 

General Electric Co. 
Rocuester, N. Y. 

J. P. Smith Printing Co. 
Batrimorr, Mp. 

Stonebraker Bros. Co. 


Lansinc, Micu. 
Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Craw- 
ford Co. 

Cuicaco, Int. 

R. R. Donelley & Sons Co. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 

Sr. Louts, Mo. 

Con. P. Curran Printing Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Heywood Manufacturing Co. 
Pirrssure, Pa. 
Perley & Bro. 
Jas. MeMillin Printing Co. 
Wm. G. Johnston & Co. 
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SPECIMENS OF MONOTYPE COMPOSITION BY TROW DIRECTORY, PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


Pages from Vol. I, “ Students’ Old Testament.” 









THE MONOTYPE 


























| 
| AMERIKANISCHE PABRIKATE i MANUFACTURAS AMERICANAS 249 
CANNERS & PACKERS. FABRICANTS DE CONSERVES KONSERVE} FABRIKANTEN FABRICANTES DE CONSERVAS 
ALIMENTAIRES ET PRODUITS UND PROVIANT VERPACKER. ALIMENTARIAS Y PRODUCTOS 
CONSERVES. EN CONSERVAS. 
ab—Canned Fruits. ab—Conserves de Fruits. ab—Konserven-Frucht und Obst. | ab—Conservas de frutas y almibares. 
ac—Canned Goods. | ae—Conserves Alimentaires en boites. ac—Konserven-Waren. | ac—Conservas alimentarias. 
ad—Canned Goods—Lobster and Salm-| ad—Conserves Alimentaires - Homard | ad—Konserven-Hummel und Lachs. ad—Conservas alimentarias de langos- 
on. i et Saumon. af—Konserven-Austern und Fisch. | ta y salmon. 
af—Canned ‘Goods—Oysters and Fish. af—Conserves Alimentaires-Huitres et | ag—Konserven-Fleisch. af—Conservas alimentarias de Ostras 
ag—Canned Meats. Poissons. pA ening Fabrikanten. | y peseado. 
ah—Canners. ag—Conserves de viande. Fabrikanten - Four-| ag—Conservas de carne, ete. 
aj—Canners’ Supplies. ; ah—Conserves Alimentaires - Fabri- nituren und Zubehor. | ah—Conservas alimentarias - Fabri- 
ak—Curers of Fancy Sugar-Cured Meats. cants de. ak—Tisch Zucker, Fakrikanten und eantes de. 
al—Meats—Provisions of all kinds. aj—Conserves Alimentaires - Fourni- Proviant Fleisch aller art. aj—Conservas alimentarias - Articulos 
am—Packers—Ham & Bacon. tures pour Fabricantes de. al—Fleisch Konserven und Proviant- | para Fabricantes. 
an—Packers—Pork & Beef. ak—Raffineurs de Sucre de luxe et Waren Aller Art. ak—Refinadores de azucar fino-Carnes 
ap—Packers’ Supplies. Viandes en salaisons. am—Proviant und Konserven  Fabri- | de salacion. 
aq—Preserved Provision Mfrs. al—Viandes en conserves et Approvi- kanten-Schinken und Speck. al—Carnes diversas-Viveres de todas 
sionnementes divers. an—Proviant und  Konserven  Fabri- Sortes conservadas. 
am—Fabricants de conserves de jam- kanten-Schwein_ und Rind. am—Fabricantes de productos alimen- 
bon et de lard. ap—Proviant und  Konserven  Fabri- tarios, jamon y tocino. 
an—Fabricants de Produits Alimentaires, kanten Bedarfs Artikel. an—Fabricantes de productos alimen- 
viande de pore et de boeuf. aq—Konservierte Produkten und Pro- | tarios, puerco y carne de vaca. 
ap—Fabricants de produits conserves- viant Fabrikanten. ap—F. abricantes de productos alimen- 
| Fournitures pour. tarios—Articulos para. 
| aq—Fabricants d’Approvisionnements | aq—Viveres y productos conservados 
| en conserves et salaisons. —Fabricantes de. 
Alaska-Portland Packers’ Association.............. WemtmnG i oo cee te geead knew as ad 
Alaska Salmon Association... ...... 0 ccersccsecans Sia PUMIOPO OU: 5. ovo ccc nceece cece sees aeese ad 
Alaska Salmon C OMPANY ... eevee eee eee ees See POMOC OOR. 6 i505 cSe eae oes necaeteeaes ad 
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SPECIMEN OF MONOTYPE COMPOSITION BY TROW DIRECTORY, PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING COMPANY, NEW YORK 





Page from “* American Made Goods” 











THE MONOTYPE 




























RW. SMITH Pres 
FORREST RAYNOR V Pres 
J.F SIMMONS Treas 
W.G DEWITT SEcr 


Gentlemen: 


made. 
















5 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 


5'% Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 


6 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 


7 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 


8 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO 
9 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 
10 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLM 
11 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKL 
12 Point 


ABCDEFGHIJK 





TROW 





DIRECTORY, PRINTING 


AND BOOKBINDING 
COMPANY 


PRINTING AND 
BOOKBINDING 
DEPARTMENTS 
201-213 E.12 Tm St. 


BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN 
CITY OF NEW YORK NY. 


MESSRS. WOOD & NATHAN CO., 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


June 14, 1904. 


Please enter our order for another MONOTYPE 
machine (Keyboard and Caster) and advise us, by 
return mail, how quickly the installation can be 


Although our rental year has not expired on 
_ the MONOTYPE machines we now have (three Key- 
boards and two Casters), we hereby avail our- ; 
selves of our purchase option and request you to 
apply to the purchase price the year's rent we 
have paid on the machines. 


Yours very truly, 





As made 
and 
composed 
on the 
Monotype 


TROW DIRECTORY, PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING CO. 
F. H. Doelle, Manager. 
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Ge ee a ee Bee 


The New Huber-Hodgman 


Printing Press 


ae ee 












a conservative nation. Evolution is a slow growth, but the man who 
is willing to investigate usually becomes progressive and keeps 
ahead of the conservatives. The new Huber-Hodgman Press is a decided 
adyance in press building. It is not imitative of any other machine. It 
has new features. If you will examine its bed motion you will see it has 
great strength and durability, combined with light running and speed. 
The power is applied directly where needed to give ease of movement. 
The reputation of the Huber Company for fine material and lasting 
qualities need not be mentioned, it is conceded by all of our customers. 
In the new press this reputation is maintained. Our factory and tools are 
allnew. The only argument we offer is—see the press. Don’t form 
your opinion from some interested party who will tell you the ‘‘ moon is 
made of green cheese”’ if you are blind. 





r \HE conservative man is usually the non-progressive man. China is 
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We leave our cause in your hands without argument if you will only 


EXAMINE THE PRESS 
















VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose St., 59 Ann St., New York. 
FACTORY —TAUNTON, Mia. 


Acents, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. WESTERN —_— 277 Dearborn Street, 
215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Mazager, 


AcENT, EncLanp, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO 
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FULLER AUTOMATIC FEEDERS 


NEW MODEL 





For Printing Presses, Folding Machines, Ruling Machines, etc. 








Accurately feeds all kinds of paper, light or heavy. 
Can be attached to any make or style of Printing Press working flat sheets. 
Adapted to all classes of letterpress, lithographic or color work. 


WE GUARANTEE AN INCREASE IN PRODUCTION OF TEN TO 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT OVER HAND FEEDING, PERFECT 
REGISTER AND SAVING IN WASTAGE OF STOCK. 











Thousands in successful operation. 





cuicaco E,C, FULLER COMPANY new’york 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


THE LATEST 


uadruple 16 Book Folder 
Double Thirty-two 
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All folds are at right angles. All ‘“‘buckling’’ is relieved. 





BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 
ERIE, PA. 








AGENCIES 








NEW YORK —H. L. EcsBert & Co. CHICAGO — Cuampiin & SMITH 
150 Nassau Street LONDON — W. C.-Horne & Sons 121 Plymouth Place 
5 Torrens Street, City Road 
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DEXTER FOLDERS 
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THE DEXTER SPECIAL MAGAZINE FOLDER. FOLDS QUADRUPLE SIXTEENS AND 
DELIVERS THE SIGNATURES WITH EDGES CUT OPEN. 





THE NEW DEXTER RAPID DROP ROLL JOBBING, BOOK AND PAMPHLET FOLDER. 








Folders of every description. Feeders for Printing Presses, Folding Machines and Ruling Machines. 








DEXTER FOLDER CO. World’s Fair Exhibits 
Liberal Arts Building, Block ro 


—— 


Administration Building = *" Model Print Shop 
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DEXTER FEEDERS 











THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACHINE ATTACHED TO A SHEET-FEED 
ROTARY PRESS. SPEED, 3,000 SHEETS PER HOUR. 





THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACHINE ATTACHED TO A 
DOUBLE-FEED PRINTING PRESS. 








$OQOLE AGENTS | Write for Catalogues and Full Information. 


Great Britain and Europe D E X T E R F O iL D E R CG ©: 


T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, London, Eng. 
Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto Main OfFice AND Factory —PEARIL RIVER, NEW YORK 








Australia, ALEX. Cowan & Sons CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide 
South Africa, Joun Dickinson & Co. Southern Agents —J. H. ScHRoETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga. 


Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durban Mexico — Louis L. Lomer, Mexico City 








THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. 











COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 





THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. 


John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. 


Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; A. G. Elliot Paper Company, Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 


Mexico. 


On the Pacific Coast— The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply House, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco. 








THE OPTIMUS 


The cylinder lifting mechanism of the Optimus is unlike any other. 
In supreme simplicity, directness of action, freedom from many parts 
and all complications, it is vastly better than any other, and elim- 
inates the long train of evils, including guttering, due to imperfect 
devices for this purpose, one of the most vital points in two-revolution 
presses. It offers much less opportunity for wear and the consequent 
lost motion than any other arrangement, while it secures the maximum 
of strength and resistance. 

It is only an oscillating eccentric box, holding the cylinder shaft 
journal (rotating with it while lifting), and the cam and lever neces- 
sary to operate the eccentric. The box is unyieldingly fixed as a part 
of the side frame, and gives the Optimus distinction as the only press 
whose side frames carry the brunt of impression. Provision is made 
for easily taking up any wear consequent upon years of use. 

During impression the eccentric is firmly locked upon its center, 
and, therefore, no strain whatever comes upon the lifting connections. 
The trip is only operative when cylinder is off impression. The use of 
trip when cylinder is on impression has no effect, the impression will 
be completed perfectly. The bearings holding the cylinder shaft 
journals are long and large; and the shaft itself is of steel as large as 
the cast-iron shafts others use. The upward thrust of impression is 
sustained by the cylinder shaft held in the immovable boxes forming a 
part of the side frames. In other words, the cylinder is held to form 
by side frames, contrary to the practice in all other presses. All 
parts are calculated to sustain a force many times greater than can be 
needed for the heaviest work. The girt supporting tracks and bed 
under impression is the heaviest in use. 

There are no springs, toggles, rods, or other complexities. The 
massive side frames of the Optimus are left uncored, unbored and un- 
cut, and take the place of these generally employed complications. 
Neither is a weight needed to counterbalance cylinder. 

The cylinder is adjusted by means of a short and very heavy 
steel screw so fitted into the box that all strain is taken upon its head. 





This screw is capable of resisting fifty times the strain that it ever 
will be called upon to endure. 

The raising or lowering of the cylinder never throws it out of line 
with the bed. Whether cylinder is high or low, its relation to bed and 
tracks is always true. 

In other two-revolutions the lifting of the cylinder is controlled 
by an eccentric shaft running through the center cross-girt below the 
bed. The strain of impression is entirely upon the girt. It comes 
directly upon the eccentric shaft, which passes through the girt, and 
upon the lifting rods connecting the eccentric shaft to the cylinder 
boxes. The boxes are loose in the side frames, and rise and fall with 
the cylinder. The girt, therefore, not only supports the bed from below, 
but it also holds the cylinder to its work from above. The side frames 
of these presses act mainly as guides, or as crates to contain them, 
and offer little to assist rigidity. As the girt must take the strain of 
impression in both directions, and as there is a multiplicity of parts 
whose connections, joints, etc., are subject to wear, is it surprising 
these machines manifest the weakness of guttering? The stretch of 
the rods, and the lost motion by wear in toggles, joints, rollers, pins, 
etc., are taken up by a bolt under cylinder boxes and the shortening 
of the rods. With the cylinder type high these bolts are set as firmly 
as they can be pulled. This puts a lot of wear npon the cam and cam 
roller which operate the cylinder. To meet the work, lifting rods have 
grown from 1's inches diameter to 2 inches, and in quality from ma- 
chine to tool steel. 

With the exception of the Optimus there is no press that does not 
use a spring to assist in lifting the cylinder, and for that reason 
safety pins and mechanical devices are used to prevent accidents 
should the trip be used at the wrong time. In some cases the raising 
or lowering of the cylinder throws it out of line with bed and tracks 
unless made with greatest care. 

There is a difference in presses. That shown above is not the 
only point wherein the Optimus differs to be superior. 





SET IN BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’S MONITOR AND TALISMAN. 

















THE INLAND PRINTER 


LATEST MODEL 


OF THE 


CRAWLEY ROUNDER AND BACKER 


Showing Reversing Attachment, patented April 14, 1903. 







WOULD SECURING ANY OF THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES BE OF IMPORTANCE 
TO YOU IN YOUR ROUNDING AND BACKING DEPARTMENT? 














1. Uniformity of product. 4. An average saving of 40 per cent. 
2. Economy of space. 5. Ability to do a “flat back” book well, or a book 
3. Ability to handle rush orders. for flexible cover, rounded but not backed. 













We can do all this, handling anything from a pocket prayer-book to a city directory. 
Most of the edition binders use them and have found them indispensable. 
Better write us, right away. 










THE CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY CO. (Inc.) 
NEWPORT, KY. 
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THE COY PRINTING PRESS CO., 


THE COY ROTARY IS UNSURPASSED FOR MAKING COUNTER CHECKS, 
RAILWAY TICKETS, CIRCULARS, LABELS, POSTERS, ETC. 





It will deliver from 5,000 to 50,000 sheets per hour, conditioned on size of sheet. It cuts off or 
rewinds, slits, perforates, punches and numbers in a variety of ways. 


It prints from flat plates. 


102 South Sangamon Street, CHICAGO 








J URRGENS BROS, @ 


140-146 MONROE %,) ST. CHICAGO, 


ELECTROTYPER 


PEERLESS PRINTING PLATE® 
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The OLIVER has 
certain superior fea- 
tures and unique im- 
provements exclusive- 
ly its own. 


The 
Typewriter 
The Standard VISIBLE Writer. 


















Operates as smoothly 
as the delicate mech- 
anism of a watch, dur- 
ability unquestioned. 


Works in a Whisper. 
Art Catalogue Free. 


The OLIVER 
TYPEWRITER CO 
160 Wabash Avenue, 

CHICAGO. 


Principal Foreign Office: 
75 Queen Victoria St., 
London, England, 

























































The Queen City 
Printing Ink Co. 





COATED PAPER, MADE BY 
THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER Co. 
HaAMILT ‘ON, OHIO 











COPYRIGHT, 1904, 
BY THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK CO. 


H. D. BLACK, 40. 











KHAKI BROWN, 2558. 


1925 South St., CINCINNATI, O. 
345 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
147 Pearl St., BOSTON 

734 Sansom St., PHILADELPHIA 


H-D- 
‘(BOOK 
INK: 


BLUE, 2557. 









THE VALUE OF PRECAUTION 





“cA stitch in time...often... 
prevents an embarrassing exposure.” 

















The daily use of QUEEN CITY 
INKS .... prevents ink troubles .... is a 
move in the right direction.... shows pro- 
gressive tendencies, and, above all, insures 
the user against unfavorable criticisms 
from valued and particular customers, who 


always expect and demand....the best.... 


Hence the oft-repeated advice, GET 


THE HABIT....tnhe QUEEN 
CITY INK HABIT. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


ig2s Soera Gr, «.. 045 CINCINNATI 
345 DeARBorRN ST.,...... CHICAGO 
ee BosTon 






734 SANSOM ST.,.... PHILADELPHIA 
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EFLECTRIC 
CMOTORS 


FOR ECONOMICAL APPLICATION OF POWER; 








The progressive printers throughout the country 
are. using our motors because of their superior 
design and construction. Our motors are also 
extensively used in stereotyping, engraving, litho- 
graphing, electrotyping and bookbinding plants. 





Write for a copy of Booklet No. 2114. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices: 527 West 34th Street, New York 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 





























| Another New Inland Face ; 
(Vv W 


10-POINT ELITE OLIVER TYPEWRITER. 


This is a specimen of our new typewriter face, made 
from patterns furnished us by the manufacturers of the 
machine for which it is named. It is put up in job fonts 
(9A-42a) at $2.50, and is also sold in weight of 25 lbs. 
and multiples thereof at 74 cents per lb. Justifiers are 
put up separately in 1-lb. and 5-lb. lots at 46 cents 
per lb. These should not be omitted, as they are essen- 
tial to the proper justification of the type. 

Extra fonts of lower case can be supplied at $1.75 

The prices above are, of course, subject to our 
regular discount of 15 per cent. 








> ’ 
INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY caickco e’strvavo 
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THE CROSS -AUTOMATIC 






PAPER FEEDER. eae 


pe ee — 


PILE 
ELEVATOR 
TYPE 











NO COMPRESSED AIR 
NO SUCTION 
NO RUBBER 
NO ELECTRICITY 


This style machine is guaranteed to show distinct saving in time over hand feed, no matter how short the runs may be. 
Piling table is lowered and raised automatically, stopping where desired without attention from operator. 





cAMERICAN PAPER FEEDER CO., 185 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 








©; THE CARVER & SWIFT s©O© 
STAMPING s EMBOSSING PRESS 


ON EXHIBITION WORLD'S FAIR, LIBERAL ARTS PALACE, BLOCK II 








UNEXCELLED 


FOR 
Simplicity, rigidity and durability of construction, 
Economy of operation, 


Quantity and quality of production. 

















C.R.CARVER COMPANY 


dicate & RICHARD, Canadian A. N. E. Cor. 15th Street and Lehigh Avenue 
. nadian e 
7 Jordan Street, TORONTO, CAN. “ PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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JDEERLESS CARBONBIACK 


New York, March 3, 1898 





| 
Sara | 


very ink maker that a tries it We supply the Black Ink used by the 
reoxepauaeateter 1z@) NS LE — “Inland Printer" for their letterpress 


} and half-tone work, and this Ink. is 
| 


OI 


made with your Peerless Black, experi 
ence having taught us that no other 
| Black will give so good a result in fin 
: : : se letterpress and half-tone inks 
very Thalia eal ade with It pr ints perfectly We have purchased Peerless Black 
: ‘ x es 7 | for many years, and that we continue 
za - | , 

W ith a black Jopaueateban impression. | touse it is a proof that we consider it 


| 





ey 


a Black of exceptional merit 

Yours very truly 
JAENECKE BROS, & FR. SCHNEEMAN 

ead these letters from 


representative ink makers. | London, January 29, 1897 





We have used your PEERLESS 
CARBON BLACK for the last thirteen 
years for making the fine Black Ink we 


suppl t the 
SUpPLy u 


ook at the printing in this paper— ss» 


Letterpress and Process work 
i 


mats, ink used was atetets) sandal it. We think' we were the first in Eng 


land to use your Black, and we consider 


R 
) & 


that we, in a sense “discovered” it 

| have much pleasure in adding that it 
has always been very reliable and 

very ink maker should useit —_{ conines tsive ws the greatest sti 

for litho and half tone inks. Yours faithful 


MANDER BROS 


YY. 


Philadelphia, August 9, 190 


‘ 7 : a . Referring to yours of the 6th 
ufficient for trial FF eee era goers of the Get w 
sent free | the superior quality that has character 
y ized it over other Carbon Blacks 
Yours very truly 
CHAS. ENEU JOHNSON -& CO 


amples, prices, etc. can be 
obtained from:— 


aD 


GUARANTEES QUALITY 





Made by THE PEERLESS CARBON BLACK Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sole Agents: BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS HAMBURG 
81-83 FULTON ST. 63 FARRINGDON ST. IS RUE BLZEVIR. 55-57 NEVERWALL, 
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THE OSWEGO AUTO 


With Improved «Automatic Clamp and Foot Treadle 
Cuts as accurately as the Brown ©® Carver Hand Clamp Cutter. 





Seana DR t,he aR 
OT ow as seen 
id id UHI 


| 


THE AUTOMATIC CLAMP IS INDEPENDENT OF THE KNIFE and 
is powerful and reliable. 

The stroke is fast and clean. 

The mechanism is simple and there are few moving and wearing parts. 

THE OSWEGO <AUTO turns out the maximum output per day and is 
absolutely unbreakable. 


OSWEGO DIE-CUTTING PRESSES 
OSWEGO AUTOMATIC CLAMP CUTTERS 
BROWN © CARVER HAND CLAMP CUTTERS 
OSWEGO SMALL POWER CUTTERS 
OSWEGO LEVER CUTTERS OSWEGO BENCH CUTTERS 








OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, N.Y. 
NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 














Van Allens @® Boughton, . > . 17-23 Rose Street, New York American Type Founders Co., . 45 N. Division St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Southern Printers Supply Co., 304 10th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., 70-72 York Street, Toronto, Ont. 


Thos. E. Kennedy @& Co., . ‘ . 337 Main Street, Cincinnati American Type Founders Co., 606-614 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 
American Type Founders Co., 405 Sansome Street, San Francisco J. M. Ives, . ° 4 301 Fisher Building, Chicago 
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JENNEY 
MOTORS 


for Job Presses 
are not a luxury 
for the printer. 
They save the 
money usually 
paid out for te- 
pairs, spoiled 
work, loss of 
time and wasted 
power. 

















Write us about 
your plant, giv- 
ing number, size 
and make of 
presses, and we 
will send you 
photos and 
prices of our 
equipments for 
your presses. 
They will sur- 
prise you. 











Job Press Motors 


The Jenney Motor with pedestal base is an ideal drive for Job Presses. It is up out of the dirt 
and dust of the floor, and is easy ofaccess. It takes up very little floor space, and presses may be set 
where most convenient. Always reliable and economical of power. Built for direct current only. 


Jenney Electric Mfg. Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








BE PREPARED FOR FALL TRADE WITH OUR SAMPLE SETS, 
preventing orders being placed with out-of-town parties. 








: : : Our Sample : 
Wedding Invitations | Sets are the Commercial 


Calling Cards au | Letter Headings and 
Embossed Stationery~ | Write for Business Cards 


information. 




















WM. FREUND © SONS, 174-176 State Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Exclusively Copperplate Engraving and Steel-Die Embossing 


APEX Typographic Numbering Machine 











Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100.and repeat 


UN, Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for 
printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 
Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 


We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, and having a thorough 
knowledge of the other machines of this kind, have produced the APEX as the highest point in the 
art of making this class of goods, and the APEX in the hands of many users has proved to be the 
best, without exception. References and prices on application. 


"Tknekicae 2 
Size, 162% tach.” Type High. New York Stencil Works 
Made entirely from steel and fully 


automatic. 100 Nassau Street . . . . NEW YORK CITY 
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Improved Keystone Cutter 




















i 


r 











54-Inch Special 








No need to tell you about the 
material and workmanship of 
these machines. They can’t 
be beat! The price is low 
and what is wanted in any 
well-equipped plant. «0 « 


CUTS RAPIDLY AND ACCURATELY 
AND 


NOISELESS IN OPERATION 








THE STANDARD 
MACHINERY COMP’Y 


Main Office and Works 
MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 




















Patented in 
Europe and 
United States 
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ACME 


Wire Staple 
BINDERS 








“The Best Automatic 
Wire-Stapling Devices 


on the market.”’ 


Operated by hand or foot power. 


Equipped with Automatic Clinching 
and Anti-clogging Devices. 


Full information promptly furnished on 
application. 
















ACME STAPLE CO. Lc. 


500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 
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ACIAAMATI, OHIO 


SEND FOR OUR NEW SPECIMEN 


BOOK 
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407-427 Dearborn Street, CHI AGO. 
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SHERIDAN’S PERFECTION 


This style built in 34-inch only. 


Write for particulars, prices, terms. 


T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


PAPER CUTTERS AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
LONDON 
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N addition to exporting a// 

| kinds of Paper, we also export 
UL § everything used by Newspaper 
a Publishers, by Stationers and by 
Printers, e. g.: 


MOONOLINES — An efficient, economical, typecasting machine. 
GOLD PENS and PENCILS, PRINTING and WRITING INKS, Etc., Ete. 








Send for samples. 
Apply to your own importers for prices and terms. 


PARSONS BROTHERS, 257'Broaaway, NEW YORK CITY 


CABLE ADDRESS: “PARSOBROS,” NEW YORA————~ - —_—_—— 





171 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E. C. Pitt STREET, SYDNEY, N.S. W. 44 ST. GEORGE'S STREET, CAPE TOWN. 
Cable Address, ‘‘ Normanique.” Cable Address, ‘* Unitpaper.” Cable Address, ‘‘ Spediteur.”” 








MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Taran tman Mig. Co. Nov = IDEAL IRON GROOVED BLOCK 





P. 0. Box 
1274 MOST UP TO DATE AND PRACTICAL 











A time-saver is a money-maker. 
The IDEAL hooks will save 
50 per cent of the time on 
make-ready over any other 
style of hook ever manufac- 
tured. :: Always assembled. 


Send for List of Users. 





AGENTS 


os. CHAMPLIN & SMITH, 121 Plymouth Place, Chicago 
GOLDING’S, 540 Pearl aes Wee York, and 134 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia 














Rapid Work Our Motto Improved Lynchard Quoin 


Stands for the Pigeons pe. fection in modern quoin design and 


construction. It has no notches, cogs, springs orscrews. The 

- wedge slides between two side-pieces to cause the expansion— 

5 e . KS no drag ontheform. Itis asquare lock-up. The ends 
S XS press as hard as the middle. Itisin one piece and always 


intact. Itcan not go in the form wrong and stays 





S 
SS 
REMODELED ro exactly where it is first placed. It unlocks without 


Ko, \ disturbing the type. Works easily and rapidl 
Electrotypers me EE 
Sides to quoin are mw OFOUR LENGTHs: 
AND tones from steel \ 3% in. 21c. each, $2.50 doz. 
e key is forged \ 5% “ asc. “ 3.00 ** 


Stereotypers Se eet 








Same key fits all sizes, 4oc. 
Key free with each quarter-doz. 
quoins. 








167 Adams Street, Chicago | "sti ammmgigg) Lychan’ Quoin Co. 
NEWARK, N. J. 








TELEPHONE, MAIN 260 
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Chalmann Printing Ink Company 





MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF BLACK AND COLORED 


Printing, Lithographic, Plate and 
Stamping Inks 


BRANCH STORES PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND WORKS 


CHICAGO Kansas CITY OMAHA ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 











AMERICAN IDEAS 


AMERICA IS NOT LARGE ENOUGH TO HOLD AMERICAN PRINTING INVENTIONS 


These find a ready sale on the British market, which presents a field as remunerative as it is world-wide. 
Walker Bros. have absolutely unrivaled facilities for placing well-tested inventions on the British 

















market, and are open to take up sole agencies for approved lines. 


Che British Market 


WALKER BROS., of Bouverie Street, London, are known throughout British 
printerdom as the suppliers of everything, from a bodkin to a mammoth news press. 
Their staff of representatives moves in the best trade circles, and by them Great 
Britain and Ireland is systematically worked. Walker Bros.’ house circular, 
“The Printers’ Engineer,’’ mailed gratis monthly to every known printer in the 
British Empire, is not only read but kept for reference. It is questionable if any 
house in the world has better means of reaching the trade at home and abroad. 


WALKER BROS. 


Printers’ Engineers and Sundriesmen 


51 BOUVERIE STREET, E. C., LONDON, ENGLAND 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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Westinghouse Motors 


For Driving 
Presses, Binders, Folders, etc. 





Electric Drive secures a marked 
economy in cost of power, a 
greater efficiency in the machines 
themselves, and a greatly in- 
creased efficiency of employes, due 
. to the enhanced habitability and 
Westinghouse Direct Current Motor Driving Double Cylinder Press. cheerfulness of the pressroom. 














For particulars address nearest sales office of 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


New York, Atlanta, Dallas, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Syracuse, Seattle, Denver, Mountain Electric Co. 
Mexico: G. & O. Braniff & Co., City of Mexico. 
For Canada: Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 

















IT Is NO WONDER 


Printers prefer the 


CHALLENGE-GORDON 


It runs easier 
Costs less for repairs and 


Lasts longer than others 
Besides 


It is guaranteed 


BETTER SEND FOR THAT 
BOOKLET— IT’S FREE 


Challenge Machinery on exhibition at 
127-129 Market Street, Chicago 














ipsa se Manufactured by The CHALLENGE— ag oni 


DEALERS 


zverrwuners | MACHINERY CO., Grand Haven, Michigan | 127-129 mariet St, CHICAGO 
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THE CHAMBERS DROP-ROLL DOUBLE-SIXTEEN FOLDER WITH KING FEEDER ATTACHED. 














Three Chambers 
Drop-Roller Machines 
in one day 
is the record for Richmond, Virginia. 


This results from independent personal investigation 
on the part of Mr. Everett Waddey and Mr. W. H. 
Adams. If machines are wanted “‘to fold paper” day 
in and day out, the right kind are found in our product. 











CHAMBERS BROTHERS COM PANY 


Folding and Feeding Machines 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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JOB CASES ictre rons 














Hamilton Job Case 


Holds one large font of caps and figures 








Cap or Upper News Case 


Holds two medium fonts of caps and figures 





PRINTERS will here find a practical demonstration of Job Cases for holding cap and 
figure fonts. In laying fonts advantageously the size of the font of type should determine 


the style of case. The new Hamilton Job Case 
will be found very useful in laying extra large sizes 
of metal type, now extensively shown by most type- 
founders. These four full size cases are alike 
except in general arrangement, one being single, 
one double, one treble and one quadruple. 








Quarter 
Size 
Cases 











Ideal Brass Leader Case 


Designed to hold ordinary five and ten 
pound fonts of brass leaders as put up by the 


We show here two 


new additions to the 








Triple Job Case 


Holds three fonts of caps and figures 


TTL ee 
rr TT 588 





rT toon crite it 


TRE WAMICT ON MEG co. 


Quadruple Job Case 


Holds four small fonts of caps and figures 


popular Quarter Size 
Cases, four of which 
just fill the ordinary 
blank case. 

The use of quarter 


cases is constantly 


typefounders. Has compartments for all 
lengths from one to twenty-two ems. Varia- 
tions by one-half ems from one to ten, and by 
full pica ems from ten to twenty-two. Four of 
these cases will just fit inside the regular blank 
case in a rack or cabinet. The case is fitted 
with a ‘‘ New Departure’? bottom. Numbers 
are printed over each compartment. ae 








Price, 90 Cents 


increasing. 

The job composi- 
tor finds them very 
convenient, as they 
can be taken from 
the blank case and 
carried to the make- 
up stone and else- 


THERA O8 MF GOS 


where as required. 














Happy Border Case 


This is a new quarter size Adjustable Border Case which will be found 
very useful. The great variety of border designs now made by the typefoun- 
ders, and the styles constantly changing, make it impossible to design a 
satisfactory border case with fixed partitions. The partitions in this case are 
adjustable by picas the long way and by three points from front to back. 
Any font of border can be laid in this case and the compartments laid out to 
accommodate the different characters and left that way. Six long division 
strips slotted on both sides accompany each case, and a sufficient number of 
short divisions in various lengths. Four of these border cases will fit inside 
an ordinary blank case in a cabinet or case rack. The little cases can be 
carried about the office to the stone or job bank. ieee) eeesan aan aad 


Price, $1.25 








FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





EASTERN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 








THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


TWO RIVERS, WIS. 








CHICAGO ROLLER CO 


ACTURE 


PRINTERS ROLLERS 


fi4 allo SHERMAN Si, CHIC AGOSIER: 


| 





Chas. Hellmuth 


MANUFACTURING AGENT FOR 


KAST & EHINGER 


Awarded Grand Prix and Two Gold Medals 
at Paris Exposition 


Printing and S 
Lithographic IN K 
SPECIALTIES 


FINE Bi-tone Inks, 
HALF-TONE Three-Color 


BLACKS 
for job and PROCESS 


magazine work INKS 
BRILLIANT COVER INKS 


in various shades and combinations 
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vs 
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Unsurpassed Proving Blacks 


OFFICES AND 46-48 E. Houston St., New Yorn 
FACTORIES : 357-359 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 














All _Autogauge 


with MEGILL’S- 
PLATEN GUIDES 


All Automatic 


with MEGILL’S 








AUTOMATIC 
tacéaas" REGISTER GAUGE PINS vatee bond 
Europe GAUGE GAUGES and quality 








WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 





STYLES AND PRICES IN VARIETY 








The FIRST in the World, BEST and LATEST 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, Patentee and Manufacturer, 60 Duane St., NEW YORK 
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FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery 


FURNISHED 








ESTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 








A ES OW 241-247 S. Jefferson St. 

J M R CHICAGO, ILL. 

LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND, 











RELIANCE 
SAFETY TRIMMER 





For further particulars and prices write to the 
MANUFACTURERS 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 
118-132 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Sold by KLIMSCH & Co., Frankfort, a.M.,and A.W. PENROSE & Co., London, 
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New Acme Automatic 


Clamping Cutters 


Built in 34 inch, 38 inch, 
42 inch, 46 inch & 50 inch. 











SELF, Inside Gear, 
HAND and Flush Box 
Frames, 
FOOT Crank Motion, 
CLAMP Cut Gears and 
In Combination Steel Shafts 

















The Child Acme Cutter & Press Co. 


33-35-37 Kemble Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
41 Park Row, - - NEW YORK,N. Y. 


St. Louis PRINTERS’ Suppzy Co., 211 N. Third St., St. Lours 
MILLER & RICHARD, - - 7 Jordan St., ToRONTO, CANADA 
G. E. SANBORN & Co., - - - - = + = = = CHICAGO 
ALLING & CorEy, - 225 Washington St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
A, LAWRENCE SMITH, - 661 Rose Bldg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
HADWEN-SWAIN MBFG.CO., 215-217 Spear St., SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 
Gro. C. James & Co., - - - - = - CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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There are many pretty sights in an 
up-to-date print-shop, but none 
more pleasing than | 


A Row gf Whitlocks 

















CHEAHE Composing Room is considered by 
<o) eS many to be simply “a necessary evil.” 
(= i & 3, THE PRESSROOM is where the money 

¢ is made. It is in that department you 
ALA), need the best machinery. The hum of 
the wheels will be as music to your ears — if you use 
Whitlocks. You can then rest easy as you sit in the 
office, and the worried look will be replaced by one of 
supreme content. The Whitlock family is a happy 


family. We want you to join it. 

















Western Agents: FOR CIRCULARS, PRICES, TERMS, ETC., WRITE 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., 
Saas es ete hone THE WHITLOCK PRINTING 
ngeiles, nm Francisco, 
Senate: PRESS MFG. CO., 2 Derby, Conn. 
. J. H. SCHROETER @& BRO., P 
ee “ West Mitchell St., Atlanta, Ga. AT THE SALES OFFICES BELOW: 
mieaniniianies Fuller Bldg., 23d St. and Broadway, NEW YORK 
memes a 309 Weld Building, : BOSTON, MASS. 
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RUSSIAN PEASANT. 








Copyright, 1903, by The Inland Printer Company. 








THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 





VoL. XXXIII. No. 6. 


: § $3.00 per year, in advance. 
-RMS4{ 4) 4 
TERMS | Foreign, $3.85 per year. 
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POSTERS IN BRITAIN. 


BY J. A. 


N improvement has been made in 
poster printing in the United 
Kingdom during the last 
twenty years. Letterpress bills 
have been modernized and made 
neater by the use of newer type, 
wider margins and improved 

Lithographic _pla- 

cards, in mechanical perfection, have still further 

evolved. Designs, it is true, leave much to be desired. 

The movement that promised, two or three years ago, 

to revolutionize hoarding art has gone astray. Artistic 

aspirations have been slaughtered on the altars of 
economy and utility by men of no artistic perceptions. 
3ut broad and bold effects in inferior draftsmanship 
are still wanted, and the lithographer who can obtain 
dense and vivid coloring is still in fairly good demand. 

Subsidiary detail in the completest of pictorial placards 

is but crudely worked in. Everything is sacrificed to 

the usually thrilling central situation. 

Apart from imperfect efforts to resemble nature or 
the stage, there is the large class of bills advertising 
commodities. In these massivity, and of course perma- 
nence, are the desiderata. The bronze-blue must be of 
the bronziest, the reds must be over and over printed 
until the pigment stands thick on the paper, and the 
white ground must protrude in contrast in dazzling 
purity. In the production of such, our best lithogra- 
phers have little enough to learn. Their lettering, their 
proportioning and their coloring are good and their 
prices are not too high to drive trade out of the coun- 
try. In pictorial posters, British printers have already 
learned more from America perhaps than from the 
masters of our continent. What the Englishman has 
gathered has been chiefly the use of stipple to obtain 
those mellow effects, soft shades around contours, that 
have redeemed American posters that were not other- 
wise singular for excellence of production. 

On many recent occasions English observers have 
had the chance to admire American lithographs. A 








machinery. 
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HUNTER. 

year or two ago there was an invasion of stock posters 
for local tradesmen’s use. These perpetuated many of 
the defects in drawing common to the fashion-plates 
of all countries, but they did convey some technical 
hints of skill. Some of these methods native printers 
of stock bills have already adopted, but without always 
achieving the mastery of method typical of the origi- 
nals. However, it is not only by such casual observa- 
tion as these bills or those brought by American 
theatrical companies afford that English lithographers 
are influenced. One at least of our leading poster- 
printing firms keeps open house for touring artists. If 
a lithograph designer from France or Germany or the 
States presents himself at Messrs. Stafford’s door, his 
worth is sure of a trial. He may not be allowed to 
stay, but of a chance to display ability he is reasonably 
certain. 

Other large firms follow the same practice, and 
the methods that these newcomers bring are assimi- 
lated with those already in use. Perhaps the custom is 
not unknown in America. It is one — our critics tell 
us — that Britons have been too slow to adopt. Expe- 
rience has helped to further this ready attention to 
whatever is new. Oné English firm which turned 
away an artist untried from its door had the mortifi- 
cation of learning that the man subsequently built up 
the business of its most formidable competitor, and 
earned a salary thereby of $7,000 per year. The 
printers who have thus welcomed the technical learn- 
ing of all comers would with equal gladness lend their 
aid to the different business of improving the quality 
of design. They would codperate with the advertiser 
to make London’s hoardings more comparable with 
those of Paris. But the advertiser is prone to parsi- 
mony and he is burdened by the low idea of what con- 
stitutes the public taste. That is why our Hassalls or 
Beggarstaffs and Dudley Hardys are neglected, and 
why the anonymous are favored. , 

If printers are to be praised and the proprietaries 
of patent commodities to be blamed, the billposter must 
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also be reckoned with. He has had a considerable 
share in improving the hoardings that sometimes adorn 
our mainways. Fifty years ago his was a disreputable 
trade, carried on largely by stealth in the face of popu- 
lar indignation. It was no more respectable a vocation 
than pulling doorbells and running away. Now, bill- 
posting is on quite another plane. It engages some of 
the shrewdest heads in the business world, and the 
United Kingdom Billposters’ Association is a force to 
be reckoned with by printer, advertiser or public. 
Gradually the business of billposting has been regu- 
larized, sites for hoardings have been bought, durable 














A VICTIM OF THE FLOOD. 
Photo by J. B. Lee, Wichita, Kansas. 


and sightly constructions have been erected and efforts 
have been made to keep the billboards in a creditable 
condition. This has been done apart from the Legis- 
lature. By taking trade matters boldly into their own 
hands and putting their business upon an orderly 
basis, the billposters of these islands have escaped the 
taxation and restriction measures common to most 
States of the Union. One of the best pieces of work 
done by this association has been the purging of the 
boards from all forms of objectionable quack medicine 
advertisements. Thus the tone of their medium was 
raised. Further than this, a censorship committee has 
been appointed which passes in review the more risky 
pictures that are sent for exhibition. Blood-curdling 
horrors, deeds of violence, scenes of carnage and the 
like atrocities, dear to the hearts of managers of tour- 
ing melodramas, are constantly condemned. If capable 
of amendment by over printing, such items as a smo- 
king revolver, a pool of blood, a gory dagger, are sen- 
tenced to elimination. Unless the fiat be complied 
with, the members of the association, standing firmly 
together, decline utterly to allow the objectionable 
placard to disgrace their properties.. Against this 
decision theatrical managers beat their wings in vain. 
By forwarding a sketch of any doubtful picture, a 
verdict may be obtained before printing begins. Com- 
monly, in pursuit of a blind determination not to sub- 
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mit to censorship, the manager gets his printing ready 
only to find, perhaps, that he can use it in no effective 
way. 

In return for their surveillance the censors gain 
the detestation of the baser sort of theatrical manager 
or the general approval of press and public. On the 
whole, there can be no doubt but that the benevolent 
despotism of the censors is all for the weal of the 
poster trade. In the face of an almost universal con- 
demnation of the poster medium, the best class of 
advertisers could hardly be expected to make use of 
it. Thanks to the care exercised, the billboards of 
Britain are materially less offensive than the adver- 
tising columns of many newspapers, and in a growing 
measure manufacturers of edibles, sauces, soaps, drink- 
ables and so on are being encouraged to use posters. 
How beneficial that circumstance is to the printing 
trade is apparent. Being a relatively small country, 
it is not unusual for advertisers to enter upon national 
campaigns, covering the boards of every town and all 
urban districts and to make contracts for twelve 
months’ continuous display. 

In this way the billprinter and billposter are pro- 
vided with a fairly settled trade with regular custom- 
ers. It is not the aim of these customers to stifle and 
crowd out the bills of each other so much as to main- 
tain a constant reminder to the public of the goods 
wherein each deals. This also is to the good of the 
trade, for violent efforts designed to overshadow all 
other advertisements are apt to be spasmodic in their 
intervals. Billposters encourage the annual client 
by easier rates than are charged to those who use 
posters spasmodically and fitfully. Varying with the 
values of separate locations, rates for exhibition differ, 
but the association has its minimum scale of charges 
below which no member may go. Many members are 
themselves printers and many printers are share- 
holders in the legion of small, limited liability com- 
panies that have largely replaced the humble one-man 
billposting concerns. Furthermore, two members of 
the Censorship Committee are poster printers con- 
cerned chiefly with theatrical printing, and they are 
elected to that body by the theatrical-printing trade. 

Whether or no the present or any future censors 
may make bold to bell the cat or to insist upon a mini- 
mum of artistic merit in picture posters, makes an 
interesting speculation. Possibly artistry is too elusive 
a matter to be rough handled by censors. No set of 
men are better abused by art lovers in England than 
the Hanging Committee, which passes or rejects paint- 
ings proffered for the annual exhibition provided by 
our Royal Academy. Poster art has its devotees no 
less keen than those who follow the higher branch of 
painting. What these would say, were a picture of 
the modern continental style condemned, might make 
interesting reading. On the other hand, their remarks 
might provoke a flow of bad blood, and the good inten- 
tions of critics and censors might, perchance, lead only 
to mischief and the injury of trade. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
NO. XI.— THE GRAMMAR OF VERBS. 


N attempt to explain all variations in the use of 
verbs, so clearly and so fully that no one could 
challenge the result as insufficient, is not only beyond 
the intention here, but, for ordinary practical purposes, 
is needless. No feature of grammar can be too thor- 
oughly elucidated by special students, even from the 
utilitarian point of view; but many true grammatical 
distinctions are inessential as aids to the correct use 
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word used to say something about some person or 
thing.” 

Dictionary definitions of verbs are always given 
with the simplest form of the word, and the forms that 
are called “principal parts” (the variations to suit 
varying time) are given in brackets just before the 
definition. Thus, “live,” “lived,” and “living” as a 
mere form of the verb are all covered by the treatment 
of the first form, but the last is also entered and defined 
separately. For the sense of the bracketed forms con- 
sulters are expected to vary the definitions given by 
adding thereto the meaning of the suffix ed or ing. 
The varied forms are commonly treated separately 











THE ESCOLTA, MANILA’S PRINCIPAL BUSINESS STREET. 
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of language. Even some of the most essential points 
are subject to dispute among authoritative gramma- 
rians, and of no part of speech is this truer than of the 
verb. 

A verb is a word used to express acting, being or 
existing, or undergoing action. Many definitions have 
been written, a very common one being “a word that 
signifies to be, to act, or to be acted upon.” This 
the one given by Goold Brown. William Dwight Whit- 
ney says a verb is “a word that asserts or declares, and 
hence that can stand, alone or with other words, as the 
predicate of a sentence.” He also says: “ We can not 
describe a verb truly except by saying that it is a kind 
of word which goes with the name of something to 
declare, or help to declare, something about it. 

. .. This can not be too much insisted on, as the defi- 
nitions given of a verb are often wholly erroneous.” 
The present writer does not know of any definitions 
wholly erroneous; but one which is certainly not all 
it should be is William H. Maxwell’s: “A verb is a 


when they have any meaning not very easily or clearly 
recognized as mere variation, as when one of them 
has a regular adjective or noun sense, without the idea 
of action that characterizes verbs. 

In dividing verbs into classes, most grammarians 
have carried the distinguishing habit beyond the bounds 
of practical need, and many have in this way rather 
confused than elucidated the subject. Goold Brown 
divides verbs into four classes according to form — 
regular, irregular, redundant and defective. Of these, 
the last two are certainly unnecessary, because they are 
simply irregular in a specified way. Thomas W. Har- 
vey and others are more sensible; they give only the 
two classes regular and irregular, these words referring 
to system in inflection. Brown divides the words into 
four classes according to use — active transitive, active 
intransitive, passive, and neuter. But those he calls 
passive are mainly considered transitive, and only a 
long and hard study can decide whether a certain verb 
would belong to his neuter class or not, and there 
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would be no gain in knowing. It affects understanding 
and usage not a whit whether a verb is or is not neuter. 

The one useful distinction is between transitive and 
intransitive. It is the one that is now made by all our 
dictionaries, and it is one that many writers for dic- 
tionaries do not find easy to make. But even this notes 
merely a difference in the manner of use, many words 
being used in both ways. 

A verb is transitive when its action has an object 
expressed, or passes over to something. Transitive 
means passing over. In saying that “action has an 
object,” the verb has is transitive; action does the 
having, and an object is what it has. In saying that 
“only study can decide whether a verb belongs to his 
neuter class or not,” decide is transitive; study does 
the deciding, and “ whether a verb belongs to his neuter 
class or not’ is what is decided. 

A verb is intransitive when its action has no object 
expressed, even if the action must be understood to be 
exercised upon something. In saying that “ study 
decides whether a verb belongs to a class or not,” 
belongs is intransitive ; its action is complete in itself, 
and the only object is that of the preposition. If the 
sentence said, “* This question must be decided, and only 
decided would be transitive and 
decide intransitive; in the latter case no object is 
expressed, and the actual saving terminates with the 


study can decide,” 


action. 

A striking example of the difficulty experienced by 
some persons in distinguishing transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs is this, from a good grammar text-book by 
Robert C. and Thomas Metcalf: “ An intransitive verb 
is often followed by a noun similar in meaning to the 
verb; as,‘ He rana race.’ Such a noun is regarded as 
In fact, the noun 1s the object, 
But this verb may be so 


the object of the verb.” 
and so the verb is transitive. 
used with a noun following that it is really intransitive. 
It is so in “ He ran a mile,” which does not mean that 
anything was done to a thing called a mile, but that the 
person ran until he had reached a point a mile away. 

The main practical usefulness of this classifying dis- 
tinction is in its guidance in consulting the dictionary. 
Lexicographers used to treat verbs as active and neuter. 
Now all dictionaries define them in the classes transi- 
tive and intransitive. 

The two relationships of acting or doing and of 
being acted upon are called voices — the active voice 
and the passive voice. Some grammarians assert that 
English grammar does not need these terms, and it 
seems to be a well-founded assertion if slightly modi- 
fied. Verbs in a certain use are active, and in another 
passive, whether we call the difference one of voice or 
not. When we say “ John wrote a letter,” we express 
action by John, which means that John was active, and 
“ active ” 
tion. When we say “A letter was written by John,” we 
make the same assertion in an opposite way, by speak- 
ing of the letter first, as being subjected to action, not 
as acting, and “ passive ” is the word for this relation. 


is a good distinguishing word for this rela- 
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Many grammarians include voice among the modi- 
fications of the verb. William H. Maxwell says: 
* Only transitive verbs are inflected for voice.” J. M. 
D. Meiklejohn says: “ Verbs are changed or modified 
for voice, mood, tense, number, and person.” It is a 
matter of comparatively slight importance, but the 
present writer would not say that any verb is either 
inflected or modified for voice; it seems sufficient that, 
used as instanced above, some are active and some are 
passive. Goold Brown says: “ These terms [active 
voice and passive voice] are borrowed from the Latin 
and Greek grammars, and, except as serving to diversify 
expression, are of little or no use in English grammar. 
Some grammarians deny that there is any propriety in 
them with respect to any language.” And in the Cen- 
tury Dictionary we read: “In English there is no dis- 
tinction of voices; every verb is active, and a passive 
meaning belongs only to certain verb-phrases, made 
with the help of an auxiliary.” 


(To be continited.) 
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DISPLAY COMPOSITION. 
BY FREDERIC FLAGLER HELMER. 
VI.— CAPITALS, LOWER-CASE AND ITALIC. 
HE derivation or original purpose of our com- 
mon roman letters lies underneath the strata of 
present every-day use, just as the Roman Forum to-day 
lies under the level of the streets of the modern city of 
Rome. When we dig into the subject of capitals, 
lower-case and italic we not only find that their former 
uses have been abandoned largely, but we are likely to 
turn up in our excavations a good many dogmatic opin- 
ions and traditional practices of intermediate invention, 
which have lain long in the field of typographical work 
and are deeply rooted. 

Should these opinions and practices seem to us pro- 
ductive of the best results in composition, by all means 
let us cherish them and be thankful that their roots are 
already deep so that their continuance is thus the bet- 
ter assured. But if we find that they actually stand in 
the way of what is more desirable, let us not revere 
them for their antiquity or for the deference that others 
give them, but let us have the courage to straightway 
cut them out. 

It will not do for us to take either of two extreme 
positions ; one, that what has been practiced in the past 
is proved right for all time; and the other, that what- 
ever is old is necessarily out of order, so that all must 
be made over. Indeed, the basis of what is really good 
printing still remains pretty firmly fixed upon the lines 
laid down by the “Old Masters.” To be sure, where 
conditions have changed we have abundant right to 
depart from their conclusions, but where centuries of 
use have attested the value of certain conventions or 
principles of their adoption we should not be icono- 
clasts. 

In the first place, the capital was the letter of Latin 
inscriptions, cut in stone upon walls and arches of the 
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Roman cities. The letter has a simplicity and dignity 
which well fits it for this use, and we hail it eagerly to- 
day for titles or headings. 

With its frequently repeating vertical stems and a 
strict maintenance of parallel lines, in large lettered 
title it well suits the rectangular page of a book, just 
as it was well adapted in the first place to architectural 
facades erected by plumb and level. But we notice that 
when several lines of capitals are placed close together, 
as is the case with the interior lines of Fig. 1, there is a 
tendency in the rhythm of repeating stenis and the 
unvarying horizontal parallels to carry the eve along 


without really disclosing the words themselves. This 


ROMAN CAPS 


CROWNED THE HEADS THAT 
RAISED INSCRIPTIONS TO 
RECORD THE VICTORIES OF 


SPOQR 


is even more strongly shown in Fig. 2, where capitals 
have been used as a body letter. The effect is good, but 
the reading is not easy. 

The derivation of our roman minuscule (or lower- 
case letter)* is from certain of the rounder, clearer 
styles of penned letters used in the manuscripts that 
preceded printing. Recognized as having marked char- 
acteristics by which they could be easily distinguishable 
one from another, these letters were accepted with 
increasing appreciation. By their use, words could be 
recognized more quickly, the long projecting stems 
(“‘ascenders’” and “descenders’’) of certain of them 
being as helpful to the eye as the index finger on a 
crossroad sign, the frankly varying widths assisting 
also, with all the more peculiar points, such as the 
forms f, g, k, t, ete., in increasing the individuality of 
words. 

After the Roman stonecutter’s majuscule (or capi- 
tal letter) was wedded to the penman’s minuscule (our 
lower-case letter), a closer fitting, slanting tvpe letter 
was invented to economize space, and this has been 
made to serve since by its contrast with the erect roman, 
to mark changes or distinctive portions in the text. 

Thus we find in our hands to-day, capitals, lower- 
case letters and italic letters, together making up the 
complement of a font of any common face of type, par- 
What use then shall we make of 
Naturally, if there is no 


ticularly of roman. 
these elements of the font? 
argument against it, we follow precedent. 


*In this lesson, as in previous lessons, our examples are chosen 
mainly from composition in old-style roman, because that is a face 
employed for all sorts of work and used at the present time in this 
country more commonly than any other. It is a thoroughly typical 
type, and one most easy and satisfactory to use for experiments and 
examples. 
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In practical work of the most conservative character 
(i. e., using the minimum of display) we observe the 
following uses of these three classes of letters: 

Capitals alone are used effectively and legibly for 
titles or headings. 
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HAVE BEEN SELECTED WITH A VIEW TO COMPLETING, WITH 
APPROPRIATE TEXTILES, SIMPLE, VITAL PLANS FOR HOME 
INTERIORS. 


INEXPENSIVE WEAVES, LENDING THEMSELVES ADMIRABLY TO 
QUAINT. INDIVIDUAL DECORATIVE SCHEMES, ARE AMONG THESE 
N ‘S. THE CHARM OF TE MATERIALS LIES IN 
PECULIAR QUALITIES OF TEXTURE AND UNUSUAL COLOR EFFECTS. 
THEY VARY IN FIRMNESS OR PLIABILITY ACCORDING TO THE USE 
FOR WHICH THEY ARE INTENDED. SOME OF THEM APPEAR IN A 
VARIETY OF EXQUISITE HALF-TONES THAT MAKE THEM PECULIARLY 

















E OF THESE FABRICS - 
— ARE ADAPTED, WILL 
x N THE HOME. THE CRAFTS- 
EDLE RK ARE BOLD, PRIMITIVE, SUGGESTIVE. 
= 1 ARE DRAWN AFTER THE MANNER OF THE QUAINT 
SYMBOLIC ART OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN TRIBES. THEY 
DEMAND ONLY SIMPLE STITCHES. IN A SOFT ‘EN FLOSS. CHARM- 
ING EFFECTS ARE IN SOME INSTANCES SECURED BY MEANS OF 
APPLIQUE, IN CONTRASTED OR BLENDED COLORS. 

WE FURNISH FABRICS (INCLUDING THOSE SUITED FOR 
WALL-COVERINGS) IN ANY DESIRED QUANTITY, AND 
STAMPED OR BLUE PRINT DESIGNS FOR EMBROIDERIES, 
WITH MATERIALS TO CARRY OUT THE DESIGNS (LINEN 
FLOSS AND PIECES FOR APPLIQUE) AND INFORMATION AS TO 
MEASUREMENTS AND PROCESS. WE ALSO FURNISH FIN- 
ISHED EMBROIDERIES AND TAPESTRIES: MAKING TO ORDER, 
PORTIERES, CURTAINS, PILLOWS, TABLE-COVERS, SCARFS, 
BED-COVERS, ETC. 

THE CRAFTSMAN FABRICS INCLUDE: CANVASES, LINENS, 
TAFFETAS, GOATHAIRS, AND CERTAIN UNCLASSIFIED 
WEAVES, OFFERING A CHOICE OF COLOR, TEXTURE AND 
WEIGHT ADAPTING THEM FOR A WIDE RANGE OF HOUSE- 
HOLD PURPOSES. 
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Lower-case letters with capitals for the first letters 
of important words, are used for titles and headings. 

Small capitals are used with capitals, in the same 
manner as lower-case, for titles and headings. 

Small capitals are used for the remainder of a word 
begun with an initial letter. 


3 Love NoT 

' TOO MANY FACES 

4 Even Solomon Failed 

, when he 

5 Set His Heart 

7 upon a 

2 PLURALITY OF FAVORITES 
Fic. 3. 


The capitals of script, black-letters, and other ornate 
styles are seldom effectively used alone. (See first and 
last lines of Fig. 2.) 

In the midst of text matter, lower-case with the first 
letters of important words capitalized is considered 


more emphatic than lower-case alone. 
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In the midst of text matter, italic lower-case is con- 
sidered more emphatic than roman lower-case, small 
capitals more emphatic than italic lower-case, full cap- 
itals more emphatic than small capitals. 

The foregoing are accepted without dispute as most 


proper in composition. And there is no reason why, 


OKLAHOMA 


AT THE 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE 
EXPOSITION 


ILLUSTRATED SOUVENIR 
VOLUME OF THE 


RESOURCES OF THE TERRITORY 


STATISTICAL, HISTORICAL 
AND BIOGRAPHICAL 


ALSO AN APPENDIX WITH 


_ PORTRAITS OF OKLAHOMA'S 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN 


OFFICIALLY COMPILED AND EDITED BY A 
CORPS OF ABLE WRITERS 


FIG. 4. 


as rules of conventional typography, they should not be 
continued and respected. But modern work has dis- 
covered other values in the various kinds of letters of a 
font and is inclined to add to their duties. 

For instance, as we see capitals, lower-case letters, 
italic letters and combinations of these set in lines one 
over another, as in Fig. 3, we recognize, of course, that 
roman capitals are larger and bolder than italic capitals ; 
also that roman lower-case letters are really stronger 
than italic lower-case letters, the former being full and 
open while the latter are, of course, slanting and com- 
pact. Line 1 of Fig. 3 is obviously stronger typograph- 
ically than line 2, line 4 stronger than line 5, line 6 than 
line 7. Therefore, we have amended the conventional 
progression of emphasis, which consisted merely of 
italic, small capitals and full capitals (indicated in copy 
by single, double or triple underscoring), to include all 
the practicable variations of the font’s characters. This 
enables us to keep from the mixture of strange types of 
other cases and assists in harmony. 

Display enlists all possible forces. It declares its 
right to use any possible typographic effect that will 
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bring out the meaning of the copy in hand and prove to 
be an attractive arrangement of type. Therefore it 
delights in available contrasts such as we have in Fig. 
3. It is not claimed, however, that Fig. 3 is a specimen 
of good composition, for in the first place seven changes 
in seven lines transgresses the principle of restraint 
which saves display from confusion, and in the second 
place, the great number of small differences is not rest- 
ful or agreeable to the eye. 

When we come to the point of how capitals, lower- 
case and italic are to be treated for the most artistic 
results in composition, we find diversity of opinion. 
Although by virtue of long association they are practi- 
cally akin, and have a family resemblance that enables 
them always to be recognized as having relationship, 
this does not mean that they can be mixed together 
indiscriminately with no friction. Being of human 
derivation they have human limitations. 7 

In fact, there are those who say that capital lines 
and lower-case lines should never be brought together 
in display, particularly in title-pages or uncrowded 
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advertisements, where there is plenty of white space 
and few lines. It is true that the use of all capitals, as 
in Fig. 4, assists in producing perhaps the most harmo- 
nious and dignified composition, and that the use of 
lower-case, as in Fig. 5, is consistent and attractive to a 
high degree, though not so appropriate for reasons of 
derivation and harmony as that of the full capitals. 
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But, on the other hand, there are sometimes diffi- 
culties in getting the proper degree of emphasis upon 
lines, or, rather, contrast between lines, unless a com- 
positor resorts to the differences of capital and lower- 
case, or roman and italic. He who insists upon all capi- 
tals or all lower-case is a purist. He aims for a very 
correct and chaste form of composition, but sacrifices 
the wider choice of media, and in some cases the clearer 
presentation of the matter. This, from the standpoint 
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of a printer who keeps near the advertiser and appre- 
ciates his demand for the greatest possible assistance 
from type, is a backward step. 

It seems as if the “ eclectic” school of composition, 
which uses capitals with sometimes a little lower-case 
(Fig. 6), and lower-case with sometimes a few lines of 
capitals (Fig. 7), sacrifices nothing and still maintains 


he Modern Marketplace 
is the Modern Magazine 





«* The only method of advertising known to the ancients was the word of mouth 
The merchant who had wares to offer brought them to the gate of the city and there 
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in Atlantic Monthly for January 
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a very dignified style of composition. This style of 
work retains the stronger contrasts and at the same 
time does not shatter the idea of harmony, for we must 
certainly admit that in even the composition of book 
pages, capital, lower-case and italic have long been used 
together without great offense. 

It would possibly be well to establish a rule that cap- 
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ital lines should seldom be subordinated to lower-case 
lines. That is, when the chief line in the display is in 
lower-case, supporting or subordinate lines should be 
lower-case also, unless there is some matter set in type 
of smaller body which is nevertheless important enough 
to have the right to assume a contrast with the chief 
line; then capitals may safely appear. 

Fig. 8 shows a two-line title in lower-case at the 
head of an advertisement, with the name of a magazine 
in capitals below. As this is an advertisement of the 
magazine, the name properly assumes a_ position 
approaching equality and at the same time makes a con- 
trast with the heading. 

Fig. 9 flagrantly transgresses the principle involved 
in the suggested rule, for “ London, W.” has no appar- 
ent right to be capitalized while the heading of the page 
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remains in lower-case. Again, in Fig. 10 it would seem 
that if the top line must stand in lower-case, it is pre- 
sumption for so many other display lines to appear in 
capitals. 

Capitals have an innate dignity which lower-case 
letters lack. They are older; they are traced genea- 
logically from proud Rome; they are aristocrats. The 
lower-case letters are of the masses, the working class, 
so to speak ; the most useful, yet not the natural leaders. 
They do not grace important posts with the same facil- 
ity as capitals, and with the “ majuscules ” or majors 
these lower-case letters or “minuscules” certainly 
appear at a disadvantage except as attendant letters. 
But it is possible to increase the importance of capital 
lines by the proximity of lower-case lines, and for this 
reason one class should not be banished from the pres- 
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ence of the other. They are practically of one face and 
font. 

The mixture of italic with roman in display ought 
to follow the same regulations, whatever they are, that 
we impose upon capitals and lower-case. Italic, though 
it is sometimes accepted-as the mark of emphasis within 

‘roman, is such only by contrast. Roman becomes the 
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mark of emphasis when italic is used as the body letter. 
Roman is naturally the stronger face and in display it 
should be to italic what the capital is to the lower-case 
letter. 

There is no good reason why with these few con- 
siderations, one for another, held simply in recognition 
of comparative size and diversity of character, the 
family of roman-italic letters should not get on together. 
If either capital or lower-case may work out a design 
good; if either roman or italic unas- 
a display satisfactorily, well and good ; 
is heavy or confusing for any one of 


alone, well and 
sisted can carry 
but if the task 
these, then let the others help. 


(To be continued.) 





GOOD, BETTER, BEST. 

Inclosed please find remittance by postoffice money order 
for the best trade journal on earth — THE INLAND PRINTER. 
No, I do not want to miss any numbers, because I could not 
run an ideal country newspaper without it. Since being in 
business for myself I have not found much time for even 
recreation, but I take my “I. P.” and enjoy myself by the 
hour, after business hours. It seems impossible to make the 
best any better, but that is what you are doing with THE 
INLAND Printer.—J. Ortvill IVood, Morgantown, Indiana. 
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SLUG 6 ON ARTISTIC HANDWORK. 
BY LEON IVAN. 
ss HEN I 
machine,” 
them something. 


hear them old-timers cussing the 

said Slug 6, “I feel like telling 
Some time ago I went to the wake 
of an old friend and stayed to the funeral; by the 
time I had paid for the carriage and one thing and 
another I landed home without a sou, and my board 
bill up in the air. Next morning I showed up at the 
foundry looking pretty rocky, and Tem told me I had 
better take another day and brace up. I was not feel- 
ing very good and didn't like the way he spoke nor 
the idea of bumming around all day in the rain. I 
started to walk home, and a couple of blocks up the 
street spotted a sign ‘ Job Printer Wanted,’ and in I 
From the way the boss cross-examined me, I 
first thought he was going to offer me about forty 
plunks per, but I soon saw it was hot air, and told him 
my digital dexterity in typographical technicalities was 
astounding, and sent ‘em back right over the plate 
every time. He told me to peel off and he wanted to 
give me a trial, so he hands me a pan and a hunk of 
straight nonp. that would be good for fifteen or twenty 
minutes on the Merg. I fell down on the first line, 
because half the holes in the case had nothing in them 
and there was not enough mats. in the magazine to 
set the headline, and I had to chase around and pull 
sorts; because it ain't like the machine, where you can 
sit down and wait till they come around. You have to 
hot foot after them yourself in artistic business. The 
layout of the case must have been invented by a con- 
genital imbecile in a paroxysm of mental aberration. 
When you reach for an ‘x’ you get a ‘k’ or something 
else. The keys are all mixed up, and when you do hit 
the right hole there’s no telling what you'll get out 
of it. I had a peach of a time. The type was all over 
stove-polish — slippery as an eel —and every letter I 
landed. in the assembler knocked another down, and 
when the line was full it had to be all justified by hand, 
because there’s no spaceband driver to the stick, and 
if you was not awful careful you got a back squirt 
every time. I dropped a lot of them on the floor and 
observed to one of the boys that if I had a bigger stick 
I could catch them better. He replied that a basket 
would probably do me more good. The hod keeps 
getting heavier every minute. 

“ The iron comp. sends up each line as it is set, and 
you don’t have to hold a pan to catch them in, either. 
But that would be too easy for thé Chinamen who 
work at case. They would think that they were not 
earning their money if they didn’t sweat good. 

“A little consumptive, weighing about ninety-five 
pounds, that worked next to me said these hand artists 
who set case type by hand were men of independent 
means, and could stay at home and starve if they 
wished, but they preferred to come down there and 
reduce their weight by hand typesetting to exercising 


goes. 

















in a gymnasium, and that their share of the gate 
money was a secondary consideration. 

“ T got my stick full at last, but the metal was cold 
and the ejector stuck, and in trying to force her a 
little I sent a lot of it into the pi channel. Of course, 
the umpire in watching the play had to be right behind 
me, and I thought he'd rule me out, but he let me hold 
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* Did you ever see a potato race at a picnic? Well, 


that’s the way to do artistic printing by hand. Every 
type-snatcher grabs his pan and starts off with a rush, 
and claws up the type he needs from the different 
cases as he goes along and hand-spaces every line with 
his fingers, and if it don’t suit he has to throw it in by 


hand, because he can’t send it up short. They run 











QUEEN’S ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG, CHINA. 


Public Market at left, Victoria Peak in distance. 


Photo by Knight, Manila. 


my base. Setting type by hand out of a case may be 
artistic, but it is hard work, and before I had got that 
take up my slats ached, my ridge pole was bent and 
my underpinning giving away, while I had an ingrown 
toe-nail on each finger from banging against the boxes. 

“T meant to quit at noon, if I lived that long; but 
one of the boys told me that I had a case and a half in 
and that if I stuck it out and got canned the guy would 
pay me off in spot cash: otherwise I would have to 
wait a week for my dough. Savy; three cases are a 
consideration when you are stone-broke, so I rested up 
a little at noon and started in at a mild canter that I 
thought I could keep up all the afternoon, but you 
ought to have seen the artists hustling. 





two heats a day, and the winner of each heat is entitled 
to enter for the next day’s race until qualified for the 
final, which comes off at the cemetery, where he is 
permitted to rest amid floral decorations if his friends 
have the price. I tell you it is exciting. 

““ Because I didn’t set fast enough, the boss gave 
me something to throw in. If setting type by hand is 
fierce, distributing is worse — jiggling a tottering 
tower of wet mats. in one mit and looking for cases 
with the other. No font distinguisher and no dingus 
to do nothing for you{ got to do it all yourself. I 
just held my fist over the emptiest hole in the case 
when I was transferring, and if anything got away 
from my clutches it went where it was most needed. 
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I kept hustling till five o'clock and began to think 
about quitting, but one of the boys said that was a 
five-furlong sprint, and we had to work till six. That 
was a solar plexus for your life — me hanging on the 
ropes, expecting to go to the mat for the count any 
time, and another round to go; but I had to ‘get my 
end of the purse, so I gets a chair and plants myself 
right down before the bin and keeps right on throwing 
in. Just before six the boss comes down the line and 
handed me a bouquet of long green and some small 
change, at the same time telling me I need not come 
around in the morning. I felt so tickled at pulling in 
carfare and lunch money that by way of apology I said 
I was afraid I hadn’t thrown in a deuce of a lot. 
‘And a darned good job, too,’ he howled, ‘ because 
you have been dumping it into the wrong case.’ 

“T don’t want any more of your artwork by hand 
in mine, because the less money you get the more 
hours you have to put in and the harder you have to 
work, and if anybody says anything about the patented 
printer they can have a debate with me. 

“The next morning I shows up at the foundry 
again and Tom told me to get busy as he had a big 
bunch of copy in. You can bet I have been on the 
water-wagon ever since, as I don’t want to take no 
more chances of getting back into that ‘also ran’ 
class.” 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 


NEW AND INGENIOUS USES OF THE TYPO- 
GRAPHIC NUMBERING MACHINE.* 


BY GEORGE SHERMAN. 


| ERETOFORE the typographic numbering ma- 

chine has been looked upon as an improvement 
with but limited uses. Even the constant user of these 
machines recognizes within them the possibility only of 
printing and numbering consecutively. 

It is true that the makers of typographic numbering 
machines are producing special machines for special 
purposes. These may be classified as follows: Ma- 
chines to skip I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 or 10 numbers at 
each impression; machines to print one number any 
number of times and then advance automatically to the 
next higher number; machines to number backward 
from any number down to 1 ; machines made to number 
100 to I or I to 100 and repeat, and machines for cash- 
sales books to number from I to 10 and repeat. Besides 
these special machines, which are made regularly by the 
manufacturers, other and various combinations can be 
put into these devices by special order. 

To produce each one of these results, however, 
requires a special machine in each instance. Under 
these circumstances, to thoroughly equip himself for 
every emergency, the numbering specialist would be 
compelled to make an immense outlay, as the price of a 
single machine for special work sometimes reaches 
more than $100. 


* All rights reserved. 
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The writer is a “numbering specialist,” and has 
spent years in the perfection of a sectional numbering 
machine wherein each unit is a movable type. Close 
alliance with all makes of machines through years of 
experience in ticket printing has brought me in contact 
with almost every numbering requirement. 

It would be impossible, even in an entire issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, to faithfully detail the wonder- 
ful possibilities within the standard $15 consecutive- 
numbering machine. I will, therefore, dwell briefly 
upon a few practical and profitable uses unknown to the 
trade in general. 

With a little ingenuity all of the special numbering 
enumerated in the beginning of this article can be 
accomplished with the most ordinary machine on the 
market. Almost every practical combination can be 
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made with the press running at high speed and without 
once moving the numerals with the fingers. 

In these days of numbered printing the problems 
confronted are many and various, and, in most cases, 
where the numbering is anything but’ consecutive, the 
usual method is a resort to the hand-numbering ma- 
chine. One of the most frequent jobs of odd number- 
ing is the cash-sales slip. The requirement in this class 
of work is to print one number any number of times 
and then advance automatically to the next higher 
number. 

To illustrate how easily this may be done with an 
ordinary consecutive machine we will presume that the 














order calls for seventy-five pads of cash-sales slips, each 
pad to contain 100 slips. 

The slips of the first pad are to be numbered 23, 
and then, from there up to 98, making seventy-five pads. 
I will illustrate the methods applicable to special num- 
bering with single forms, although the schemes are 
applicable when running any number on. 

Lock up the type and numbering machine as though 
it were an ordinary case of consecutive numbering and 
set the machine to start at 2300, as illustrated in Fig. 1. 
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By attaching an obliterating tongue or frisket “A” to 
the grippers so that it will cover the units and tens 
wheel during the process of printing, you will be ready 
to proceed. It is at once evident that 100 sheets will 
have been printed as No. 23 before No. 24 will appear 
on the slip, and so on, without stopping the press, until 
the entire edition of seventy-five pads is completed. 
Should the order call for pads of but ten slips, then the 
tongue should be arranged to engage the units wheel 
only, with the result that one number will be printed 














ten times before there is an advance to the next higher 
number. 

In order to insure stability, the frisket tongue 
should be made from a piece of copper hair-space with 
a thin piece of cloth glued to its under side. The cloth 
will prevent unusual wear on the numeral wheels. Fig. 
2 more fully illustrates the frisket arrangement. 

The band “ B,” which is attached to the grippers, 
should be made of tin, with an opening cut through a 
portion of its length “ C,” which will permit of fasten- 
ing the copper tongues at any position with small rivets. 

Fig. 3 illustrates a variation in the use of the frisket 
tongue with entirely different results. Here it is the 
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intention to print and number from I to 10, I to 100, or 
I to 1000 and repeat. Special numbering of this kind 
is in frequent demand and is applicable to receipt and 
order books, tickets printed in series and innumerable 
miscellaneous jobs. In Fig. 3 the position of the tongue 
produces the effect of numbering from I to 100 and 
repeat. 

By obliterating the printed impression of the 
plunger (No.), the ten thousands, the thousands and 
the hundreds wheels with the copper tongue as pre- 
viously described, it is easily seen that if the machine 
was set at oooor at the outset, the resulting printed 
impressions will be a continuation of 1 to oo. There- 
fore, if the job consisted of 100 lots of blanks, each to 
be printed and numbered from 1 to 100, entailing 
10000 impressions, there would finally be 100 lots com- 
pleted from 1 to 99, leaving 100 single sheets num- 
bered oo. 

3v locking up a figure 1 and printing it in front of 
the 00 on these 100 sheets, the entire job will be finished 
by merely making 100 extra impressions. In numbering 
from I to 10 and repeat, the tongue must cover every- 
thing but the units wheel, and in numbering from I to 
1000 and repeat, only the three right-hand figures must 
be revealed. 


[Ep1tor’s Note.— Next month’s continuation of this article 
will show how it is possible to print any figure any number of 
times and then progress to the next higher figure at will with- 
out stopping the press; how to number and skip with an ordi- 
nary machine; printing and numbering a form of tickets (two 
on), using but three machines and simultaneously producing 
the individual number and the series number, practically pro- 
gressing at each impression one number, with a change in the 
series at each 100 impressions. ] 

(To be continued.) 
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GOVERNMENT NEWSPAPERS AND 
MAGAZINES. 


BY ARTHUR F. BLOOMER. 
NO. II.— PATENT OFFICE PERIODICALS. 

F these there are two, but one of which, the Official 
Gasette, a weekly, would be of interest to the 
public, and that only to those who are interested in new 
inventions. In the production of this nearly one hun- 
dred printers, counting compositors and proofreaders, 
are engaged. The issue being reviewed, that for May 3, 
1904, contains 335 quarto pages, executed by the pho- 
tolithographic process, the type being English, of which 
proofs are taken, pasted into pages, with the drawings 
of the inventions inserted, and reduced to nonpareil by 
photography. The text comprises the portion of the 
patent technically known as the “ claim,” that being the 
soul of the patent, the remainder being merely descrip- 
tive matter. This issue contains the drawings and 
claims of 613 patents, 12 designs, 44 trade-marks, 28 
labels, I print, and 2 reissues of patents. The “ de- 
signs ” shown are for “ Medallion or similar article,” 
“ Badge or similar article,” “ Picture frame,” “ Handle 
for spoons, etc.,” “ Plaque,” “ Smoker’s set,” “ Paper 
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weight,” “ Font of type,” “ Tiling,” ‘“ Lavatory,” etc. 
The trade-marks range from arbitrary trade names like 
“ Rajah,” * Flaxo,” * Oilette,” “ Oilcloteen,” ete., to a 
picture of a negro holding an angry cat by the tail, the 
latter being for chewing tobacco. The “ prints” are 
usually arbitrarily chosen pictures for advertising pur- 
poses. The number also contains the decisions of the 


Commissioner of Patents in contested cases for the 
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contained in the last two numbers bearing the follow- 
ing titles: 

Labor Unions and British Industry, by A. Maurice Low. 

Land Values and Ownership in Philadelphia, by A. F. 
Davies. 

Course of Wholesale Prices, 1890-1903. 

The Union Movement Among Coal Mine Workers, by 
Frank Julian Warne, Ph.D. 

Agreements Between Employers and Employes. 











THE WATERFRONT AT CANTON, CHINA. 


(Sampans [boats] crowded together in foreground.) 


Photo by Knight, Manila. 


week and indexes of the patentees and inventions of the 
same period. The Official Gazette is mailed to sub- 
scribers by the Patent Office for $5 per year. 

The “Alphabetical Lists of Patentees and Inven- 
tions” is issued bimonthly, being what its title indi- 
cates, and it is a quarto making some two hundred 
pages of nonpareil, depending on the number of patents 
granted. 

BUREAU OF LABOR. 


BULLETIN OF THE 


This is a bimonthly of from 220 to 250 pages, of 


which the * Contents ” give the best idea, the articles 


Digest of Recent Reports of State Bureaus of Labor Sta- 
tistics: Maryland; Michigan; North Carolina; Ohio; Rhode 
Island; Virginia. 

Reports of State Boards of Arbitration. . 

Digest of Recent Foreign Statistical Publications. 

Decisions of Courts Affecting Labor. 

Laws of Various States Relating to Labor Enacted Since 
January 1, 1806. 

As may be seen from the above, there is much mat- 
ter of interest in this bimonthly to those who wish to 
keep in touch with the labor question, and here one gets 
it uncolored by the passions of either capitalist or 


laborer. Besides the Bulletin, the Bureau issues an 
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annual report of over one thousand two hundred pages, 
going with more detail into the statistics of labor. All 
the publications of the Bureau may be had on applica- 
tion to the Commissioner of Labor, Department of 
‘without money and without 


Commerce and Labor, 


price.” 
COPYRIGHT CATALOGUE. 


The Copyright Office of the Library of Congress 
issues weekly a Catalogue of Title Entries of Books 
and Other Articles entered in the Office of the Register 
of Copyrights, Library of Congress, at Washington, D. 
C., under the copyright law, wherein the copyright 
has been completed by the deposit of two copies —a 
Its contents are divided 





long enough title, surely. 
into — 

A. Books: (1) Books Proper; (2) Miscellaneous; (3) 
Newspaper and Magazine Articles. 

B. Periodicals. 

C. Musical Compositions. 

D. Dramatic Compositions. 

E. Maps and Charts. 

F. Engravings, Cuts and Prints. 

G. Chromos and Lithographs. 

H. Photographs. 

I. Fine Arts (a list of the photographs 
applications for copyright of paintings, drawings, statuary and 
models or designs intended to be perfected as works of the 
fine arts). 


deposited with 


The copy under review contains 148 pages, set in 
brevier half measure, the number of pages being gov- 
erned, of course, by the amount of business the Copy- 
right Office has done, which, in turn, depends upon the 
number of applications for copyright made, for I 
believe the office does not go out and solicit trade — in 
fact, it has a monopoly of all the trade there is in its 
peculiar line. The subscription price of the Catalogue 
is $5 per year, and the Treasury Department will take 
your subscription. 

CATALOGUE OF UNITED STATES PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 

The Catalogue of United States Public Documents 
is a monthly issued by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing-office, the number before 
me consisting of 156 pages. It contains the usual cata- 
logue description of every publication issued from the 
Government Printing-office during the month and the 
prices of those which are for sale by the Superintend- 
ent. The titles are arranged under headings showing 
the department of the Government from which emana- 
ting and subheaded to show from which of the minor 
subdivisions of those departments. It is gotten up in 
the gloomily peculiar style affected by cataloguers, the 
result either of collusion or astoundingly similar men- 
tal characteristics, by which the ordinary use of capital 
letters is ignored and hideous and inscrutable abbre- 
viation and punctuation are indulged in. It is issued 
unbound and without cover at the low price of $1.10 
per annum, by money order payable to the Superintend- 


ent of Documents. 
CROP REPORTER. 


This is an eight-page monthly quarto, three columns 
to the page, and it has a funny little ornate head that 


$29 


would not have looked out of place forty years ago. 
It is devoted principally to the crops and prospects of 
crops of the United States and foreign countries, but 
deals with a wide range of topics, as a few of the titles 
of articles will indicate: 

Crop Conditions on April I, 1904. 

Cotton Schedule for May 26. 

The Cotton Situation April 1, 1904. 

Coffee Consumption in the United States. 

Crop Statistics of Argentina. 

Range of Prices of Agricultural Products. 

Brazilian Cotton Crop. 

Condition of Farm Animals. 

Foreign Crop Report. 2 

Cotton-growing in the British Empire. 

Cultivation of Cotton in Argentina. 

The 1903 Crops of the Northwest Territories of Canada. 

The 1903-4 Rice Crop of British India. 

The 1902 Crops of Mexico. 

The Beet-sugar Crop of the United States. 

Vegetable Fibers in the United States. 

Total Visible Supplies of Grain, ete. 

All communications regarding the Crop Reporter 
should be addressed to the Statistician, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

A LIGHTHOUSE MONTHLY. 

The copy before me of this 100-page quarto bears 
the full title “ List of Lights, Buoys, and Daymarks on 
the Pacific Coast of the United States,” which com- 
prises the twelfth and thirteenth lighthouse districts, 
and it is issued by the Lighthouse Board, Department 
of Commerce and Labor. It contains copies of the laws 
of the United States and of the States of California, 
Oregon, and Washington on the subject, besides lists of 
the various guides to navigation in those waters, with 
full descriptions of their character. Other issues give 
similar information as to other coasts and waters. A 
note at the head of the title-page says: 

“ A copy of this list will be sent free of charge to 
any shipmaster on application to the office of the Light- 
house Board, Department of Commerce and Labor, 


Washington, D. C. 
EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD. 


This is an octavo monthly of 112 pages, issued from 
the Office of Experiment Stations, Department of Agri- 
culture, and is a résumé of the operations of the agri- 
cultural experiment stations, of which every State and 
Territory has one and several two or more. In the 
April number there are “ Editorial Notes,” with arti- 
cles on “A Respiratory Calorimeter for Farm Animals,” 
“Rural Economics as a Department of Agricultural 
Education,” and “ Instruction in Rural Economics in 
European Countries.” An article on “ Recent Work 
in Agricultural Science,” “ Notes,” and “ Subject List 
of Abstracts” comprise the remainder of the number, 
the latter being abstracts of scientific articles on all sub- 
jects connected with agriculture appearing in Ameri- 
can and Foreign publications. 

The Experiment Station Record is supplied by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Office of the Public 
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Printer, Washington, D. C., at 10 cents a copy or $1 
per year. 

There are a number of leaflets issued monthly and 
bimonthly by the Agricultural Department, which, 
being merely catalogues of publications ready for dis- 
tribution, are scarcely worthy of being dignified by the 
term “ periodicals.” 


INDEX OF SPECIAL MILITARY SUBJECTS. 


A War Department quarterly with the lengthy 
name, Index of Special Military Subjects contained in 
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may be procured, but a letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury would probably bring the information and 
the Decisions. 


REAPPRAISEMENTS OF MERCHANDISE BY U. S. GENERAL 


APPRAISERS. 


This is another Treasury weekly of sixteen quarto 
pages, and its mission also is fairly well indicated by its 
title, consisting of statements of reappraisements at the 
customhouses, and it is of no interest to any one but the 
importers immediately concerned. 








NATURE’S MIRROR. 
Photo by A. A. Forbes, Bishop, California. 


Books, Pamphlets, and Periodicals received in the Mili- 
tary Information Bureau, Office of the Chief of Staff, 
War Department, contains but nineteen octavo pages 
besides its title, and is a catalogue of all the papers, in 
all the principal European languages, on military sub- 
jects which have come to that division. It is useful only 
to those who keep in close touch with all that pertains 
to military matters. 
AN ENGINEER CORPS QUARTERLY. 

A quarto quarterly of thirty-two pages, entitled 
Statement Showing Rank, Duties and Addresses of the 
Officers of the Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, is just 
what is purported by its title. It would not prove 
absorbing to any but the officers themselves and their 
friends. 

‘ANOTHER BUREAU ‘OF STATISTICS MONTHLY. 

Exports of Domestic Breadstuffs, Provisions, Cot- 
ton, and Mineral Oils from Principal Customs Districts 
of the United States’ is a quarto, issued once a month, 
and is composed entirely of tabular statements, the 
number under inspection making fourteen pages. Like 
other Bureau of Statistics publications, it is sent free for 


the asking. 
TREASURY DECISIONS. 

The full title of this Treasury weekly is Treasury 
Decisions Under the Tariff, Internal-Revenue, and 
Other Laws, and this explains pretty fully what it is. 
The copy before me consists of sixty-five pages of 
octavo, and the decisions are arranged under the head- 
ings “Customs,” “General Appraisers,” and “ Internal 
It does not appear in the publication how it 


Revenue.” 





CHANGES IN THE OFFICERS AND RESERVE AGENTS OF 
NATIONAL BANKS, ETC. 


Still another Treasury weekly, dealing with the 
affairs of national banks. It is a twelve-page quarto, 
and undoubtedly the officers of banks and the fiscal 
agents of the Government generally find it of engross- 


ing interest. 


CASH IN THE TREASURY. 


This is a daily statement issued by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, consisting of four quarto pages, of which 
but two are used to show the amount of cash in the 


Treasury each day. 
SPECIAL ORDERS. 


This is a War Department daily, showing the orders 
issued each day concerning army officers—leave of 
absence, changes of station, transfers, etc. The copy 
before me consists of four 12mo pages, but its size is 
determined by the amount of business transacted. 


DIPLOMATIC LIST. 


This is a State Department monthly, showing the 
members of foreign legations and the ladies attached to 
them, with the locations of the embassies. It has a deli- 
cate robin’s-egg blue cover and probably is more for 
social than official uses. 


SOME WAR DEPARTMENT MONTHLIES. 


Army List and Directory — Officers of the Army of 
the United States, is a seventy-six-page quarto con- 
taining the name and rank of every officer in the Army, 
from Theodore Roosevelt, Commander-in-Chief, to the 
youngest second lieutenant, with the arm of the service 
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to which attached. It can be procured only of the 
Superintendent of Documents, Office of the Public 
Printer, Washington, D. C., at 10 cents a copy or $1 
per year. 

Monthly Station List of the Officers of the Pay 
Department, United States Army, is a four-page 
octavo, its business in life being indicated by its title. 

Roster of the Subsistence Department, U. S. Army, 
is another four-page octavo leaflet, whose mission is 
also explained by its title-page. 

Roster Showing Stations and Duties of Officers of 
the Quartermaster’s Department, U. S. Army, makes 
eight pages, same size, and tells its business in its name. 

Stoppage Circular, four octavo pages, is undoubt- 
edly extremely interesting to the officers whose pay is 
stopped and very useful to the paymasters whose busi- 
ness it is to do the stopping. It does not particularize 
why pay is stopped, but does give information as to 
whose orders cause the stoppage. 

Enlistments for the Line of the Army is an eight- 
page, I2mo issue, showing the number of enlistments 
during each month at each of the recruiting stations in 
the United States, under the headings “ White — foot, 
mounted ; colored — foot, mounted; aggregate; total 
number rejected.” 


WEATHER BUREAU PERIODICALS, 


The Weather Bureau publications of the class under 
inspection being produced under the supervision of a 
printer who has climbed to the exalted position of Chief 
of the Weather Bureau by his own efforts, a review of 
his career will be interesting to all printers. 

Prof. Willis L. Moore, Chief of the United States 
Weather Bureau, was born in Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
in 1856. The early years of his life were spent near 
Binghamton, New York, in which city he received a 
common-school education. His father was a civil engi- 
neer in Grant’s army, and when young Willis was eight 
years old he joined his father at City Point and marched 
with the army up the Appomattox to Petersburg. He 
became a compositor and reporter on the Binghamton 
Republican, and was afterward employed on the Bur- 
lington Hawk-Eye, which latter position he left to enter 
the Government weather service. 

Professor Moore has always been an ardent student 
of the natural sciences, and for a considerable period 
he was under the private tutorage of some of the most 
eminent Government scientists. He advanced through 
every grade in the weather service by merit alone, and 
in 1894 he was appointed professor of meteorology as 
the result of a competitive examination open to all the 
scientists of the country. His marked success while 
forecasting for fifteen of the Northwestern States, with 
headquarters in Chicago, and his unusual executive 
ability, attracted the attention of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture J. Sterling Morton, and in 1895 President Cleve- 
land appointed him to the chiefship of the United 
States Weather Bureau, which position he has held 
ever since. 
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Professor Moore is the inventor of the system that 
has been in use in the Weather Bureau for twenty years 
for the rapid preparation of the daily weather map. 
Instead of using the single type he employed logotypes 
of parts of words, whole words, and phrases, which 
permitted the forecasts and synopses to be set up almost 
as rapidly as dictated, resulting in a great saving of 
time and labor. He is also the inventor of a gravity 
cooling apparatus, which, by the use of ice and salt, 
cools and purifies air in places of habitation. He is the 
author of “ Moore’s Meteorological Almanac,” of the 
chapter on “Climate” in the “American Encyclope- 
dia,” and many other publications of a scientific char- 
acter. He is a forceful speaker and is in much demand 
as a lecturer. 

Though Professor Moore has been for many years 
away from the mechanical part of the printer’s art, 
except that the Weather Bureau publications are pro- 
duced under his superintendence, he has never failed to 
show his sympathy with his former fellow craftsmen 





PROFESSOR WILLIS L. MOORE, 
Chief of the United States Weather Bureau. 


Copyright, 1904, by Clinedinst, Washington, m ¢ 


and still wants to be considered a printer. When the 
International Typographical Union convention was held 
in this city last August, he made a most delightful talk 
at the reception at the Ebbitt House on the Saturday 
night preceding the opening of the convention, and a 
few evenings later entertained the officers and many of 
the delegates at a dinner. He is very popular with the 
craft, both in this city and in other cities where he was 
stationed prior to his reaching the chiefship. 


(To be continued.) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


WO British typefounding concerns are indulging 

in a war of words, one of the bones of conten- 

tion being the possibility and desirability of the point 
system. 


HE land of the free evidently has no monopoly of 

expansion in the newspaper line, for it is said 

Holland has 250 daily publications to-day, as compared 
with five in 1840. 


T doubtless is eagerly sought for by its patrons, but 
English-speaking printers will hardly make the 
welkin ring calling for the new Scandinavian trade 
paper. It is known as the Nordisk Boktryckarekoust. 
Let us hope its subscription list is ever longer than 
its name. 





LL elements of the printing trade of South Africa 
appear to be agitating for the establishment of a 
protective tariff on printed matter. In support of the 
demand for a heavy duty, Cape Town printers assert 
that a large amount of printing that could be done as 
well in the colony is being sent abroad. 





HAT may be called “Americanism ” is evidently 
appreciated in the trade in Great Britain. It 
is at least significant to see a pressman in quest of a 
situation advertise in a transatlantic journal that he 
possesses “American experience, notions and methods.” 
This young man does not seem to have heard the har- 
rowing stories retailed to us about British resentment 
of the American invasion. 





RS. HENRY FAWCETT is the special cham- 
pion of women as Linotype and Monotype 
operators, and says there is no reason, outside the rules 
of (British) trade unions, why these machines should 
not be as commonly used by women as typewriting 
machines now are. If the lady were in charge of a 
composing-room with operators of the caliber of the 
average typewriter, she would probably change her 
mind about “closing up” time or when a rush job 
came in. “The average typewriter would make a 
good operator ” is an old and exploded idea. 





CCORDING to an English exchange, in some 
offices a new machine is never known to work 
properly until the workman has “ been seen,” though 
the public seldom hears of the practice. Recently a 
pressman visited the agency for a new press he was 
running, made himself known and coolly announced 
that it would be a good investment for the firm to give 
him some money. A small sum was offered and re- 
jected, though double the amount was accepted grudg- 
ingly. Within a few days there was a $50 “ accident ” 
under such conditions that the pressman was dis- 
charged instantly, but the unabashed gentleman sued 
for wages in lieu of the customary notice given over 
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there. Then the facts came out and instead of getting 
judgment for the amount asked the litigious pressman 
heard the court designate his act as a species of black- 
mail, and the system that fostered it monstrous and 


iniquitous. 
_ all the world knows, the London Times has 
reduced its price, and in other ways, especially 
through extensive advertising, modernized its methods. 
This has raised a storm of comment not at all flattering 
to the “ Thunderer.” Sir Philip Burne-Jones is very 
severe on the great paper, which, in his opinion, is on 
the decline as a result of its adoption of methods 
“borrowed from the sewing-machine and _ piano 
trades.” As Sir Philip attributes the Times’ depravity 
to American influence, some of our advertising experts 
ought to take him in hand, for if a newspaper — even 
the Times —can not advertise without lost of prestige, 
then there is something wrong in Denmark. 





S was intimated in these columns, the pressmen in 
convention assembled made short work of the 
attempt to repudiate the agreement with the United 
Typothetz. So far as it goes, this is pleasing, but 
better still is the avowed determination that techni- 
calities should not interfere with abiding by such 
agreements in harmony with the spirit and intent with 
which they were adopted and entered into. The press- 
men, it is noticed, are becoming nice about the use 
of language, so far as their laws are concerned, for 
“rat” and “scab” are to give way here- 
“ unfair.” 


the words 
after to the more euphonious 





M** Y are the devices resorted to by the touring 

printer when down on his luck, and some of 
them not above suspicion, but the Printers’ Register 
tells of an alleged printer who is entitled to a place 
among the champion mean men. His name is Weller, 
and at his trial recently in an English police court, it 
was divulged that for eight years he had made a prac- 
tice of calling upon women and, representing that their 
husbands had been either killed or seriously injured, 
obtained rugs and blankets and money to bring them 
home. The anxiety of the family until the “ old man ” 
made his appearance can be better imagined than 
described. This ingenious fellow also worked business 
houses with the story about employes, but the judge 
punctuated his rascally career with a three-year sen- 
tence. 


discussing conditions of employment in Great 

3ritain and America there is a tendency to over- 
look the length of service usual in the former country. 
Here changes are made with great frequency and the 
twenty-year employe is a rarity, while on the other 
side “life situations” seem to be as plentiful as Sunday- 
school pupils in the picnic season. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, the King’s printers, are said to hold the record 
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for long-time service of its employes. In addition to 
several who have retired on pensions of this firm’s 
staff in its London office, 209 men have a record of 
over twenty years’ service, of whom 131 have served 
thirty years, fifty-seven over forty years and twenty- 
two over fifty years. These gentlemen should be 
acquainted with the “style” by this time, but when 
any of the later acquisitions are in a quandary they 
doubtless consult the patriarch, who has had a steady 
job at the same frame in the same room for the respect- 
able lifetime of fifty-nine years. 





N one respect the American journeyman printer dif- 
fers from his English-speaking confréres — he is 

not in the habit of “ passing the hat ” among employers 
to augment his beneficial schemes. In British exchanges 
there are frequent references to employers subscribing 
to this or that fund established for the purpose of dis- 
pensing charity to indigent craftsmen. An Australian 
overseers’ association contemplates the establishment 
of a home for old printers and their wives, and an 
orphanage for printers’ children, and the promoters 
intend seeking pecuniary assistance through dona- 
tions from patrons. When the Union Printers’ Home 
at Colorado Springs was founded there was some 
slight sentiment in favor of asking “endowments ” 
from wealthy employers, but the idea never assumed 
tangible shape. One of the presidents of the board of 
trustees urged the abandonment of all hopes of sub- 
vention on the ground that mendicancy in any guise 
was not in keeping with the professions of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. From that time on 
all proposals to raise “ endowment funds” have been 
given short shrift, and doubtless the printers feel all 
the-prouder of the home on that account. Their 
friends and well-wishers, at least, admire the policy 
of “ going it alone” in this case, and might it not be 
worth while for the British and Australian unions, not- 
withstanding the immense good they do through their 
excellent benefit systems, to go and do likewise? Not 
the least of the good derived from trades-unionism is 
the spirit of independence which it inculcates in its 
members, and begging subscriptions does not tend in 
that direction. 


ENVER TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION is ac- 
quiring a reputation as a peacemaker. As was 

noted in THE INLAND PRINTER at the time, last year, 
through its good offices, a sympathetic strike which 
involved a majority of the industrial population of Colo- 
rado’s capital was settled. This year the merchants “boy- 
cotted ’—that was not exactly what they called it, but 
it was what they did — two papers on account of their 
attitude toward Governor Peabody. As one writer 
says, the columns of the paper were as destitute of 
ads. as a striking miner’s pockets were of money, but 
the newspapers had friends, who retaliated so effect- 
ively that in turn the aisles of the stores resembled a 
cemetery on a rainy day. Meantime the principal 
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owner of the paper, who is one of the leading criminal 
lawyers of Colorado, vowed he would have the law on 
the boycotters. At this juncture the Denver Typo- 
graphical Union got out its olive branch and wig- 
wagged it so effectively that the merchants are again 
advertising and the affidavits for the lawsuit have been 
consigned to the waste-basket. 





_ much conferring with the employers, the 

London Society of Compositors has decided, by 
the decisive vote of 7,075 to 681 (1,092 members re- 
fraining from voting), not to permit machine operators 
to be temporarily transferred to casework. This is the 
result of fear that some situations may be lost if men 
can be shifted from one class of work to another to suit 
the convenience or necessity of the office. In America 
the general, if not universal, rule is for a man to do 
what is given him to do in the line of composition, the 
union contenting itself with declaring what wages 
shall be paid on the various classes of work. When 
machines were being introduced it was urged on more 
than one occasion that a policy similar to that of the 
London Society would “ save situations ” for the men, 
but the consensus of opinion among American printers 
was that the machine problem should be met in a large 
way and a fair way, and it was felt that any situations 
thus obtained would be bought dearly if the restrictive 
regulation caused a rankling in the breasts of employ- 
ers. As a matter of fact, it is questionable if such 
regulation has any effect on the number of situations. 
As an irritating inconvenience it looms large in the 
eyes of employers, and there is in it, too, a large ele- 
ment of injustice, which is bound to breed controversy, 
contention and mischief. It is said that outside of 
London, the English method is the same as ours, 
so far as bookrooms are concerned, and it has been 
the experience of the English provincial printer — as 
with us — that few situations are affected. It may be 
that a tactical reason in hope of getting something in 
return for the concession prompts the Londoners to 
take the position they do, but such a vote on the merits 
of the proposition is surprising in face of the experi- 
ence at home and abroad. 





TWO VIEWS ON YELLOW JOURNALISM. 


N English journalist or newspaperman, in a recent 
article, has, in the Referee, something to say 
regarding American newspapers and their methods: 
“Tt is a trade,” says he, ‘and with divers striking 
exceptions it is a trade in which little scrupulosity has 
been shown. American journalism, like everything 
else which is American, is characterized by great 
energy and unbounded enterprise. It has produced 
some men of the highest gifts and the most sterling 
honesty. It boasts some organs the probity of which 
has never been assailed. But the typical newspaper of 
America is not quite all that might be desired by the 
most fastidious. American journalism is very like a 
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palace abandoned mainly to the occupation of insects. 
There are clean-swept chambers in it, but they are few, 
and they stand in strong contrast to the hundreds 
which are given over to corruption and all unclean- 
ness.’ Then, referring to Mr. Pulitzer’s demand for 
“accuracy and love of truth,” this trenchant critic 
says, “ nobody who knows American journalism will 
dispute the necessity for the demand. In that country 
nobody believes a thing because he has seen it in a 
newspaper, except in those rarest of instances in which 
accuracy and love of truth are known to be always in 
the editorial mind. The American press in the main 
holds a charter for the forgery of intelligence. It 
breeds fraudulent information as a dead hog breeds 
maggots.” 

A veteran member of the American newspaper 
press reviews the conditions a little more favorably, 
and says: 

“That daily journalism, as it exists to-day and as 
it was a decade ago, has undergone a phenomenal 
process of evolution, is a fact which can not be con- 
troverted by the most superficial of observers. 

“ The daily newspaper of the present day is a com- 
plex affair, as contradistinguished from its prototype. 
It is not only an epitome of the world’s news of the 
day, but it is also an illustrated magazine conveying to 
the minds of its readers a graphic idea of the world’s 
happenings in a succinct and intelligent way which far 
transcends the comparatively crude, cut-and-dried 
methods of the past. Condensation of news, short, 
strong editorials are the order of the day, and the 
result is the almost perfect newspaper of the twentieth 
century. 

“American journalism has always been a thing 
per se-in its enterprise and its ability to meet the needs 
of the hour. The business man has no time to read 
long editorial diatribes on the questions of the day, 
and the newspaper profession, recognizing this fact, 
briefly epitomizes news in its headlines. In fact, this 
may be said to be the day of the head-line writer. A 
hurried glance over the columns of a paper enables a 
business man to gain a comprehensive idea of any sub- 
ject in which he may be particularly interested without 
having to wade through a mass of irrelevant matter 
in order to arrive at the kernel of the subject. 

“The proprietors of newspapers throughout the 
English-speaking world, with true business instinct, 
have adopted American methods with a distinct advan- 
tage in the appreciation of their assets. 

‘Even in conservative London the influence of 
American journalism has made itself felt. Sir A. C. 
Harmsworth, proprietor of the Daily Mail, and some 
thirty other publications, has achieved his business 
success by the adoption of American methods. Sir 
George Newnes, another very successful magazine 
and newspaper publisher, has emulated Harmsworth’s 
example. Arthur Pierson is another notable example of 
the adoption of American methods, and the magazine 
publications of all three are certainly a practical exem- 
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plification of the superiority from a business stand- 
point of American literary methods. To the casual 
observer it would seem that no further improvement 
can be made in the newspaper of to-day, but there are 
possibilities in the future which may so transform 
daily journalism as to render it unrecognizable by that 
mythical personage, Lord Macauley’s New Zealander, 
sitting on the ruins of London or Brooklyn bridge. 

‘“ Unquestionably, the impetus given to the evolu- 
tion of journalism as it exists now is due more or less 
to the advent of ‘ yellow journalism.’ When it made 
its appearance in the field, a howl went up from all 
sides against its methods. Why? Because it was an 
innovation. But it succeeded, and what is more, the 
very men who objected when they realized that it had 
come to stay, began to follow in its footsteps in a 
modified form. Estheticism gave way to realism and 
sensationalism in a degree gave way to the new order 
of things. Yellow journalism and its ways was some- 
thing which the ordinary newspaper reader demanded, 
but when it came it was too pronounced and the more 
conservative denounced it. But it can not be denied 
that ‘yellow journalism’ has had much to do with 
the evolution and revolution in English journalism 
throughout the world.” 





TECHNICAL CLASSES IN AUSTRALIA. 
WO of the Australian states conduct printing 
classes in connection with their technical col- 
leges, in which composition and presswork are taught. 
Admission is restricted to apprentices and journey- 
men, and as the fees are small the classes are crowded. 
The Government of New South Wales is said to be 
the most liberal in providing equipment for ambitious 
printers, it having established a model office, of suf- 
ficient capacity for fifty students. The thoroughness 
of the range of instruction given at this school is 
attested by the syllabus of the printing classes of the 
Sydney College, which we give in full: 
COMPOSITORS’ CLASS. 

First YEAR.— Spelling; punctuation; appliances and mate- 
rials in caseroom; technical terms generally; composition of 
type-metal; qualities of good type; description of the parts of 
a type; weight of type and leads; relationship of type bodies 
and their proportion to font; point system; lay of case; char- 
acters in a font; casing letter; attitude at frame; rules to 
remember when setting; habits to acquire and avoid; rules 
for spacing and justifying; rules for dividing words; rules 
for distributing; locking-up and unlocking; casting-up matter ; 
reader’s marks; definition of stereotype, electrotype, woodcut 
and process blocks; paper and cards— various subdivisions, 
qualities and weights, equivalent weights. 

Seconp YEAR.— Production of bookwork; casting-off manu- 
script; preliminary matter — how to set; notes — how to set; 
making up — various operations; proportions of type to page; 
measures for bookwork; making margin; imposition; sheet 
and half-sheet work; signatures and their use; display in its 
various phases; use of ornament in display; use of borders 
classification of jobwork; sketching 





and vignettes, etc.; 
(rough); tablework — how to set. 

Tuirp YeAr.— Higher grade of display than for second 
composition of colorwork;  tint- 


year; harmony of color; 
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blocks; the principles of estimating; charging up work; the 
various essentials required for the production of a perfectly 
printed book. 

Students will be required to submit themselves for exam- 
ination, and to be eligible therefor a student must attend 
sixty lessons —that is, twenty theory and forty practice in 
each year. F 

PRESSMEN’S CLASS. 

First YEAR.— Sizes of paper and cards; number of sheets 
in quires and reams; pressing —hot and cold; rolling — hot 
and cold —how each is performed; use of signatures; sizes 
of furniture and chases; simple impositions; technical terms 
and phrases; locking and unlocking forms; definitions of 
stereotype, electrotype, woodcut and process blocks. The con- 
struction and working of the hand press; how to make the 
tympan and frisket. The construction and management of the 
platen machine; varieties of platen machines; packing to be 
used for various classes of work; difficulties likely to be met 
with. How to dress a cylinder and prepare a machine for 
running; setting of geared rollers; casting and care of roll- 
ers; working condition of rollers under various circumstances ; 
underlaying and overlaying; care of inks. 

Seconp YEAR.— Papers, various qualities of; machine, 
hand-made, calendered, coated, perfection and fancy cover- 
papers; when to be wetted and when to be worked dry; the 
damping-down of paper; counting, packing and keeping stock; 
sizes of jobs; legal work; folding, stitching, perforating, 
cutting. The construction and working of stop-cylinder, two- 
revolution and perfecting presses; difficulties likely to be met 
with and how they may be overcome; various methods of ma- 
king ready; the importance of systematic working on cylinder 
machines; cutting of overlays for cutwork; patent overlays 
and their construction described. The line and photo-zinco 
process explained; the use of coarse and fine grain blocks; 
effects to be obtained by different manipulation of the same 
plate; general treatment of plates. Inks, medium and quick 
drying; colored inks; suitable inks for certain papers; pig- 
ments, oils, varnishes and other vehicles; fugitive, copying, 
double-tone, trichromatic inks and their treatment; duplex and 
trichromatic printing from the original electrotype and hard- 
metal stereotype plates; tints; how to make them; theory and 
harmony of color, mixing and blending of colors practically 
demonstrated; selection of rollers for colorwork; underlaying 
and overlaying; more difficult impositions than first year; 
varieties of patent plate mounts and how to use them; printing 
with bronzes and leaf metal; embossing; care of machinery 
and running gear; machine-room economy. 

Tuirp YEAR.— Will be based upon the syllabuses of the 
first and second years, with a wide range of the whole subject 
of letterpress printing and will include such subjects as the 
following: Rotary machines; multicolor machines and their 
management; motive powers; modern presses and machinery; 
discussions upon all the latest ideas and appliances brought to 
notice for the benefit of the printing profession, etc. 

Students will be required to submit themselves for exam- 
ination, and to be eligible therefor a student must attend sixty 
lessons — that is, twenty theory and forty practice —in each 
year. 

These classes have two instructors, who were 
appointed, not by reason of their influence or through 
political pull, but after passing a competitive exam- 
ination in which forty participated. It is said that 
Germany’s wonderful progress as a commercial nation 
has been due to the fact that it afforded its 
mechanics opportunities to secure a thorough educa- 
tion, and the Australians — conceded to be a most pro- 
gressive people — are profiting by Germany’s example. 
To readily understand what the government of New 
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South Wales is doing, just ponder on the difficulties 
an American apprentice would encounter in securing 
the knowledge and practice that is almost forced on 
the Australian boy. 
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THE ARTIST-COMPOSITOR’S OPPORTUNITIES. 


BY ALBERT WARD DIPPY. 

6é T 

l sufficient interest in their life-work to rise above 
the average. I have been trying for months to secure 
the services of a few men who know a little more about 
printing than the mere handling of types. I want men 
who can originate ideas for various kinds of high- 
grade printing and then carry out these ideas in a 
distinctive manner. For the right men, permanent 
positions at exceptional salaries are waiting — but the 
men are lacking. It is easy to secure any number of 
ordinary compositors, but artist-specialists are few and 
far between.” 

A prominent master printer, the proprietor of a 
noted art printing concern, voiced his sentiments on 
the scarcity of art compositors recently in these words. 
He desired highly trained specialists, men who knew in 
a moment whether a word or two embossed on a cover- 
page would give a better effect than a 


is a strange fact that few compositors take 
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A thorough knowledge of artistic and advertising 
typography and some literary ability was required. 
The opportunity for advancement was one that seldom 
occurs in the lifetime of a journeyman printer, and yet 
the writer is cognizant of the fact that two artist- 
compositors, fully qualified, refused to leave their 
present positions to accept the offer with all its induce- 
ments. Surely this proves there must be berths of 
exceptional merit about, when two young men refuse 
a situation at nearly $40 per week! 

The names of three or four artist-compositors are 
known wherever the higher grades of printing are 
produced. They have achieved this enviable position 
among their fellow craftsmen simply because they 
made up their minds to reach the top, and were not 
afraid to study and work to get there. Specimens of 
their work appearing in trade journals are creations of 
rare typographical beauty. 

In the advertising world, opportunities for the 
skilled idea-producers are unlimited. It requires little 
thought to reach the conclusion that a compositor who 
is valuable to his employer as a creator of distinctive 
attention-attracting printing is of still greater value to 
the advertising specialist through his practical knowl- 
edge of typography, and the relative value and limi- 
tations of types. 





panel design in colors; who were capable 
of taking manuscript copy in hand and 
pushing through to completion work of 
“ out-of-the-ordinary ” quality. 
The demand for such men is general, 
and the golden opportunities awaiting the 
few who qualify should be a sufficient in- 
ducement to cause more ambitious young 
men to fit themselves for the positions. 
Salaries from $3 to $10 above the scale 
are no longer uncommon for artist-com- 
positors. One of the largest advertising 
and educational institutions in the country 
recently offered a salary of $2,000 a year 
as an inducement to a well-known special- 
ist to tone up their work. The officers 
realized that their printing plant, although 
equipped with the latest productions of 
the various typefoundries, was not turning 
out the distinctive class of printing re- 
quired to produce the best results. In 
order to make their advertising literature 
attractive and avoid constant resetting, 
they were seeking a man capable of han- 
dling all the copy and preparing it for the 
compositor’s hands. His special work was 
to be the laying out of booklets, folders 
and miscellaneous job-printing, the design- 
ing of all display, and the choosing of 
appropriate color schemes. In a word, he 
was expected to make the work so attract- 
ive that it would compel attention. 
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The artist-compositor, who has an eye to the future, 
will reinforce his knowledge of typography with a 
course in practical advertising. Linked together, these 
two qualifications place opportunities before ambitious 
young men which under other circumstances they 
would be compelled to refuse. Advertising, extensive 
as it is at present, is still in its infancy, according to 
authorities on the subject. It pays salaries which a 
few years ago would have appeared visionary, and it 
is a well-known fact that some of the best advertising 
experts to-day are graduates from artist-compositors’ 
frames. 

It stands to reason that a man who has handled 
copy and type, who has originated designs and clothed 
them in appropriate typographical dress, is better 
qualified and can produce results excelling the best 
work of the advertising man lacking the practical 
experience. 

The study of advertising is immeasurably simpli- 
fied by an artist-compositor’s knowledge of his art, 
and his chances for coveted positions are far better 
than one less qualified in this way. 

When a master printer requires a man to represent 
him on the street he invariably looks for one who has 
won a reputation on the case. He knows that a man 
who can talk practically to his customers is a valuable 
acquisition. Such a man rarely has to return to the 
office to inquire if this or that detail can be mastered, 
or whether so much matter will go into a given space 
and still be attractive. He can suggest ideas to the 
customer that will tone up his work and raise the 
printer in his estimation; he can, by his practical 
knowledge, impress the customer with the knowledge 
that he knows his business, and, knowing his business, 
can produce the best results —and thus secure his 
trade. 

The opportunities presented to those who continue 
working on the case are not to be despised. The 
artist-compositor always commands a higher salary 
than the average man. He is a specialist in the office, 
the man to whom the employer looks for exceptional 
results, and to whom in return he extends special 
privileges. His work is on a higher plane than that of 
the ordinary compositor. There is a subtle attractive- 
ness about it, an individuality displaying taste and har- 
mony. The reputation of the office is in his hands, and 
he has every inducement to do his best. Average men 
lose their individuality, but the specialist is in a class 
by himself. 

There is a position at an attractive salary in every 
printing-office worthy the name for at least one artist- 
compositor — and master printers are always on the 
lookout to secure the services of men whose native 
good taste has been developed by a study of design. 

The compositor who; having finished his trade, is 
working mechanically, without striving to increase his 
knowledge, or improve his work, should ponder over 
these facts. There is always room at the top, but the 
men who are satisfied with a mere working knowledge 
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of the trade never reach the top. The golden oppor- 
tunities are for those who observe and study, and then 
put into practical use the knowledge they have assimi- 
lated. 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 


A SCOOP. 
BY ROY GRIFFITH. 


**T have a scoop,” the stranger said; 
Said the pressman, “ Say no more; 

Go see the city editor 
In 20, second floor.’ 


’ 





The stranger climbed the winding stairs, ‘ean 
Still turning to the right, |Rumnine| 





When, turning left in downward course, 
A desk-man hove in sight. 


“*T have a scoop,” the stranger said; 
The desk-man’s eye grew bright; 
“You'll find the city editor 
In 20, second flight.” 


But first he came upon the staff, 
any In gay apparel clad; 
‘od 7" x ° ° 
s They gave the stranger notice slight; 
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TY His face grew long and sad. 
= **T have a scoop,” the stranger said; 
About the haughty group 
& (A ks There ran a wondering murmur of 
x. E> SEES fe 


““Great Scott! He’s got a scoop! 


And then, in more respectful tone, 








They bade the stranger go le? Dy BY 
And see the city editor a Xe. / SS 
In 20, just below. sanonesf § EE RA 5s 
ares gy / if 4 . VW 
So with the air of one who comes 
To stay forever more, aes Oa t ) 
He sought room 20, just below, at i ¥ li = 
And knocked upon the door. Cae eee 
' Cony “T have a scoop,” in accents sad 
; 4 The aged man began; 
rf) The city ed. looked o’er his specs. — 
@ || Sit He was a busy man. 
if | p A ““T have a scoop,” the stranger said; 
ay The other, ‘‘ Quick! The rest? ” 
And clutched his precious telegrams 
More tightly to his breast. 
“I sell them cheap,” the stranger said; 
And from his coat within — 
He pulled a patent sugar-scoop, rs fs 
A wretched thing of tin! : Ngan 
f ~ 
In wrath the editor arose, _ 1 \- 
The stranger fled before, a Fil 
He took the stairs in horrid bumps [ a 
Of twenty steps or more. aa Tene Ne 


He overtook the desk-man 

And he beat him by a yard; 
He landed mighty sudden, 

And he landed mighty hard. 


A moment sat the stranger there, 
Then, stupefied, arose; 

With Chesterfieldian dignity 
He brushed his tattered clothes. 





“Vit, all the same,” he made remark, 
And smoothed his battered hat, 

““T’ve heern ’em say they wanted ’em — 
“There’s no denyin’ that.’ 
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POETS AND HUMORISTS OF THE AMERICAN 
PRESS. 


BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 


EORGE VERE HOBART, probably better known to 
{. the newspaper readers of the country as the genial 
“ Dinkelspeil,” was born in Nova Scotia about thirty- 
seven years ago. At the age of eleven years he left school to 
become a telegraph operator, and how well he succeeded was 
attested by his having, at twelve years of age, charge of a 
little station where news of the world was daily sent over 
the wires. It was not long after this that the young operator 
decided to broaden his horizon, and struck out for South 
Carolina, from whence he went to Cumberland, Maryland, 
where as an operator he was employed in the service of the 
United Press. 
While at Cumberland, Mr. Hobart enlisted himself in laud- 
able efforts to boom the town, sometimes as manager, backer 





GEORGE V. HOBART, 


and general “hustler” for the local baseball team, at other 
times bravely facing the public in the glare of the footlights of 
the local stage. Here was known his first work as a librettist 
—a field in which he has since won an enviable position. His 
first effort was a burlesque on “ Pinafore,’ the music for 
which was written by local musical aspirants. Mr. Hobart 
took one of the characters of his own creation, that of “ Cap- 
tain Corcoran.” The memory of the success of that perform- 
ance will long remain with those who had the good fortune 
to witness it. 

It was also at Cumberland that Mr. Hobart first became 
identified with journalism. It was while handling the service 
of the United Press that he was concerned in establishing a 
weekly, the Sunday Scimitar, for which each week he wrote 
a half page of jokes and verses. “ Dinkelspeil’s” meditations 
and “ gonversationings” first appeared in the Scimitar, where 
about the same time appeared a character named “ Guggen- 
heimer ” and an Irishman of the “ Dooley” type, long before 
Peter Finley Dunne immortalized “ Archey Road.” 

The Cumberland Times next claimed his services. It was 
at this time that General Coxey’s army made its memorable 
march in the direction of Washington, along the line of the 
old Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. Mr. Hobart was one of a 
number of newspaper correspondents who accompanied this 
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Carle Browne, chief of staff of the 
army, and Lieutenant-General Coxey had a difference, which 
resulted in Browne’s determiration to resign his commission. 
So he entered a telegraph office and filed a long telegram to 
Coxey, who was in advance of his columns, giving the whys 


ill-starred expedition. 


and wherefores of his important decision. Mr. Hobart, with 
his ears open for news, soon knew from the ticking of the 
* sounder ” that something important was on, and he was soon 
“sitting up and taking notice,” with the result that in a short 
time, thanks to his telegraphic experience, he had the copy for 
a most beautiful “scoop,” which, by the correspondents that 
marched with the “ Coxeyites,” is remembered to this day. 

From Cumberland Mr. Hobart drifted to Baltimore, where 
he worked successively on the Herald, News, American and 
World. Politics and baseball furnished the subjects for most 
of his work on the Baltimore dailies. While on the Herald 
he first performed the feat of reporting the baseball games in 
verse, to the delight of the local team, who had just won the 
pennant. These baseball epics were very widely copied and 
added not a little to his growing fame as a humorist. While 
on the staff of the News Mr. Hobart performed his baseball! 
verse stunt in a manner that, as far as known, has never been 
equaled in the annals of poesy. The game was played in New 
York and Mr. Hobart occupied a seat in the press box. As 
the third man went out in the first inning the story of the first 
ninth of the game was being telegraphed to Baltimore, where 
in less than eight minutes it was in type in the News office. 
At 6:30 the baseball extra of the News was on the street with 
the complete story of the whole contest in beautiful “ machine- 
made” verse, mechanically perfect. This feat naturally cre- 
ated a great sensation in poetical circles, and when it is con- 
sidered that it took Gray at least eight years to produce his 
“Elegy,” it is readily seen that America is still far in the lead 
in point of speed. 

After a few years’ work in Baltimore, Mr. Hobart came 
within range of the siren voice of Mr. Hearst, and it was not 
long before the cogitations of “ Dinkelspeil” appeared in the 
New York Journal, the Chicago American and the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, where, notwithstanding his surroundings, the 
versatile Teuton still waxes cheerful — one day in his “ heart- 
to-heart ” talks, to be followed by his “ Lives of Famous Men” 
and interspersed with “ gonversationings ” and book reviews. 

Even before Mr. Hobart decided to make New York his 
home, he met, while in the metropolis, “Manny” Friend, 
lawyer and theatrical man. Through him he was introduced 
to George W. Lederer. To this chance meeting may be 
ascribed the beginning of his career as librettist, for that very 
night Mr. Hobart had the contract to collaborate with Louis 
Harrison on the book for “ Broadway to Tokio.” Soon after- 
ward he added to his laurels by his librettos for “A Million 
Dollars,’ ‘ After Office Hours,” “Miss Prinnt,” “ Hodge, 
Podge & Co.,” “The New Yorkers,” “The Wild Rose,” ete. 

Next to “ Dinkelspeil,” Mr. Hobart’s fame is probably best 
credited to the “ John Henry” books, issued under the nom 
de plume of Hugh McHugh. The first of the “John Henry” 
sketches was written as an advertisement for the New York 
Theater, and upon its publication, publishers were not slow to 
recognize its possibilities, and from a number of offers for a 
book of sketches of the same character, he accepted a propo- 
sition made by the G. W. Dillingham Company, and in six 
hours produced the first of the “John Henry” books. His 
opinion as to this effort may be surmised from the fact that 
he was unwilling to sign the sketch, and being given a day to 
supply a nom de plume, saw a sign with the name “ McHugh” 
on it, and he let it go at that. 

The success of the “John Henry” books has been phe- 
nomenal, the last one issued, “I’m from Missouri,” bringing 
the aggregate of sales up to more than four hundred and forty- 
five thousand copies. 

Mr. Hobart has written more than two hundred songs, 
among those for which the music was composed by such prom- 
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inent composers as Reginald De Koven, Ludwig Englander 
and A. Baldwin Sloane, have been some that have become 
widely popular. 

To those who are familiar with Mr. Hobart’s work only 
through his “ Dinkelspeil” sketches, his handling of the negro 
dialect, shown in the three verses “ Sleep, Li’] Chile,” and child 
verse, “The Wee One’s Wishes,” may come as a surprise. 

Mr. Hobart, while a prolific writer, is most painstaking, 
and to keep up with the demands for the products of his pen 
it has often been necessary for him to resort to the burning 
of the midnight oil. 

Mr. Hobart is married and has a son of five years — 
George V., Jr. Mrs. Hobart, a native of Maryland, was, 
before her marriage, Miss Sarah H. Devries. Mrs. Hobart 
is a woman of charming personality, as well as of literary 
tastes and achievements, having before her marriage written 
much for publication. 


SLEEP, LI’L CHILE! 


De night am long an’ de col’ win’ roar, 
Sleep, li’l chile, go sleep! 

Yo’ Pappy he doan’ come home no more, 
Sleep, li’l chile, go sleep! 

I wonder he sees us all alone, 

Wif nuffin’ to eat except a bone; 

An’ do he hear yo? Mammy moan? 
Sleep, li’1 chile, go sleep! 


De stars am hid an’ de sky am black, 
Sleep, li’l chile, go sleep! 

Yo’ father am gone an’ he doan’ come back, 
Sleep, li’l chile, go sleep! 

He say ‘‘ Good-bye!” an’ he gone erway 

Till comes dat everlastin’ day — 

An’ it seems sech a long, long while to stay! 
Sleep, li’l chile, go sleep! 


De trees, dey ben’ an’ de branches break, 
Sleep, 1i’l chile, go sleep! 

Mah heart ben’, too, an’ it ache an’ ache, 
Sleep, li’l chile, go sleep! 

I reckon ef Pappy looks down below 

He say: ‘‘ Mistah God, please le’ me go; 

Kase mah wife an’ chile dey needs me so! ” 
Sleep, li’l chile, go sleep! 


THE WEE ONE’S WISHES. 


I wisht I was a drate big King, 
The bigges’ ever seen! 
*En nights ’at wasn’t Tris’mas Eve 
I’d make ’em Hollow E’en. 
An’ ’en I'd go an’ tell my Paw, 
“See here, you, Paw!” I’d say, 
** Now you jus’ dare to call me in 
When I go out to play!” 
I wisht 
I was 
A King! 


I wisht I was a drate big King, 
I’d buy some tickets so 
*At I could see the circus, an’ 
I dess I’d let Paw go. 
3ut if he made me study at 
My joggerfy I jus’ 
Would leave him home, ’tause like as not 
He’d aggervate an’ fuss — 
I wisht 
I was 
A King! 


I wisht I was a drate big King, 
I know what I’d do with 

A boy ’at always chases me, 
His name is Bobby Smith! 

I’d buy a big perliceman’s club, 
A dog, an’ ’en a gun, 

An’ ’en I’d say to Bobby Smith, 
“You dasn’t make me run!” 

I wisht 

I was 

A King! 
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I wisht I was a drate big King, 
I’d bring my Mamma here; 
Paw says she’s up ’ere in the skies, 

An’ ’en he calls me “ Dear ”’; 
His eyes gets full of tearses, too, 
‘En he don’t speak at all. 

I dess I’d go an’ get my Maw 
If I was not so small — 
I wisht 
I was 
A King! 





A HUSTLING INLAND PRINTER AGENT. 


The photograph herewith presented is that of F. H. Janssen, 
the popular and well-known agent for THE INLAND PRINTER in 
New York. Mr. Janssen started in 1897 as an agent for this 
publication, selling eight copies the first month, and by the end 
of a year had secured twenty-two 
customers monthly. This list has 
been increased until he now han- 
dles thirty-five copies of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER each month. 

Mr. Janssen started in 1885, 
at the age of fifteen years, as an 
errand-boy in the printing-office 
of Wynkoop & Hallenbeck, New 
York city, and has worked him- 
self up to his present position 
with that firm, now known as 
the Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Craw- 
ford Company, where he is em- 
ployed as job compositor and 
stonehand. Nearly twenty years 
of service with one firm is a good record and speaks well for 
the sterling qualities of Mr. Janssen, which are further wit- 
nessed in the record he is making as a hustling agent for the 
printer’s favorite magazine. 





F. H. JANSSEN. 





FROM A RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY. 

The following review of “The Principles of Design,” by 
Ernest Allan Batchelder, published by The Inland Printer 
Company, appeared in the International Studio for June, 1904: 

“Tf there is one evil more than another which is predom- 
inant to-day in architecture and pictorial art alike, it is the 
vagueness and indefiniteness of ideas with which the architect 
or artist sets out to accomplish his work—or, at any rate, 
appears so to have proceeded. Hence the surfeit of hybrid 
expressions and mixture of intentions which we observe on 
every hand in the attempts at would-be novel designs in almost 
every medium. This book is written by one who was asso- 
ciated with Doctor Ross, of Harvard University, as instructor 
at the Summer School of Design. The author believes that 
many books on the same subject, while helpful and instructive, 
oftentimes leave too much to be taken for granted; he also 
hopes that he will have succeeded in adequately defining the 
principles from which the student’s first steps should be taken, 
in order to acquire a clear concept of line and area composi- 
tion. The development of his subject is indicated in the fol- 
lowing chapter heads: The Elementary Line, Shape Rhythm, 
Measure Balance, Areas, Tone Balance, Measure Harmony, 
Measure Rhythm, Tone Rhythm, Tone Harmony, From the 
Abstract to Nature, Decorative Arrangement, From Nature 
to the Abstract. The volume is fully illustrated in a way that 
seems to be thoroughly practical and adequate. The book is 
one that students will find worth while mastering from cover 
to cover.” 


HE WAS DISCHARGED. 
City Editor — What did you discharge that reporter for? 
Managing Editor — For lying. I sent him up to interview 
my mother-in-law and he came back and said she wouldn’t 
talk.— Western Publisher. 
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CORRESPONDENCE | 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be sub- 
ject to revision. 

















TRAINING OF APPRENTICES. 


To the Editor: Concorp, N. H., July 27, 1904. 

John G. Saxe, in one of his more pretentious poems, says: 

“* As landsmen, sitting in inglorious ease, 

Prate of the dangers of the stormy seas, 

As parlor soldiers, graced with fancy scars, 

Rehearse their bravery in imagined wars, 

As arrant dunces have been known to sit 

In grave discourse of wisdom and of wit 

As each is oftenest eloquent of what 

He hates or covets but possesses not.” 
So may not a fellow who has never had the employment of 
labor or its personal direction propose a scheme that appeals 
to him for the advancement of the profession which he has 
chosen? 

In these days, when the technical journals are, almost with- 
out exception, voicing the need for competent instruction for 
apprentices, when the smaller general repair shops are furnish- 
ing nearly all the all-round machinists for foremen and super- 
intendents in the large shops, and when the country printing- 
office, with its varied opportunities, is looked to for the man 
with the best general knowledge of the allied trades as a 
whole (a knowledge absolutely necessary for foreman and 
manager). When these facts are so plainly apparent, why is 
it that the large offices do not “rise to the occasion?” 

The country printing-office or the smaller city office is 
usually conducted by the owner, and it is to his manifest 
advantage that his apprentice gets an earning knowledge of 
the business as quickly as possible. As a rule the bright boy 
in such offices gets this knowledge at least two years earlier 
than the boy under a foreman, who is left too often to absorb 
the trade from the atmosphere of the large office, along with 
a good deal else. 

When I entered the office as devil, my duties were many 
and varied, but I received no direct instruction until one of 
the journeyman who, for some reason, took a liking to me 
said, “ Now, see here; there is not anybody in the shop who 
cares a continental whether you learn the trade or not. Any 
of them will answer your questions, if you know enough to 
ask them. Now, I will tell you what you have to know before 
you are a passable journeyman, and if you ’tend to business 
you can learn them in their regular order, and at the end of 
three years you ought to be of some use to yourself.” Some 
fellows might put these things in different order, but this was 
the way the old man “ put me through.” 

You proprietors, how many of your journeymen are in 
reality but apprentices in all but a limited specialty? What 
does your average compositor know about stock, or pressman 
about type, or either about the possibilities of cutmaking? 
Given a bid necessary to meet in order to get a certain job, 
how many of them can help you out in working down the 
cost of production. Suppose next season, or now, for that 
matter, you were to inaugurate a series of practical talks or 
lectures to your entire force. Choose some suitable compos- 
itor (he may be from your own force, but better still from 
outside). Then a job pressman and cylinder pressman, 
make-up man, stockman or cutter, a good bookbinder, if you 
do binding. Stock and ink drummers can talk well and to 
your profit; cutmaking and papermaking might be interesting 
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and instructive. Then yourself sum up the result of the 
course with the suggestions of some of the things brought 
out that may be adaptable to your business. Some of the 
problems of the business office might give the men an insight 
and more sympathetic interest in the success of the business. 
An important feature would be to have every man present at 
each lecture, even if you had to put them into the working 
hours. Do not expect the highest degree of interest by all the 
men until they get awakened. The cost will be somewhat, 
but you will fare exceedingly ill if many ideas are not brought 
out that will pay you big interest for years. I know a job 
pressman who was able to save his employer more than his 
wages by a chance conversation with an ink drummer after 
hours. The overlay-cutter and cutmaker ought to be brought 
together. The men who like to hang around the office at noon 
or evening should be encouraged. <A table of trade journals, 
type specimens, tasty display jobs and dainty booklets, as well 
as bindings, might be arranged. 

I have in mind a journeyman who for years was absolutely 
barren of ingenuity, who, by judicious use of specimens, used 
to do a good grade of displaywork (he was very rapid), but 
suppose he had not been able to see the specimens. 

See to it that every man gets a copy of the nice jobs he has 
had a hand in; do not make him pilfer it. Most men have a 
pardonable pride in their good work. Hang up in some place 
the best work you turn out, with the names of the men who 
worked on it. 

Do not depend too much on your foreman. How many 
times, when necessity has made you call a man from the ranks 
to the position of foreman, you have found it an advantage. 
Capabilities undreamed of lie in many men. 

Now, do not understand me that you can make pressmen 
of compositors, or vice versa, but a better knowledge of the 
allied trades will surely make them better specialists. 

The most progressive indication in the whole realm of 
unionism is the course of lectures to apprentices by Chicago 
Typographical Union, No. 16, as reported in THe INLAND 
PRINTER, and it is a hopeful sign that employes are realizing 
that along with increasing wages and better conditions should 
come increased efficiency. €. 





THE STATUS OF PROOFREADERS. 


To the Editor: Des Mornes, IA., June 9, 1904. 

Noting by the current Printer that you invite contributions 
on all themes relating to the printer’s art, I send the following, 
believing there is a place for its consideration by both printers 
and publishers. 

Would any one be so good as to answer through the col- 
umns of THE INLAND PRINTER the apparently simple question: 
What is the status of the proofreader in the composing-room ? 
In many of our larger cities and in some smaller ones they are 
required to be members of the printer’s union, in whatever 
form it may exist there, which implies a knowledge of the 
printer’s art and an experience at the case. 

In such cases the hours, pay, regulations of assistant, a 
copyholder, are taken care of by the union, and in such cases 
no foreman need ever. be embarrassed a second time by a 
“bill of errors,” chargeable to the “ proofreader’s department,” 
for, as the employer of unionized labor, he is in a position to 
protect himself. 

In many towns and even smaller cities the proofreader is 
employed and its (?) hours, etc., regulated by the literary 
department, the editorial management thus assuming the 
responsibility of dates and commas. In such cases no protec- 
tion is afforded a foreman, if there is the usual determination 
on the part of the business office to produce dividends by 
procuring a proofreader or other assistant not unionized, at 
the smallest cost. 

There is many a big western daily whose proud boast it 
is to run from five to seven editions a day with an “extra” 
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every few minutes and some sort of display-ad. folder on 
Sundays, handling hundreds of thousands of dollars in adver- 
tising every year, besides its right modicum of news matter, 
where every word of printed matter is expected to be passed 
upon and its truth to copy scrutinized by one sickly young 
woman, for whom no copyholder is provided, and who 
receives, and often for seven days’ work, the munificent salary 
of but $12. 

What is the status of a proofreader in relation to union- 
ized or protected labor? M. B. JoHNsSTON. 





A CORRECTION. 


To the Editor: Boutper, Coto., July 2, 1904. 

In June issue you are led to make a misstatement, in 
regard to the affair at Victor when the Record office was 
destroyed. The facts are these: The Record had been uphold- 
ing the union. On the morning of the outrage it published an 
editorial advising the union miners to call off the strike, say- 
ing it had been lost, and blaming that body for the hard times. 
That night six masked men destroyed the Record office and 
damned the men for going back on the union. The office was 
destroyed by union miners. The proprietor himself stated that 
the damage had been done by union miners. So as to be sure 
this statement is correct, will you please write to the Record 
at Victor and see if the reports we get here are wrong. All 
we want is the truth. Respectfully, 

Otto H. WANGELIN, Editor Herald. 





FILING SPECIMENS OF PRINTING. 


*AMPLES of printing are of the first consideration in 
S securing orders, in obtaining an idea of the customer’s 
taste, of the effects of type display, of cuts, of inks, of 
stock, of the ability of the printer. Yet there are few satis- 
factory plans for preserving specimens of work so that they 
can be exhibited repeatedly, be at all times readily accessible 
and yet be kept fresh and attractive in appearance. 

The practice most generally followed is to sort the various 
kinds of work into divisions in boxes, and out of these to 
select as far as possible something that may go to illustrate 
the customer’s views or the skill and taste of the printer. The 
specimens may be shown in or out of the printing-office, but in 
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either case the specimens gain nothing in the direct handling, 
and all too frequently are soiled or lost. 

One who is exhibiting goods for sale gives careful regard 
to effects in displaying them. The background and accessories 
to give the object of sale attractiveness are calculated with 
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SPECIMENS MOUNTED ON DARK COVER-STOCK. 


. judgment and taste. A picture, for instance, gains immensely 
by the addition of a proper mat and frame. It is not sufficient 
to explain how much better it will look when these are added. 
Add them, and the price obtained will be a better one. The 
increased attractiveness will also serve to enlarge the sales- 

man’s esteem for it and stiffens him in obtain- 

ing an adequate price. 

This is profoundly true in the matter of 
printers’ specimens. Preparing specimens for 
exhibition is not only profitable directly so far 
as obtaining orders is concerned, but of the 
greatest possible educational value, and a de- 
lightful avocation to the printer who loves his 
trade. 

The plan of mounting specimens in books 
is not elastic enough, though quite a favorite 
one with many printers. It may do very well 
for specimens of one’s own individual work — 
but every printer should be a. collector of rep- 
resentative work, and these collections should 
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SPECIMENS MOUNTED ON DARK COVER-STOCK. 


the apprentice or the journeyman and can be 
made of the first importance to the largest 
printing establishment. 

Printed specimens, with few exceptions, 
do not exceed 9% by 11% in size. Letter- 
heads, bill-heads, statements, cards, menus, 

















programs, booklets, etc., are the specimens most difficult 
to arrange for ready exhibition. Take a quantity ‘of some 
dark cover-stock —though if close study is to be given to 
effects, a light color may be used for some specimens, and 
so through a variety of shades to meet the particular require- 
ments. Cut these to a uniform size, 9% by 11%, and on these 
mount the specimens. They can be classified as the judgment 
or taste may direct. It may be desirable to show a complete 
series of stationery: letter-head, bill-head, statement and busi- 
ness card. The larger specimens may be folded up in accor- 
dion plaits and the lower fold pasted or gummed to the 
mount. Room will thus be allowed for the whole series on 
one mount, arranged in artistic angles as the taste of the 
operator may dictate. Such series makes an effectual display 
for the printer who desires to “ fit out” a customer with a full 
line of business stationery. These can be kept together. It 
is not necessary for the printer to confine himself to his own 
work. Any good specimen should be secured —an effective 
advertisement, a nice color effect on a folder or booklet. Cut 
it out and mount it. Study it, and taste will be developed and 
improved. 

The classification may include: Calling cards — Script, 
Engraver’s Title, Roman, Old English, Gothic, etc. Profes- 
sional cards —engraved or printed. Business cards—in all 
the varied methods, plain and colors, and so on down the list 
of every kind of printing. 

Having the specimens all ready mounted, the next consid- 
eration is filing them. The means to do so is ready at hand 
in the vertical filing systems now on the market, illustrations 
of some of which are here shown in sizes and arrangement 
to suit the convenience of the individual or the office. The 
cabinets shown are fitted with guide cards of heavy manila. 
The projection on the upper part of the illustration is to be 
lettered with the indicating word of the class of the speci- 
mens, after the style of the familiar card index. A metal- 
rimmed projection with the perforation in the bottom of the 
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ARRANGEMENT OF THE DRAWER. 


guide card fits in a slot in the bottom of the drawer of the 
cabinet, and through all of the guide cards a metal rod is 
inserted which holds them ali 
in place and prevents their ac- 
cidental withdrawal when the 
specimens are being arranged 
or taken out for exhibition. 
The illustrations are sufficiently 
explanatory of themselves with- 
out much description. Home- 
made apparatus can be adapted 
to the idea, but the handsome | 
appearance of these cabinets 

and the low price will not war- 

rant makeshifts to any 
include paper samples and foundry specimens. 
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GUIDE CARD. 


extent. The plan can be made to 
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A TWO-DRAWER CASE — SECTIONAL STYLE. 
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Contributions of practical value are solicited for this depart- 
ment. Remittances will be made for acceptable articles on 
receipt of manuscript. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 

A CHECK ON PROOFS SUBMITTED. 

A check should be kept on all proofs submitted, and after 
a reasonable length of time has elapsed the party to whom 
submitted should be communicated with. The “ rank outsider,” 
especially, knows so little about the art preservative that in 
many cases he does not realize that his work is at a standstill 
until the proof is returned. Then again, proofs sent out may 
be mislaid or lost. A memorandum of proofs submitted, with 
the date of submission and a careful check thereon each day 
often prevents a job from becoming “stale” and gives your 
firm a reputation for promptness and “eternal vigilance ” — 


the price of success. B. E. SAVAGE. 


IMPOSING BOOK FORMS WITH A PENCIL. 
When the stoneman in the medium-sized office has more 
imposing than can be expeditiously handled, a sheet of paper 
with the lay of the form and the proper margin indicated 
thereon may profitably be turned over to an intelligent case- 
hand. The up-to-date stonehand does most of his calculation 
by either written or mental arithmetic, and a_ ten-minute 
diagram may save the day on a rush job. A verification by a 
competent workman of forms made in this manner is only 
a matter of a few moments, and the casehand has had some 

experience that makes him more valuable. B.E. S. 


SYSTEMATIC LABELING OF CASES. 


The writer recently had occasion to devise a label system 
for a medium-sized job office, and, in view of the considerable 
amount of labor attached thereto, attempted to combine with 
the same operation a complete office specimen book and an 
index or directory, showing the location of each font. With 
what success the measure was attended will be left to the 
reader of the outline following: 

The first step was to adopt a standard-size label holder, in 
this case 514 by 114 inches being the size selected, the width 
allowing the admission to the holder of a card label bearing the 
impression of a seventy-two-point line. The measure for com- 
posing the specimen lines was set at thirty picas, and after 
placing cases as desired (in this case in series), a compositor 
proceeded to set a line from each case, giving the number of 
points and the name of the face, abbreviations being permitted 
on the, larger sizes. After proving and correcting the lines so 
set, they were made up to fit a sheet of cardboard of the width 
of the label holder and of sufficient length to admit of an 
entire series appearing on one sheet. Three-quarters of an 
inch white space at the top of the card was separated from 
the labels proper by a light-faced rule. Underneath this rule 
the lines were so spaced that they struck the center of a space 
equivalent to the width of the label holder. Two forms were 
thus made up and sent to the pressroom for twenty copies. 
While one form was on the press a stonehand changed the 
lines on the dead form, one man being able to keep the press 
going until all lines were printed. Having completed the 
printing, one sheet of each form was sent to the bindery, where 
the sheets were jogged at the head and the stock cut apart in 
strips to fit the label holders, using the head rule for a guide 
in measuring the required width. Every label slipped into 
place with accuracy and gave a very neat appearance in the 
new brass label holders. 

From the remaining printed copies several sets were gath- 
ered and punched at the top to fit a patent binder, making 
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complete office specimen-books. The next step was to number 
every cabinet or rack and also to number each case, commenc- 
ing with No. I on each rack or cabinet. One specimen-book 
was then numbered to correspond with the cabinet and case 
numbers, this for use in the composing-room, where it proves 
valuable as a directory to new men and in the location of 
seldom-used type. 

By the use of this system new specimens may be added a 
sheet at a time or old ones disposed of as the type wears out 
or is changed. BBO: 
SUBMITTING PROOFS. 


Of great importance in the successful conduct of a job- 
printing office is the proper submitting of proofs. The jobber 
should be painstaking in this regard, for a business man 
delights to receive from the printer proofsheets that are neat 
and clean. The request, printed on the outside of the envelope 
containing them, to kindly O. K. enclosed proofs with correc- 
tions, if any, and return at earliest convenience, generally 
meets with quick response, for he is impressed with the busi- 
ness instinct that prompts the request. 

All proving should be done on a proof press if this is avail- 
able. If a proof planer is used, the effort should be made to 
obtain as even an impression as possible with as little hammer- 
ing as necessary. French folio or stock that is soft in texture 
and transparent should be used in all cases, as this reduces the 
danger of damage to type, and all proofs should be marked 
with pencil or scored to show the proportion of type and stock. 

Press proofs in color should be submitted of colorwork, 
otherwise the job presents a half-finished appearance that the 
average customer is quick to call attention to. Of course, the 
extra labor of taking such proofs should be included in the 
estimates. 

A good way to illustrate the proportion of type-matter on 
a business or visiting card is to place the card on which it is 
to be printed on a flat surface, then lay the proofsheet on top 
of it. The proof paper, being transparent, enables one to 
obtain correct proportion; then by placing another sheet on 
top of this, so as to prevent the proofsheet from becoming 
soiled, and running the thumbnail completely around the edge 
of the card, an embossed effect is obtained that is pleasing. 

F, F. Turner. 


RULE AND RULE CASES. 


The advent of paneling and rulework in job printing has in 
recent years taxed to the utmost the supply of rules in the 
average job-printing office. Few indeed are the offices where 
there is as much rule as is required. In many offices to 
endeavor to set a good job in panel design is to invite nervous 
prostration, so great is the difficulty in obtaining the necessary 
rule. And yet all proprietors know that it pays to keep the 
rule cases well filled, because time lost in piecing and searching 
for it would, in many cases, pay for new rule. 

The distribution of rule cases so that they will be handy to 
the men has also been given much thought. The concentration 
of all rule in large cases has been abandoned in many instances 
for the handier way of employing quarter cases and putting 
but one font in a case. Four of these cases may be put in a 
full-sized blank case if desired for concentration, but they are 
generally found on the frames of the jobbers, where they are 
handy to them. A noticeable feature in many composing- 
rooms is the tendency to concentrate all material in as small a 
radius as possible. To go from one end of the composing- 
room to the other in quest of a rule case is not desirable. It 
is also time-consuming, and therefore expensive. 

In order to secure correct joining of rules it is imperative 
that they be thoroughly cleansed before distributing. 

1 Faes Saad Be 
THE SPACE AND QUAD CASE. 


One of the greatest advantages of the space and quad case 
is that an inventory can always be taken of the stock of spaces 





































































and quads on hand. The wise foreman keeps his eye on these 
cases and sees that they are always well filled. Profits in a 
job-printing office are largely increased when the jobbers are 
kept supplied with spaces and quads with which to set their 
jobs quickly and construct and justify them well. If one 
wishes to obtain the best work from them and expects both 
quality and quantity, he must not be harrassed by lack of 
material. It is more profitable in the long run to buy material 
if necessary to preserve his tranquillity of mind. Let us not 
forget that dividend-paying material is a necessary adjunct to 
dividend-paying type, in order that it be dividend-paying in 
the fullest sense of the term. What can it profit a job-office 
proprietor if his plant is stocked with an abundance of the 
latest type-faces and exhibits a pitiful lack of material with 
which to put it into use? 

The location of space and quad cases should be as central 
as possible, and easy of access to all the jobbers. As they are 
much used, they should be placed in the lightest part of the 
composing-room, and because they are constantly exposed to 
dust they should be frequently blown out. All boxes should 
be kept as full as possible. In many offices the upper row of 
boxes which contain thin spaces, especially in the smaller sizes, 
are sadly neglected, and in consequence jobbers are compelled 
to go to cases containing body type for these spaces. 

BoP. E. 
THE LEAD CASE. 

In many well-regulated job offices the practice is in vogue 
of going over the lead cases at least once a year to eliminate 
the “bastard” sizes that, it seems, will creep in. Excellent as 
is the practice, it would not be necessary if every jobber would 
do his share in keeping the lead case tidy. He should make it 
a point, when finding a “bastard” lead, to cut to a standard 
size immediately, and to always endeavor to leave the lead 
case in as good condition as he finds it. The work of keeping 
the leads straight is, in most offices, left to apprentices, who 
very often fail to realize how important it is that the lead case 
be kept in best possible order, and it suffers in consequence. 
A well-kept lead case is a distinctive feature of a model 
composing-room. FF. BY. 


ORNAMENT AND BORDER CASES. 


In those job offices which are not supplied with a proper 
cabinet for ornaments and‘ borders, the disposal of them, or 
rather the selection of a suitable place for them, is quite a 
problem. This is especially true of the smaller offices, which 
generally require but a few feet of a border and some miscella- 
neous ornaments. A good way out of the difficulty is to select 
a case in which the boxes are large and commodious, such as 
the Yankee job case, place it on a rack as a companion to the 
space case, the ornament case occupying the upper part of the 
rack and the space and quad case the lower, employing the 
smaller boxes for the six and twelve-point borders and mis- 
cellaneous ornaments, and the larger boxes for the larger 
sizes. All borders and ornaments should be packed in the 
boxes in an upright position and kept so. With a case of this 
description the life of ornaments and borders is increased. 

An enterprising proprietor purchased an ordinary lead 
case to be used for these purposes, partitioning off one of the 
larger spaces for the reception of corner pieces and miscella- 
neous ornaments. He is lavish in his praise of this method of 
accommodating ornaments and borders, and as these present 
such a neat appearance when packed in an upright position, its 
adoption is recommended. BE. EB. YT. 

PRINTING ON BLANK-BOOKS. 

Frequently a job of blank-books, already bound with the 
covers on, comes in the printing-office to have a form of some 
sort printed on the cover, for instance, rent-receipt books, 
memorandum books, etc., which are purchased from the blank- 
book maker and then sent to the printer to have the required 
form printed on. Now, under usual circumstances, if the 
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printing is done on a Gordon press, it would be necessary to 
lower the impression screws at least an eighth of an inch, as 
the books generally contain about fifty pages. 

To lower the impression screws would be a considerable 
loss of time and throw the platen out of gear for the next job 


also. So the most simple manner to overcome the difficulty is 
to throw back the impression lever or “ throw off,” tie it back 
so that it will not be pulled back home by force of habit, and 
then, with the usual amount of make-ready, the impression will 
just be right for the books. Ropert F. SALADE. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY EMBLEMS. 


There is an opportunity for some enterprising typefounder 
to steal a march on his competitors by bringing out in type 
metal and electrotypes of suitable sizes, the shield and Maltese 
cross emblems used by the independent telephone associations. 
Many towns have independent telephone exchanges owned by 
companies of local capitalists, and the various forms of print- 
ing used in their business are in consequence ordered from the 
local printer. On the other hand, the emblem of the Bell Com- 
pany shown in every specimen-book is more seldom called for, 
on account of the various local offices of this company getting 
a larger share of their supplies through headquarters. While 
the Bell and its sub-license companies use the most print- 
ing, the emblems of the independent associations will prove 
the more salable for the foundry, as their orders for work are 
scattered among a greater number of printers. 

Harvey Barnes. 


BOOK AND POSTER TYPE. 


It seems a superfluity to dwell on the advantages of having 
a few complete series of letter in large fonts, rather than 
many series and midgety fonts, but many printers whose selec- 
tion of material is for the most part judicious, forget this rule 
when they come to the purchase of book and poster faces. In 
many country offices where the jobbing and ad. letter is kept 
in ample series, the weight fonts present a most inharmonious 
contrast. In an office I have in mind, the display letter con- 
sists of about ninety fonts in ten well-selected series, yet the 
weight fonts in the establishment comprise faces that literally 
swear at one another when brought into juxtaposition. The 
six-point is an old-style face, the eight-point is a heavy roman 
face, the ten-point again is a light-face old-style, while the 
eleven-point is a strong-faced roman. The posterweight fonts, 
in twelve, fourteen, eighteen and twenty-four point, are alter- 
nately gothic and clarendon faces. Had these book and poster 
faces all been in one series of some good, strong book-face, 
the addition of a few larger sizes would have provided an 
excellent series to fill a niche now vacant in that office. 

H. B. 
INITIALS. 


There is a great deal of initialing done at the present day, 
particularly in trade and class publications. In such publica- 
tions where there are no headlines sufficiently conspicuous 
to break the monotony of the straight reading matter, as in 
a newspaper, a good initial properly set forms an agreeable 
variation. When an initial is used, however, it should be set 
in such a position that it bears an obvious and intelligent rela- 
tion to the story it is supposed to prefix. Too many present- 
day initials, with their rectangular designs, suggest the idea 
that they are shouting over a fence at the rest of the letters 
in the introductory words to wait until the initials can come 
around and join the procession. H. B. 


ORNAMENTS. 


It is not sufficient that the various designs of ornament 
used in the more elaborate forms of composition be used with 
a due regard to proportion and balance of design, but care 
should also be taken to place ornaments in the form of flowers, 
leaves, scrolls, etc., in the most natural position possible. 


H. B. 
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Under this head will appear each month suggestive analysis 
and criticism of reproduced and reset specimens of job com- 
position, answers to queries and notes of general interest to 
job printers. Address all communications and specimens for 
criticism in this department to The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

Mopern Letterpress DEsSIGNS.- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

Contests IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THe INLAND 
Printer. <A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

Art Bits.— A collection of proofs selected from odd issues — half- 
tones, three-color prints, engravers’ etchings, etc.— neatly mounted on 
harmonious mats of uniform size, twenty-five selections in a portfolio. 
Price $1, postpaid. 

TitLeE Paces.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Third volume of the 
series on ** The Practige of Typography.’’ Treats the subject from three 
standpoints — Historical, Practical and Critical. Copiously illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, 485 pages, $2. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY COVER-DESIGNS.— Contains essays on  cover- 
designing by well-known experts, and many specimens of modern covers, 
printed in colors, on different kinds and shades of color stock. A beauti- 
ful piece of typography. $5, prepaid. 

Prain Printinc Tyres.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. First vol- 
ume of the series on “ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on the 
processes of typemaking, the point system, the names, sizes, styles and 
prices of plain printing types. Cloth, 12mo, 403 pages, $2. 

Tue PrincipLes oF Destcn.— By Ernest Allan Batchelder, instructor 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, ee May California. Handsomely printed 
and illustrated. Indisvensable to the artistic job compositor, as expound- 
ing the underlying principles of decorative design and typography. 250 
pages; cloth, $3. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on ‘‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation 
and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2. 

Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
oughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to “ making” the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. Full leather, 4 by 6 inches, flexible. $1. 

PorTFOLIO OF SPECIMENS OF PriInTING.— The second of the series, 
composed of a wide range of commercial work in pure typography, 
designed to show the maximum of effectiveness at the minimum of time 
and expense. Printed on loose leaves and comprises examples of plain 
and color printing; also a demonstration of the relationship between _ the 
size of the half-tone screen and various grades of paper. This portfolio 
is especially recommended to students and ambitious printers. Price, $1, 
postpaid. 


In type display the first desideratum is legibility. Typog- 
raphy is the visual expression of thought and is dependent for 
the clearest expression upon the judgment of the compositor, 
exactly in the same manner that the highest efficiency of the 
telephone is dependent on the skill and care taken in its 
mechanical construction. Printing and the telephone are both 
mechanical forms of expression, and the latter is judged, not 
by the finish and appearance of its apparatus, but by its ability 
to transmit messages intelligibly. In like manner, printing must 
conform to the very reasonable requirement of clear expres- 
sion. The selection of plain type-faces and the avoidance of 
ornament or any addition to the type that, intended to adorn, 
only distracts and prevents the type from expressing its mes- 
sage in the clearest way, are the proper means toward this 
desirable end. In Fig. 1 is shown a page that is in error in 
both particulars. A condensed face should be used only when 
space conditions absolutely demand it. It is an emergency 
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-A collection of designs for job com- 


letter, to be avoided in ordinary display where there is suf- 
ficient room for normal faces, because not nearly so legible or 
attractive, and is especially inefficient in capital lines, as shown. 
The ornaments, panels and underscores are extremely unneces- 
sary and suggest a desire to exploit the accessories for their 
own sake rather than for their decorative value as a foil for 
the type display. Type display stripped of all ornamental 
accessories and reduced to the lowest terms of simple arrange- 
ment is in better taste and is finer art than if overloaded or 
surrounded by the various devices that typographical conven- 
tion regards as adornment. Type “unadorned is adorned the 
most” for the very good reason that type-faces are generally 
attractive and beautiful in design and do not require additions 
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to render them more so. The meaningless rulework design and 
unsuitable or excessive ornamentation are expressions of an 
untrained taste. Panelwork should be of simple design with 
a well-defined purpose, not of haphazard construction that may 
prevent the best type display. In Fig. 1 there is much of this 
meaningless extra work which has crowded the type and sug- 
gested the use of the undesirable condensed letter. Fig. 2 
shows a rearrangement for the type’s sake alone that should 
be the motive in all display composition. The type used is 
smaller than the original, but the type selection and arrange- 
ment makes it much more legible and attractive, and the rule 
panel gives shape to the page and is not merely an example of 
ingenious arrangement. We may fittingly apply to printing 
what John Ruskin said should be required of buildings and 
men, that “ first they do their practical duty well; and then be 
graceful and pleasing in doing it.” 

WHEN a type series is used for stationery, the contrast in 
type sizes must be emphatic to attain satisfactory display. The 
use of one size alone would be preferable to the bringing 
together of consecutive sizes, as the latter usage results in an 
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assemblage of lines that is more or less a jumble. Only set- 
ting the main line in a dominating size will result in that pleas- 
ing appearance called good display, or, in other words, good 
contrast. On stationery, the firm name is generally the line 
that requires distinction, and the best results will follow the 
rule of confining the display to that line, making everything 
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else comparatively small. Figs. 3 and 4 are illustrations of 
composition in a type series in which the first-named is inferior 
in appearance on account of lack of contrast. By making a 
practice of displaying the firm name only, more satisfactory 
results will follow than if attempts are made to emphasize 
other parts of the copy. The apparent need of display for 
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FIG. 4. 


various parts of a job is a source of temptation, but the desire 
to display other things besides the firm name should be 
repressed; we mean display by increasing type-sizes. The 
secondary display, if there is need for any, can be more 
effectively shown by contrast, using some face of different 
design that harmonizes with the letter used. The type shown, 
however, does not admit of association with other faces except 
when used as a contrasting line with some lighter-face type. 


In the designing of letters, not only is attention paid to 
the legibility and beauty of their individual shaping, but also 
to their relation to each other in the line or page. Good 
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appearance not only determines the shape of the letter itself, 
but also the space between letters in the same word. and, in a 
lesser degree, the space between words and lines. In the 
making of type the width or set of the letter depends upon 
what may be called the proper harmonic space between letters 
in the same word. This spacing, fixed by the typefounder, 
should not generally be changed by letter-spacing: There are 
times, of course, when it is absolutely necessary to letter-space, 
but it is done at the expense of good appearance. There are 
also type-faces whose appearance is not materially affected by 
so doing to a slight degree and uniformly throughout the page. 
But the occasional letter-spacing of a line to fill out a meas- 
ure and in juxtaposition to unspaced lines destroys at the 
same time the harmonic relationship of the type and the beauty 
of the display. In Fig. 5 the partial letter-spacing of the dis- 
play lessens the distinction of the page, and a more natural 
arrangement would have avoided the variation of spacing 
shown. The preciseness indicated by the unnatural spacing of 
all lines to the same measure and by the division into three 
parts with equal white space between is contrary to the ethics 
of correct display, as it would be to good decorative design. 
Freedom of expression in type display is limited by the 
medium or materials used, but it should be the object of the 
compositor to infuse as much naturalness and grace as possi- 
ble. As reset (Fig. 6), the text-face was used because more 
fitting, and the arrangement has avoided the errors already 
indicated. 

Printinc for religious organizations should be plain, neat 
and dignified, and freakish typography avoided. Text-faces 
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are very appropriate, if available, on account of the historic 
association of such letters with religious usage, coming from 
the times when manuscript, altar and service books were 
inscribed in styles that were the progenitors of modern type- 
faces. It was the custom to decorate these books with initials 
and borders in colors, and as red was a favorite color for this 
work, red and black is the commonly accepted and most suit- 
able color combination for ecclesiastical printing. In Fig. 
7 an appreciation of the suitability of text-faces is shown by 
their use, but the arrangement is not quite so attractive as a 
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FIG. 7. Fic. 8. 





simpler and more natural style would have conferred on the 
page. Fig. 8 is a suggestive resetting entirely in text. There 
might be objection to its use on the score of legibility, but 
that consideration is not so essential in work of this kind. In 
commercial work this contention is right, although some 
slight loss in readability is more than compensated by greater 
distinction. In Fig. 8 some freedom has been taken with 
the matter, transposing the title and placing it at the head. 
Fig. 7 was printed in red and black, and Fig. 8 was set for 
printing in two colors, the additional color taking the place of 
type contrast and giving it distinction. The rules and initial 
should go in red and the rest in black. 

THE less matter there is on a business card the more satis- 
factory will be the display. It is rather a difficult problem to 
print on the small confines of a card many qualifying iines 
and make them all distinctive. All the devices of display must 
be used to make such a card effective. Type contrast, both in 
selection of sizes, design and rules, and an appreciation of the 
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FIG. 9. 


use of white space, are ways of producing the desired result. 
We show what is intended to be a business card (Fig. 9), 
although its appearance suggests a smali rush advertisement. 
Of course, the typography of a card should in some degree be 
affected by the business represented, and the card of a junk- 
dealer would vary in style from that of a milliner. At the 
same time it will benefit any business if the card is set in a 
neat, attractive manner and carefully printed on high-grade 
stock, and it should be the printer’s aim to educate his cus- 
tomers in this direction. Even the card used in house-to-house 
canvassing by those following occupations like that denoted 


on the card shown (Fig. 9) would be rendered more effective 
and valuable as a business-bringer if set in a more attractive 
style. The association between the name and the business that 
it is the purpose and effort of the card to instill will be more 
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quickly effected if the latter is attractive in appearance and dis- 
play. A more shapely arrangement of the card is displayed by 
Fig. 10. By placing some of the lines above the name and 
separating others by rules, crowding and confusion are avoided 
and greater legibility is attained. A border around a business 
card is not generally desirable unless the wording is very 
brief. When much matter is to be arranged it cramps the 
display, particularly if the card is small. A side panel, how- 
ever, is a good way of disposing of matter, any special feature 
being made more distinctive by being so placed. More errors 
are made in composition by arrangement than by type selec- 
tion, and a business card is a common sufferer from incoherent 
and ineffective display. 


Tue subject on a title-page, if set uniformly in one size, is 
more attractive, because more natural, than if arranged in two 
or three sizes. Occasionally, of course, it is more desirable 
to display a word or words, particularly in advertising print- 
ing, or if the title is excessive in length, although in the latter 
case it is often arranged in a paragraph of capitals or in lower- 
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case all of one size. But in a title where there is some doubt 
whether this or that line is most important, it is better to set 
it in one size throughout. A conjunction of two or three sizes 
of type with catchlines between is not nearly so pleasing as 
the use of one size for everything. A comparison is offered 
between Figs. 11 and 12. In the former there are several 
things that conspire against its best appearance. The rulework 
suggests that the interest taken in its design and composition 
excluded the type from more than a secondary consideration 
and subordinated the useful to the merely ornamental. The 
rules are too heavy for a double panel, crowding the type and 
detracting from it the distinction that is its just due. This 
crowding is especially noticeable in the lower panel. The 
inside rule of the upper panel should have been a lighter face, 
thus throwing the type into relief by contrast. A rule design, 
however complex, must be coherent, and every separate piece 
of rule should be a factor in the development of a precon- 
ceived orderly design. The ornament or rule that is added 
after the design is complete is superfluous. The point of 
artistic completion is passed and the added material is a retro- 
gression. Simple rule designs are most satisfactory in general, 
because the added ornament is an incumbrance and annoyance 
to the type it was intended to adorn. To adorn the type 
should be the intent of all ornament, but it is often misplaced 
or unnecessary. In Fig. 12 a simpler arrangement and the use 
of lighter rules does not interfere so much with the type dis- 
play, and the type itself set in lower-case is not quite so awk- 
ward as shown in Fig. 11, chiefly because not crowded by the 
panel rules. 


THE right association of type-faces is one of the problems 
that confronts the job compositor, and much faulty display is 
the result of untrained taste in this particular. Ornamental 
faces should not be brought together, as a rule, nor faces that 
differ slightly in design, like French and Caslon old-style. 
The use of one face throughout is the most satisfactory and 
artistic way whenever possible. Very few faces are designed 
in reference to association with others, and will dissent and 
conflict if brought together. Fig. 13 shows this misuse of dis- 
play. The faces shown do not in the least degree harmonize, 
and what was intended as a rather pretentious page is marred 
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FIG. 13. 


by the type selection. Apart from this, the display is too large 
and the design too ornamental for a title-page of the char- 
acter shown. A very plain, simple arrangement would have 
been more fitting. The effect of white space contrast is lost 
by filling all available space with ornamentation. Pieces of 
rule, word-ornaments and periods used as ornamental adjuncts 
at the end of lines are in poor taste, because entirely super- 
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fluous. In resetting this (Fig. 14), the extreme of 
simplicity is shown, particularly in type selection and arrange- 
ment. It seems rather bare in comparison with Fig. 13, but it 
is sufficient and appropriate for a title-page of the subject indi- 
The advantages gained in appearance are apparent and 
In place of 
used to 


page 


cated. 
have been accomplished entirely by elimination. 
ornamental rulework and ornament, white space is 
give distinction to the type. In place of the three type-faces 
of widely different design, a single face is used. Any one of 
the three faces used in Fig. 13 would have been attractive by 
itself, but the three together do not make a harmonic trio. 

Ir Fig. 15 is a personal business card, as the wording indi- 
a label. The ornamental border is 
misplaced and the type display, with the largest display lines 
below the center, is very awkward. The type selection is cor- 
rect, but its manipulation and the surrounding adornment is 


cates, in style it resembles 
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all wrong. On any commercial stationery the name is the most 
important line. On the personal business card this is especially 
necessary, as association is to be established between the firm 
and its representative. Of course, a card is in a degree an 
advertisement, and it is expedient that the product or article 
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handled or made should be emphasized, but in displaying two 
things there will be conflict, so, for the sake of feature, it is 
best to display the firm name only. As a matter of fact, dis- 
play on a card is unnecessary beyond the firm name, as it is 
not competitive advertising and every thing on it will be read 
with attention. Plainness and neatness are the most desirable 
factors in its composition. In Fig. 15 the display is dispro- 
The firm name should be. featured and the rest of 
the lines reduced in size. These changes are shown in Fig. 16. 
A plain rule border is most fitting for a business card. The 
name has been reset in a text because it makes an effective con- 
trast with the light gothic used. Contrast is a valuable factor 
in the production of attractive display, and the text shown can 
be used advantageously with plain, light-face letters. Both 
faces gain in distinction by the association. By placing the 
main line somewhat above the center, shapeliness is attained. 
Good appearance always requires that the heaviest display 
should be above the center. This is where Fig. 15 departs from 
the best arrangement. 


portioned. 

















HORACE TEALL. 


BY F. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1 

Pens anp Types.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25 

BiceLow’s HanpBookK oF PUNCTUATION gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Enctish Compounp Worps AND PurasEs.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

Punctuation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to 
the fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

CoMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 
ical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

TyYPoGRAPHIC STYLEBOOK.— By W. 
uniformity of spelling, abbreviating, 
work, use of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 

Tue OrtnHoepist.— By Alfred Ayres. A pronouncing manual, con- 
taining about 4,500 words, including a considerable number of the names 
of foreign authors, artists, etc., that are often mispronounced. Revised 
and enlarged edition. Cloth, 18mo, $1.34, postpaid. 

Tue VeRBatist.— By Alfred Ayres. A manual devoted to brief 
discussions of the right and wrong use of words, and to some other 
matters of interest to those who would _ and write with propriety. 
Includes a treatise on punctuation. Cloth, 434 by 6%, $1.32, postpaid. 

VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING.— A full and concise explanation 
of all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on 
punctuation, capitalization, style, marked proof, corrected proof, proof- 
readers’ marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms. Leather, 86 
pages, so cents. 

Peertess WessteER Dictionary.— A new vest-pocket dictionary based 
on the International. Over fifty-one thousand words; rules for spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization; tables of weights and measures, parliamen- 
tary law, postal information, bankruptcy law, etc. Printed from new 
plates. Full leather, gilt, 50 cents. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second vol- 
ume of the series on ‘‘ The Practice of Typography.” <A treatise on 
spelling, abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and 
numerals, italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on 
punctuation and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 

PROOFREADING AND Punctuation.—By Adéle Millicent Smith. A 
manual of ready reference of the information necessary in ordinary 
proofreading, with chapters on preparing copy, reading proof, type- 
founding, sizes and styles of types, typesetting, jobwork, paper, technical 
terms, reproductive processes, etc. Cloth, 183 pages, $1. 

GRAMMAR WitTHoUT A Master.— By William Cobbett, carefully 
revised and annotated by Alfred Ayres. For the purpose of self-edu- 
cation this book is unrivaled. Those who studied grammar at school and 
failed to comprehend its principles, as well as those who have never 
studied grammar at all, will find it especially suited to their needs. 
Cloth, 434 by 6%, $1.07, postpaid. 

Tue Art oF Writinc Enciisu.— By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A. 
A manual for students, with chapters on paraphrasing, essay-writing, 
précis-writing, punctuation, etc. Analytical methods are ignored, and 
the student is not discouraged by a formidable array of rules and 
formulas, but is given free range among abundant examples of literary 
workmanship. The book abounds in such exercises as will impel the 
student to think while he is learning to write, and he soon learns to 
choose between the right and wrong in linguistic art and expression. 
Cloth, r2mo, $1.50. 


“Wuo” anp “ WHom.”— J. C. W., Brooklyn, New York, 
writes: “ You will doubtless be surprised when I tell you that 
I can not comprehend the distinction between the nominative 
and objective cases. I do not know why it is; but, after read- 
ing your remarks on the matter, I was still puzzled to know 
when to say ‘who, and when ‘whom’” Answer— This is 
not so surprising as one might think it would be. Probably it 
is failure to comprehend the distinction that causes so many 
erroneous uses of the words to appear in print. Hundreds of 
writers have published explanations of the cases, and it is 
hardly conceivable that any one of them did not think he had 
made a clear treatment. Nominative means merely naming, 
A noun or a pronoun is in the nominative case 


B. McDermutt. A. standard of 
compounding, divisions, tabular 


subjective. 
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when it is the subject —that is, when used for the person or 
thing about which something is said; of a person, the agent or 
doer of the act or action done. Objective means naming as an 
object. A noun or a pronoun is in the objective case when it 
is the object of a verb or a preposition — that is, when used 
for a person or thing which is acted upon; of a person, the one 
to or on whom the act or action is done. In the simplest 
arrangement of the words, it is very easy to use them correctly. 
Thus, we speak of one who gives something, and of one to 
whom it is given. But when the words are otherwise 
arranged, and when additional words are used, the distinction 
is not so obvious. Yet even then it may easily be determined 
by noting whether the pronoun is used for an actor or agent or 
for something acted upon; for the first the right word is 
“who,” and “whom” is right for the other. ° 

Neep For New Verss.— The St. James’s Gazette says that 
“we want popular verbs for several operations introduced by 
modern science. The X-rays, the Finsen treatment for lupus, 
the operation of radium for cancer, and what not — what are 
the words for these?’ It seems likely that, if the need for a 
single verb for any of these ever becomes pressing, some suit- 
able word will be found. Meantime why not rest satisfied 
with the phrases we now have, as “treated with X-rays,” etc.? 
Such cases do not yet seem to present an urgent demand for 
single words, as their mention is not sufficiently frequent, 
though it may become so. 

SpELLING.— Following is a letter from H. C. Hensel, Chi- 
cago: “In an article by Prof. Brander Matthews on * The 
Development of the English Language,’ the author reviewed 
the many evidences that the English language is becoming a 
world-conqueror, and urged that this is an added reason why 
some plainly desirable changes in the spelling and pronuncia- 
tion of words be adopted, especially in the matter of omitting 
letters that are not only silent, but incongruous in the appear- 
ance of words. Unfortunately, he has followed the practice of 
all other leaders in this line of thought by insisting that as a 
first requisite for an effort to correct these abuses the writing 
public shall adopt ‘altho’ and ‘thru.’ I am out of patience, and 
it is time some one should tell these so-called reformers that 
the writers will never, never, never adopt ‘altho’ and ‘ thru.” 
Their battle-flag for twenty years has borne these words, yet 
neither has been adopted to any noticeable extent. They have 
said in effect that the silent letters in these words are so palpa- 
bly useless that if writers refuse to adopt the change there is no- 
hope for other corrections. They have said, recognize our 
efforts by accepting these changes and we will offer others and 
astonish you with the improvement in our language. But the 
writers have replied that these particular changes do not 
appeal to them and they will not adopt them. They do not 
know why, but a deadlock comes with the reformers’ ‘ You 
must’ and the writers’ ‘We won't. Their attempt to force 
these words upon the people has cast discredit upon every 
effort to correct faults in our language. 

“Why? Because the people do not care for phonetic spell- 
ing, a spoiling of our language by abbreviations that sacrifice 
the appearance and meaning of words. We have the best lan- 
guage on earth, and while a little trimming and revising is. 
desirable, it would be folly to ruin it by reducing it to a system: 
of shorthand. This particularly applies to the two words in 
dispute. ‘Thru’ does not mean ‘through’ It is one of the 
beauties of the English language that the spelling and pro- 
nunciation of a word conveys the idea independently of the: 
memory of the meaning of the word in the listener’s mind. 
One who does not understand the language, by careful atten- 
tion, can understand the character of a conversation by the 
pronunciation of the words. For instance, no one can pro- 
nounce ‘love’ in ordinary conversation and create the im- 
pression that war or hatred or murder is being talked about. 
War sounds like war. One would never think of ‘swift’ if 
‘hesitate’ were pronounced, no matter if the words were not 
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known. So it is with ‘through.’ The meaning of the word 
is the opposite of anything as short, as quick, as tense as 
‘thru’ To understand this word one must, in his subcon- 
sciousness, realize that the matter or article enters into and 
passes through something. While one perhaps can not pro- 
nounce ‘thru’ differently from ‘through,’ there is an involun- 
tary, a jerky attempt to do so. At least there is a lack of that 
infinitesimal pause in our consciousness that gives us in the 
use of the word that full realization of its meaning that is so 
precious a part of our language. The same argument is true 
of ‘although. In the pronunciation of this word there is a 
pause almost equal to that where a comma is used. The mean- 
ing of the word implies a change of ideas. In real meaning it 
is almost as strong as saying: However, I do believe. To cut 
down this word merely to leave out letters because they seem 
to be useless is to influence the pronunciation unfavorably. 

“The use of words is to convey ideas. I believe that 
‘although’ conveys the idea better than ‘altho,’ and nearly all 
the writers seem to agree with me in spite of resolutions, and 
in defiance of the fact that an aggressive battle for these two 
changes has been waged for twenty years. 

“See how readily the people have given up and nearly for- 
gotten waggon, centre, ceconomics, etc. A change that appeals 
to the people of this country as a wise one is readily adopted 
if there be only a leader to make the suggestion. 

“ Another illustration of the refusal to change the spelling 
of a word because of the fullness of its meaning is found in 
the word ‘honor.’ Americans quickly adopted it, the English 
have persistently clung to the old spelling. Why? Because 
the word has a different meaning to each. When the English- 
man pronounces the word ‘honour’ he means something 
exalted, something unusual; it has within it all the traditions 
of family and state. It is something to be proud of, some- 
thing to defend. But when the American says ‘honor’ he 
means something that is a matter of course, something usual, a 
short, snappy, there-is-no-chance-for-argument sort of feeling. 
The ‘honor’ of our flag — yes, we will scrap for it in a min- 
ute. The ‘honor’ of my name—hit the man and let him 
apologize afterward. 

“Tt seems to me that the reason why the English language 
is becoming a world-conqueror is because of the unusual 
strength and diversity of meaning of so many of its words. 
It is an education to be able to speak the language even fairly 
well. With no other language is the subconsciousness so alert. 
The brain is active in thinking of much that may be uninten- 
tionally expressed as well as finding the best words to convey 
the ideas. No other language contains the possibilities of 
double meanings, of play upon words, of shades of meaning, 
of emotions. Since practice brings strength to the brain as 
well as to the muscles of the body, the mere use of our lan- 
guage is a constant schooling. The natural result is that those 
who acquire the language also acquire an educated and alert 
subconsciousness, and this is bringing the English-speaking 
people into the rdle of world-conquerors. 

“We owe it to the people who are being introduced to our 
language, as well as to ourselves, to trim it of some of its 
absurdities, such as the d in Wednesday and the r in Feb- 
ruary. There should be a recognized authority to recommend 
such changes, but this authority must be sensible and practical 
rather than extremists who offer changes more ridiculous than 
the acknowledged faults they condemn. We have had many 
attempts at establishing such authority, even the great national 
convention of teachers having passed resolutions on the sub- 
ject. Unfortunately, all have made the same mistake of insist- 
ing upon the adoption of ‘altho’ and ‘thru,’ and the people 
persistently refuse to adopt either. Let the word-reformers 
drop these words and recommend others, and we may see 
more changes adopted in a year than have been made in the 
past twenty years. 

“Tt is understood, of course, that dictionaries can not be 
recognized as authorities to recommend changes in words. 
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Dictionaries are histories, not authorities except as they are 
recognized in the absence of better information. They record 
the opinions of eminent scholars that a certain spelling and 
pronunciation of each word is accepted by a majority of the 
best writers. There has been some effort to force them upon 
the people as the supreme authority, but many failures show 
that the common sense of the people is superior to the com- 
mands of the dictionary-makers. There are changes being 
constantly made, however, and we need more of them, and if 





READY TO FOCUS. 


Photo by Charles Lowater, Spring Valley, Wisconsin. 


there were a recognized authority to make reasonable sug- 
gestions, the people would eagerly take up with them and the 
dictionaries would follow with the revised spelling and pro- 
nunciation.” 


CAPITALIZATION.— Miss Gladys Walton, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, contributes the following remarks on capitalization: “It 
has been observed recently that some of the leading news- 
papers — newspapers of world-wide circulation — have degen- 
erated to lower-casing the initials of all but the first word in 
the names of corporations, associations, and the like. The 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, for instance, appears as 
‘the Brooklyn rapid transit company.’ Printing this name in 
this way makes it impossible to tell, without the possession of 
extraneous information, whether the writer means the com- 
pany in Brooklyn which provides transit for passengers in a 
rapid manner, or a corporation having the name of Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company. For this and similar reasons, it is 
evident that to capitalize only the initial letter of ‘ Brooklyn’ 
in this name does not clearly indicate that ‘The Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company’ is a corporate name. An example of even 
greater ambiguity arising from the failure to capitalize the 
initial letters of all important words in the name of a corpora- 
tion, association, or the like, is to be found in the practice of 
leading newspapers in printing the name of a certain country 
club, in the vicinity of one of our big cities, with no capitals 
at all. The name of the club is the ‘Country Club,’ but it 
appears in the newspapers as the ‘country clab, which could 
be taken to mean any one of the numerous country clubs sit- 
uated in the suburbs of that city, such as, for instance, the 
Normandy Golf Club or the Glen Echo Club, each of which is, 
speaking descriptively, a country club. Lower-case initials 
speak descriptively, and (to use a logical phrase) not for the 
purpose of detonation. It has long been the rule and custom 
to capitalize the initial letter of each important word in the 
name of a corporation, an association, or the like, and, when 
the best newspapers, which stand as criterions for all news- 
papers of lower standing, depart from so beneficial a custom, 
they introduce a pernicious practice, which is contrary to rea- 
son, as above shown, and which ignores one of the require- 
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ments of good printing, as will now be demonstrated. In this 
day, when our library tables are swamped with newspapers and 
magazines, dealing with current events, and the publishers are 
sending out a continuous stream of books that people think 
they must read, it is far more than any one can do, no matter 
how rapid a reader, even to scan all that comes from the press. 
Evidently, then, that may read the greatest possible 
amount of published matter in the limited time at one’s 
o keep abreast of the times, it becomes incum- 


one 
dis- 
posal, in order t 
bent upon the printer 
understanding that has been or may be discovered, 
that his publications may be as clear as possible and void of 
unnecessary ambiguity, to the end that the thoughts contained 
therein may be comprehended at the first reading. That he 
should not discontinue any of the known helps, such as the 
is even more evident. To be sure, many 
centuries whole manuscripts were written in capitals, 
with each letter placed close to the preceding one, so that there 
manuscript, no division between 
no punctuation; and, with care, 
scholars are able to decipher them. The introduction of dia- 
critical however, from time to time, has been a great 
improvement and advantage. Not the least of these advan- 
tages is the capitalization of the initial letters of proper nouns 
or words used in a special sense, for the purpose of attracting 
particular attention. By repeated readings and concentrated 
thought, one might be able to deduce that by the ‘ country club,’ 
in the example given above, is not meant the Glen Echo Club 
Golf Club, but the Country Club; that “the 
must be understood to be 


to make use of every aid to reading and 
in order 


one under discussion, 


ago 


the long 
and 


was no break in 


words or sentences, 


aids, 


or the Normandy 
Brooklyn rapid transit company ” 
the corporate. name of that company; and that by the “St. 
association” is meant The St. Louis 
The St. Louis Industrial 
Association, signify, for the 
latter is an association of St. Louis manufacturers. We of the 
twentieth century, however, have not time to speculate on what 
the newspapers mean. We read the daily, weekly, and monthly 
publications, but especially the daily newspaper, that we may 
know what is going on in the world, and it is the printer’s 
duty, especially in the ephemeral publications, to facilitate as 
much as possible our reading, that we may become apprised of 
the greatest number of current events, 
traction of our time from the more important matter of the 
reading and study of good books, and, above all, that weighing 
and considering of them which Lord Bacon advises.” 


manufacturers’ 
Association, and not 


Louis 
Manufacturers’ 


which it might well be taken to 


without undue sub- 





EMPLOYMENT BUREAU RESULTS. 
I wish to say that I have received nearly seventy-five replies 
and such fine offers, too, but 
it seems. Would like 
Louisiana, Ken- 
I am 


from the list sent out by you, 
they are too far away to suit my family, 
I receive them from Iowa, 
etc., but none nearer. 


to locate near by. 
tucky, Maine, California, Texas, 
anxious to get settled for a home, and if the offers were not 
I expect to 


Willis, 


so far away I would have been settled long ago. 
get one soon by your list at a nearer point— IV. H. 
Allentown, Pa. 





PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

A young lady explained to a printer the difference between 
printing and publishing, and in conclusion said: “Now you 
may print a kiss on my cheek, but you must not publish it.” 
With that he locked the fair form in his arms and went to 


press.— New England Grocer. 





A ‘**T.-F.’" SUBSCRIBER. 


You are quite right in your statement that I do not wish 
my name taken off your subscription list, as I would consider 
it a loss to me if I should have to discontinue it—G. R. 
Jersey. 


Buecher, New Durham, New 
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Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are 
invited. All queries received will be promptly answered in 
this department. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 120-130 
Sherman street, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following ust of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland. Printer Company. 


FacsIMILE SIMPLEX Keysoarps.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cents. 

THe MECHANICAL DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUST- 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype Machinist. $3, postpaid. 

Tue Linotype Operator’s CoMPANION.—A treatise on how to oper- 
ate and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

LiInoTyPE OPERATOR-MACHINIsST’s GuUIDE.— By S. Sandison. Contains 
thirty-six pages of information, with adjustments and suggestions for 
Linotype operators. Vest-pocket size. Price, $1. 

Correct Keysoarp FinGcertnc.— By John S. Thompson. <A pamphlet 
of 16 pages, containing a system of fingering the Linotype keyboard for 
the acquirement of speed in operating, with diagrams and practice lists. 
25 cents. 

Stusss’ ManuaL.— By William Henry Stubbs, holder of speed record. 
A practical treatise on Linotype keyboard manipulation. Should be in 
the possession of every operator with an ambition to become a “ swift.” 
Cloth, 39 pages, $1. 

FacsiMILeE Linotype Keysoarps.—An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, showing position of small- ‘caps, etc. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and “‘ motion” learned by 
practice on these facsimiles. Instructions are attachea, giving full infor- 
mation as to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 

Tue MECHANISM OF THE LinotyPpE.— By John S. Thompson. The 
latest and best work on this subject. A complete and practical treatise 
on the installation, operation and care of the Linotype, for the novice 
as well as the experienced operator, with full information concerning 
the new two-letter machines, not to be found in any work heretofore 
published. This is a revision of the series of articles, ‘‘ The Machinist 
and the Operator,’ which has appeared in THE ‘INLAND PRINTER. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 128 pages, $1.50, postpaid. 

History oF Composinc Macuines.— By John S. Thompson. <A com- 
prehensive history of the art of mechanically setting type, from the 
earliest record — 1822 — down to date; descriptions and illustrations of 
over one hundred different methods. A complete classified list of patents 
granted on typesetting machines in both Great Britain and the United 
States is given. This is a revision of the articles, ‘‘ Composing Machines 
— Past and Present,” published serially in THE INLAND PRINTER. 216 
pages. Bound in full leather, soft, $4; cloth, $3; postpaid. 


DO NOT FORGET — 


That there should be a space of fifteen thirty-seconds of an 
inch between the clutch collar on the driving shaft and the 
inside of the shaft bearing when the clutch is in action. 

That this adjustment is made on the old-style machines by 
the nuts on the end of the clutch rod. 

That the thickness of the clutch leathers regulates this on 
the new machines. 

That this is the first adjustment to make on the clutch. 

That the screw between the two parts of the vertical stop 
lever is the means of adjusting the position of the forked lever. 

That, with the clutch in action, there should be one thirty- 
second of an inch between fork and collar on shaft. 

That the spring tension of the clutch should exert a pull 
of about sixteen pounds. 

That tension may be adjusted by the bushing in end of 
driving shaft in the new machines — stretching the spring in 
the old. 


Durinc the last ten days of April the London Monotype 
agency sold twenty machines. In one English city the Mono- 
type casting machine is operated by a woman. So far as 
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known this is the only instance in which a man is not employed 
in this capacity. 

Durinc the months of May and June ninety-six Monotype 
casting machines and 126 keyboards were sold, and the totals 
for the first six months of the present year amounted to 241 
casters and 311 keyboards. 7 

Fiat Rotiers.— L. A. B., Moundsville, West Virginia, 
writes: “I would like to ask what should be done in case the 
rollers that follow the cams numbers 1, 4, 5 or 6 on the Lino- 
type should stop now and then when they ought to be moving 
with the cams, thus making the roller rough or worn in 
places? What is the cause?” Answer— Failure to properly 
oil the machine causes flat rollers. The rollers which rest on 
the cams should be watched and their pivots carefully oiled to 
prevent them becoming dry and binding the rollers. Other- 
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the keyboard, they use two or three slugs to pound on the top 
of the magazine. I have often complained of this to the 
manager, but he overlooks it. Pray tell me how many, if any, 
have to put up with such annoyances as these for the magnifi- 
cent sum of $18 per week.” 

Ort Burners.— J. P., Philadelphia, asks: “(1) Has the 
Government any double-magazine Linotypes at the Govern- 
ment Printing-office at Manila? (2) Describe the care and 
adjustment and grade of oil used in the Linotype oil burners; 
also amount of oil used per hour.” Answer— (1) The Gov- 
ernment Printing-office in Manila has four pica machines 
(Model 3). It has no double-magazine Linotypes. (2) Coal- 
oil burners for Linotypes must be cleaned daily to get the best 
results, especially the ring into which the oil drops and where 


it is converted into gas. Carbon forms here and must be 
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LINOTYPE BORDER DESIGN, 


Composed 


wise in a short time a flat place will be worn on the roller 
and adjustments will be affected. 

For TasBuLar Worx.— M. F. Britt, of Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana, a Linotype operator, has patented a matrix-stick for justi- 
fying table headings in Linotype work. Any one who has had 
occasion to set tabular matter on the Linotype realizes the 
difficulty of accurately justifying the headings over the 
columns. Mr. Britt’s device will materially assist in this par- 
ticular. He provides a steel stick not unlike a regular com- 
posing-stick, with a slot in which a slug can be clamped. One 
side of the stick is adjustable and can be set to line with the 
figures in the column on the slug, and the matrices justified 
to exactly align with the figure columns. Each column can 
be separately justified, and when the matrices are placed in 
the machine and the slug cast, headings and figure columns 
will be in exact alignment. The device is being patented. 

A New Source oF Trousie.— K. F., a New Jersey martyr, 
writes: ‘I take the privilege of asking, through your maga- 
zine, how many of your readers have trouble as I have. In 
the plant where I am empioyed there are five machines, four 
of which are operated by girls (they have not the least idea 
of the printing business or the mechanical parts of the 
machines), the other one by myself; I fill the bill as operator- 
machinist. These girls continually use the screw-driver and 
alter adjustments, such as the adjustment in the spaceband 
box, the separator adjustment and pot governor; also, if a 
matrix does not respond at first tap (I mean first pound) on 


by Student in Machine Composition Department of Inland Printer Technical School. 


If metal-pot leaks, this ring will catch the metal 
and cause oil to overflow. The flow of oil to burner must be 
only sufficient to be properly converted to gas. The governor 
which regulates the feed of oil after metal is hot works on 
the same principle as the gas governor, and the needle-valve 
regulates the flow. About one gallon is consumed in twenty- 
four hours, if burned continuously. Any good quality of oil 
can be used. 


removed. 


Loose SpacEBAND SLEEvES.—G. R., California, writes: 
“Will you kindly furnish me, through THe INLAND PRINTER, 
a minute description of the wheel mentioned by J. E. E., 
Washington, D. C., for cleaning bands —thickness of felt on 
hub, and its quality or density, as compared with the felt used 
for soft packing on country cylinder presses. Also, with 
reference to what he says about the bands (when sleeves are 
loose) going into vise one-thousandth of an inch shy; are 
they not planed to back of vise with the matrices when pot 
comes up first time? Kindly explain just where and in what 
manner the hair-lines are produced by the loose sleeves. 
Excuse my obtuseness, but I hanker for the root of this 
matter.” Answer.—A buffing wheel as described by our corre- 
spondent can be made by cutting about two dozen circular 
pieces, about five inches fn diameter, from such felt as men- 
tioned, and mounting them between washers of three inches 
diameter bolted together on a shaft. Our belief is that a 
buffing wheel is not the best means of polishing spacebands. 
The letter was published for what it was worth and for the 
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sake of bringing about a discussion of the subject. Loose 
sleeves would seem to have little to do with causing hair-lines, 
but improperly repaired bands a great deal. 

writes: “The 
The day man 


Letters Not Droppinc.— An 
machine on which I work is very old and worn. 
and I have gone over it carefully and adjusted many parts. 
Our worst trouble has been with the escapement, apparently. 
For instance, if the lower-case ‘e’ is held down, the keyrod 
will move up and down for some time and then suddenly lift 
but part of the distance one stroke. The pawls and verge we 
replaced with new ones; we put on new rollers and the ‘e’ 
cam is a new one. The cam revolves all right, but there is 
still that occasional hesitation that results in an occasional 
At a venture we changed the triggers last 


operator 


transposition. 











OFFICE, 


“BOX OF CURIOS” 
YOKOHAMA, JAPAN. 


SIMPLEX ONE-MAN TYPESETTER IN 


night, finding the ‘e’ cam trigger worn more than the rest. 
The day man told me to-day that it worked all right. Could 
that, or dirt about the trigger, have caused the trouble?” 
Answer.— It is difficult to say without being on the spot what 
prevented letters from dropping. Frequently this is caused by 
keyboard rollers being speeded so high as to cause escapement 
to reverse so rapidly as to catch second matrix before it has 
time to slide over the pawls. This is aggravated, of course, 
by dirty matrices or magazine, or damaged or bent matrices. 
The triggers can have nothing to do with it. If too stiff a 
spring is used on the keyrod to restore it, frequently the 
rubber roll will be compressed and the keyrod thus prevented 
from making full up stroke. 

ImperFEcCT FAcE on StuG.—L., New Jersey, writes: “I am 
sending you in separate package four Linotype slugs. The 
faces of three of them are imperfect on right-hand side. We 
can not lay the blame on the metal, as the face of the fourth 


slug, taken from another machine using same metal, is al! 


right. The holes in mouthpiece were clear when slugs were 
made. The face of slug would be just as imperfect were metal 
hotter. The mouthpiece has been removed and all dross 
cleaned out thoroughly, with no lasting good results. Putting 
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blower on the mouthpiece does not cure the trouble. Burners 
have been thoroughly cleaned. It looks like a simple case of 
cold metal, or obstruction in mouthpiece, but it is neither. 
The obstruction is behind the mouthpiece and not always up 
against it, and will form again very shortly after being thor- 
oughly cleaned. No trouble with other machines using same 
metal. Dross is skimmed from metal regularly. I notice I 
am getting the benefit of only half of the last hole in mouth- 
piece, but that is not the cause, for it has been so only two 
days, while the bad face has been with us many weeks.” 
Answer.—The last sentence of the above letter contains the 
key to the trouble, notwithstanding its disavowal by the 
writer. Every hole in the mouthpiece must show full and 
round on bottom of slug. Especially must the end hole be 
fully exposed to mold cell, otherwise the thin stream of metal 
which enters the mold will chill before it strikes the face of 
the matrix. If the face of slug was bad when mouthpiece 
holes were in proper position, the cause must have been in 
stoppage of holes by dross or dirt. In remedying one cause 
the second was created when replacing the mouthpiece. A 
tough steel wire can be used to open holes in mouthpiece with- 
out removing it, by lowering vise to second position and 
drawing mold forward and grasping the wire with a pair of 
pliers and tapping it with a hammer. Withdraw the wire after 
each tap to prevent it getting stuck in the hole. Extra heat 
applied to the mouthpiece will help to dislodge dross from 
holes. 

Linotyre ApyustMeNnts.—G. E., Maryland, writes: 
“Kindly give me following information through your valuable 
column: (1) What is the exact distance between the eyebolts 
of first elevator connecting link? There is a measurement for 
this but I have forgotten. (2) When above adjustment is 
obtained, how should first elevator cam roller be adjusted? 
Should this be made when machine is normal or at some point 
in action? (3) In the machine I am on, after the cast has 
taken place, the pot is often held up by plunger seeming to 
bind in well, and then goes back with a thump. Plungers are 
cleaned twice daily, so I am not bothered with dirt. Plunger 
has a couple of bright spots which indicates binding some- 
where. Can it be that it swells, or is it the well needs clean- 
ing? (4) When mold-turning square bush does not fit close 
to cam shoes and they (the cam shoes) have to be moved 
closer, is there any rule to follow so that mold wheel will lock 
up on bushings without friction. I have moved cam shoes on 
one machine as close as they could be moved and there is still 
some friction when going on pins.” Answer.—(1) The first 
elevator connecting link should be adjusted so that there is a 
space between shoulder of top screw and top of spring 
chamber of three-quarters of an inch, and three-sixteenths of 
an inch at bottom between shoulder of screw and bottom of 
chamber. (2) The first elevator lever can now be adjusted, 
after slacking the screw in bottom of first elevator slide, so 
that the cam will drive the elevator about one-eighth of an 
inch above the point where guide block on second elevator 
transfer slide meets guide on first elevator head. This adjust- 
ment is made by the screw in the auxiliary lever when elevator 
is at highest point. Then adjust the screw in bottom of ele- 
vator slide to cause guide blocks to match. (3) Plungers 
swell and wells in pots warp with the heat, so plungers will 
bind occasionally, though clean. A little dressing at the 
bright spots will relieve the binding. (4) The brake on mold- 
turning shaft should be kept adjusted to hold shaft steadily. 
Ejector slide should be adjusted high enough by screws which 
raise the plate so that mold disk rises slightly when going on 
to locking pins. 

TRIMMING KNIVES AND OTHER TrouBLES.—An_ operator- 
machinist in the West writes: (1) “I took off a pair of old 
knives (low ones) and put on a pair I found in the office that 
were high; had the old ones ground, but too much was taken 
off back knife. so it would not set up enough to trim. Had 
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quite a time with knife-wiper, but got it to work all right. 
The old knife being low and the new one high, the knife- 
wiper had to be built up so it would run flat up and down. I 
will enclose slugs that you may see my trouble. The nine- 
point slug measures .126 at top, but lower down it is thinner. 
Now the back knife is trimming as close as I can set it and 
not cut off the tops of the capitals, for, as you see, there is 
no ‘hang over.’ It just started since I changed knives, but 
can not see where the knives have anything to do with it. I 
took off mold and set up plate as far as it would go; machine 
is locking true, as far as I can see. Another thing is, the slug 
hits the plate guide on the knife, and also on bottom guide 
that fits on the pins in the knife block, thus battering the end 
of the slug. I remedied this by fitting a brass piece on the 
lower screw that sets back knife so it could not hit the open- 
ing between bottom guide and back of knife. (2) What causes 
letters to jump out of assembler and also to assemble a 
thirteen-em line all right and stop star-wheel and not assemble 
on a twenty-four-em line?” Answer—(1) The knives have 
been improperly ground and the right-hand knife gouges into 
the ribs and does not trim them evenly the entire depth of the 
slug. The knives must be sharp, but not have a razor edge, and 
it is most important that the faces of the knives through which 
the slugs pass have a parallel surface a short distance from 
the cutting lips. (2) Matrices will rebound from the assem- 
bler when the friction on assembler slide is worn and it fails 
to hold the slide firmly, or it may be caused by the points of 
the assembler-chute spring being bent too high, or too much 
space between assembler rails and chute spring. If star-wheel 
stops when assembling long lines, it is because the friction 
spring on the star-wheel shaft is slipping and needs attention. 


Tue Dovusik-pDECKER— A graduate of the Inland Printer 
Technical School writes the following interesting letter: “I 
remember an instructor in the Inland Printer Technical School 
once stated that the little things are the most difficult and the 
simplest the most inexplicable. I have realized the truth of 
that, three times at least. The first was while working on the 
“ double-decker.” The upper magazine worked all right, but 
the matrices clogged in the channel entrances of the lower 
magazine with every line. I tried everything I could think of, 
finally even attempting a readjustment of the position of the 
magazine, to no avail. After hours of tinkering, I discovered 
that the matrix guard of the lower magazine was thrown over. 
It sounds ridiculous, but the presence of the upper magazine 
makes the oversight easier. What promised to be a question 
worthy study was as follows: An old set of matrices had been 
discarded. A new set was provided, but failed to feed from 
the distributor-box, save by fits and starts. The font dis- 
tinguisher of the machine had been broken long before and 
removed entirely. The lift was correct. At last the cleaning 
of the distributor-shifter slide buffer obviated the difficulty. 
The old matrices were worn sufficiently to permit the buffer to 
incline them at a slight angle and yet they passed from the 
box to the screw. Again, the vise automatic failed to do its 
duty. An effort to adjust it failed. At times a thin-space 
would throw off the clutch; again, a line loosely spaced would 
stop the machine; and, again, a brevier slug beneath the ele- 
vator head would fail to check it. A long course of reasoning 
from cause to effect and vice versa failed to discover the 
trouble. At last it was discovered that the vise-automatic 
stop-rod pawl spring had been left out. This caused the 
erratic performance, and, on being replaced, the adjustment 
These are little things; so little I confess they 
escaped me for some time. The big things are easy to see and 
understand, even if they are hard to remedy. A word regard- 
ing the double-decker. I believe it is advantageous to a large 
newspaper plant, as one of a battery, to be used exclusively 
as a head-letter or special machine. In job offices, where there 
is much work requiring two special fonts, it is a good thing. 
Personally, I would prefer the single-magazine Linotype, and 


was perfect. 
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I believe the advantages it has will outweigh the deficiencies. 
The addition of very considerable quantities of belting, the 
extra wheels, screws, etc., make it impossible to run the 
double-decker as fast as the single-magazine machine. Chang- 
ing, where one has extra magazines on hand (almost a neces- 
sity), requires ordinarily about three minutes, I believe. With 
the double-decker the change requires, say, ten seconds, pro- 
viding that you wish merely to change to the other type in the 
mill, and to the same measure or body you have been setting, 
or to one which you have on the other side of the mold disk. 
As a head-setting machine it would be a wonder. I have never 
seen a test, but I believe an operator could make time in a 
week by using the single magazine, over a week with the 
double magazine, on an average of three changes a shift. The 
double-decker is a marvel, an admirable example of con- 
struction, but, except in a few cases, I believe the old style is 
more practical for the average newspaper or job office. The 
keyrods of the double-decker are difficult to place (I speak 
from experience), and the tortuous course of the lower-maga- 
zine matrix is something worthy of awe. One wonders that 
it gets around without being lost. Matrices frequently clog in 
the distributor chute, and I never found it in my heart to 
blame them. Sometimes they clog in the lower-magazine 
assembler chute, but not so often. When they do it is like 
fishing in a well to get them out. The difficulty in getting at 
some of the parts, and the stygian darkness of the inside of 
the under magazine, add to the list of disadvantages. The 
casting apparatus is practically the same as the smaller 
machine, of course. To sum up, the double-decker costs more, 
weighs more, is more complicated, is harder to care for, 
requires more power, is unhandy to work with (from a 
machinist’s point of view), is more easily put out of commis- 
sion, is higher, and consequently requires greater work and 
“lift” in changing magazines, and has two chances to “ buck” 
for every one of the single-magazine machine. Over against 
that are the advantages of being able to change from one face 
of type to a second and back again with the stroke of a lever. 
Give me a late model, single-magazine machine, with as many 
extra filled magazines as are necessary, and I will not envy 
the man with two machines in one.” 


RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 

Linotype Magazine—J. M. Cooney and H. L. Totten, 
Sherman, Texas, assignors to Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany. No. 759,501. 

Spaceband Buffer—J. N. Crofut, Brooklyn, New York, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company. No. 759,502. 

Magazine for Linotypes— P. T. Dodge, Washington, D. C., 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York city, 
New York. No. 761,280. 

Linotype Mouthpiece— P. T. Dodge, Washington, D. C., 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company. No. 764,116. 

Linotype Distributor Box—D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, 


New York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company. No. 
764,133. 

Linotype Assembling Mechanism—J. Tunaley, Derby, 
England, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company. No. 


764,167. 

Linotype Matrix for Music Characters.—— John Broadhouse, 
London, England. No. 764,793. 

Perforated Paper Controller— Maurice Wehrlin, Paris, 
France, assignor to Compagnie Internationale de 1’Electro- 
Typographe, Meray & Rozar, Paris, France. No. 765,057. 
Automatic Clutch for Typecasting and Composing Machine.— 
Same to same. No. 765,058. Type Casting and Composing 
Machine —— Same to same. No. 765,059. 

Typecasting Machine Die-case—G. A. Goodson, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. No. 765,775. 

Typecasting and Setting Machine— J. C. Fowler, Balti- 
more, Maryland, assignor to Castotype Machine Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. No. 765,965. 

















BY O. F. BYXBEE, 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects to O. F. Byxbee, 829 Madison avenue, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


_CHALLEN’s Lagor-savinc Recorps.—Advertising, subscription, job- 
printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth 
sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 


Contests 1N TyPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLanp 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 
STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE.— By R. C. Mallette and W. H. Jack- 

A handbook for those about to establish themselves in the printing 
those already established. Cloth, 90 pages, $1.50 


son. 
business and for 
postpaid. 

GAINING A CriRcULATION.—A book of 60 pages; not a treatise, but 
a compilation of more than five hundred practical ideas and suggestions 
from the experiences of publishers everywhere, briefly stated and clas- 
sified for practical use; a valuable aid. Price, $1, postpaid. 

EsTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER.— By O. F. Byxbee. Not only a hand- 
book for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions for the 
financial advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. Covers 
every phase of the starting and developing of a newspaper property. 
Cloth, 114 pages, $1. 

PRACTICAL JOURNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman, author of “ Steps 
Into Journalism.” A book for young men and women who intend to be 
reporters and editors. It tells how a great paper is organized, how 
positions are secured, how reporters and editors do their work, and how 
to win promotion. There are chapters on running country papers, 
avoiding libel, women in journalism, and on the latest methods of big 
dailies. Covers the whole field of newspaper work, and tells just what 
the beginner wants to know. Cloth, 12mo, $1.37, postpaid. 


Joun M. ReEEp, Humeston (Iowa) Advocate— The ad. of 
Mr. Kibben is set in good taste, except that the display at the 
bottom should have been in contrasting sizes. 

Tue Philadelphia Public Ledger has a unique way of prov- 
ing that it has the largest circulation in the home circle, when 
it states that 5,164 deaths and 153 marriages were advertised 
in its columns during the year ending June 1. This is con- 
siderably in excess of any other Philadelphia paper, and the 
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the 


Ledger claims that whereas this business is not solicited “ 
only possible influence is the preference which the family feels 
for any one particular newspaper — hence where this prefer- 
ence is so very marked among all the families who have occa- 
sion to announce deaths or marriages (and they certainly con- 
stitute the mass of the community that stands for something) 
— that newspaper must have the preference and greater circu- 
lation among that mass.” 

SoLicITING subscriptions with a rural mail wagon is rather 
a unique idea which is being utilized by the Nevada (Iowa) 
Journal. The wagon is of the usual size and appearance and 
appropriately lettered. It is being driven about the country by 
a Journal representative, who solicits and collects subscrip- 
tions and advertising and tacks up Journal advertising matter. 


W. C. Deminc, publisher of the Wyoming Tribune, Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, recently completed a very successful cowboy 
contest, in which five prizes were offered, including two trips 
to the World’s Fair. Twenty-five votes were allowed for each 
50 cents paid on subscription, and as 219,186 votes were cast, 
it would indicate that the receipts were something over $4,300. 
Mr. Deming writes that the contest “has had the excellent 
result of making the 








Tribune practically 
the only paper with a 
general State circula- 
tion, as the greater 
number of the new 
subscribers were 
ranchmen whose sub- 
scriptions have been 
hard to get, as they 
live in such isolated 
places that soliciting 
is very expensive. 
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Successor to DU. A, Nash 


W. WILLIAMS 


Pp i 1s DENTIST 
nia" — Office in building formerly | ease by 
are always difficult to Bank of Bilox 





display in a uniform 





and artistic manner, 
and the accompanying 
reproduction (No. 1), 
greatly reduced, from 
the Brodhead ( Wis.) 
Register gives a strik- 
ing illustration of 
what can be done with 
but little effort. It 
might be possible to have the type used more uniform in style, 
but the omission of column rules and general arrangement is 
certainly commendable. The Biloxi (Miss.) Herald uses a 
neat style for this class of ads., following the same style of 
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type very closely, as shown in the three ads. reproduced 
(No. 2). 

AD.-SETTING Contest No. 16 was announced last month. It 
is sure to prove most instructive, and those who overlooked 
the announcement should refer to the August number and get 


in their specimens, which must reach me before September 15. 

Jo Broom, Auckland, New Zealand, writes as follows: 

O. F. Byxbee: 

Dear S1r,— With this mail I have sent you two proofs of a news- 
paper ad. recently set by me. The one marked “ A” represents the ad. 
as first displayed and submitted to the advertiser, and that marked “B” 
as it finally appeared when altered according to his instructions. Will 
you kindly state if and where the first arrangement was faulty, and if 
the advertiser’s arrangement was an improvement. Yours sincerely, 

Jo Broom. 


The two ads. are reproduced, much reduced in size. There is 
no question but that A is the better ad. The omission of the 


regular custom which does not appear to have anything to commend it. 


The Tribune is a- bright, newsy paper, well put together and nicely 
printed. 

Pilot Point (Tex.) Post-Signal.— The first line of the display head 
in your issue of July 6 is too small. Always write the first line short 


enough so that it can be set in type that will not be overshadowed by the 
body of the article. The better way is to select a standard letter for 
display heads and write the heads to fit the type, instead of finding a type 
which will fit the head. Items of correspondence should be graded as 
carefully as those under “ Purely Personal.” 
Oneida County Gazette, Whitesboro, New 
improvement since your paper was criticized in May. 


York.—I can see no 


( Okla.) 
soliciting 


Thomas 
circular, 


_ Bronson & Nicuors, publishers of the 
Tribune, sent out the following unique 
advertising for their anniversary edition, which they char- 
acterize as a “business getter.” It is certainly original and 
straightforward, and should at least arrest the attention of a 
prospective advertiser : 








The Best is the Cheapest ! ! 








You may WEAR any quality you 
please, but you should never EAT any- 
thing but the Best, especially in Butter 





It is Economy to use only the Best. 
You will avoid disappointment if you 
refuse to accept substitutes which 
are said to be “quite as good” 























These Brands 
are the Best!! 








They are sold by all Storekeepers and 
Dairymen throughout the Province 

















THE NEW ZEALAND DAIRY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WELLESLEY STREET, AUCKLAND. 
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You may WEAR any quality. you | 
please, but you should never EA 
thing but the Best, eapec tally in Butter | 

















It ts compar fs the Best. | 

You will avoi S285 if you | 

refuse to accept substitutes which | 
are said to “just as good.” 














THESE BRANDS ARE THE BEST 


They are sold by all Storekeepers and Dairymen throughout the Province. 





THE NEW ZEALAND DAIRY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WELLESLEY STREET, AVOKLAND. 











A. 


cross rules from B causes the ad. to lose in balance and 
attractiveness, and the setting of “ These brands are the best” 
in such large type detracts materially from “ World-Famous 
Butter,” which stands out nicely in A, while in the latter ad. 
proper prominence is also given the first-mentioned clause. 


Criticisms.— The following papers were received marked 
“For Criticism,’ and brief suggestions are made for their 
improvement : 


Biloxi (Miss.) Herald.— The presswork on the Herald is not as good 
as it should be; a little more impression is needed principally. The 
“Personal”? column in the issue of July 4 is commendable, but the 
admission of paid matter in twelve-point gothic badly disfigured this 
department on July 16. 

Bay City (Mich.) Tribune—HI note that the suggestions made in 
June have been adopted. The Tribune is a thoroughly up-to-date and 
commendable paper. 

Franklin (Ind.) Republican.—Two of the issues show an uneven 
color. Your double heads have too much space on either side of the 
dashes; both dashes should be the same length, or the second one might 
be omitted entirely. Ads. are very creditable. 

Peekskill (N. Y.) Union.— In making up a paper, the longer headed 
articles, which are presumably the most important, should go first, grading 
down to the shortest. This applies equally to plate matter, and you 
should not be afraid of using the saw to accomplish the desired end. 

Wyoming Tribune, Cheyenne, Wyoming.— It is very unusual to see 
the last page of a paper used for editorial, and it is a change from the 


B. 


One year is a brief interval, more so when one is busy. We have 
been constantly at work building Thomas and Oklahoma, and it seems but 
yesterday since we printed the first anniversary number of Thomas and 
the Tribune. Old Father Time’s clock has ticked off another year and 
we find ourselves preparing the second anniversary edition, which must 
be printed before August 22, for the expectant public demands it. 

It is your duty, as well as ours, to show your face, your new home 
and your business on anniversary occasions. If you do not, folks will 
say you are a “dead one,” and people sometimes tell the truth. Isn’t it 
a fact that a criticizing public often spurs us to our duty, and even 
success? 

Without a doubt the second anniversary number of the Tribune, this 
year, will be the handsomest newspaper ever printed in Oklahoma. The 
number will be printed on rose-tint book. The exact color and size not 
being kept in stock by the big houses, an order was given to a paper mill 
some weeks since, and enough will be manufactured to cover Custer 
county like a blanket, with a surplus for the waiting world on the side. 

This reads nicely, doesn’t it? But the truth gives it force. Your face 
in ten thousand papers would look well, even if you are not real hand- 
some, but it would look better on rose-tint book, wouldn’t it? ‘ Gather 
the roses while ye may,” for we won’t be here always. You will never 
miss us until we join the “‘ great majority”’ of editors who are now 
plucking roses in heaven. 

It is wasting time to tell you that this great world of ours would 
virtually stop if the “‘ devil’? were to cease smearing printer’s ink on 
white and pink places. You already know this, but you are not game enough 
to buy a printing-press. Since you are wise thus far, you can show us 
that you are a Solomon by patronizing the swellest edition that was ever 
sent out of this country. Vote on this proposition at once, either for it 


” 
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or against it. If rose-tint book by the bale doesn’t suit you, you may 
have yours, Dear Alphonse, printed on plain rag, and by the yard, if you 
like it. We are giving you the privilege of 
preferred patronage. 

We have told exactly how it is. 


here to please for profit, 


What are you going to do about it? 
seat yourself with pen in hand” and write: ‘‘ Your invitation is 

I am in to do myself good, get yours out of it, if you can.” 
We are as full of reciprocity 


Kindly “ 
accepted. 
Then arise and shake hands with yourself. 
as Oklahoma is of schemes. 

You would not be the loser if you were to buy the whole edition. 
Write or ’phone. We are ” and will connect you with, any 
point in the United States or Kansas. Take down the receiver and we 
will fill you with joy. Ever yours, Bronson & NICHOLS. 


“ central 


W. T. CresMEr, advertising manager of the Fresno (Cal.) 
Democrat, always does something original. Reproduced here- 
with (No. 3) is a copy of his latest mailing card, which he 











Watch out 
for Cresmer ; 





1 am coming again with another lot 
of California raisins and reafons why 
The Fresno Evening Bemorrat 
is now the biggest paper in the San 
Joaquin Valley—the richest part of 
California. The raisins are sweet— 
the reasons rational—the proposition 
is good. I'll be along soon. 
















CRESMER 


sent out this year shortly in advance of his trip across country. 
Every year Mr. Cresmer makes a trip of about twelve thou- 
sand miles in the interest of his paper, and this bit of enter- 
prise always proves profitable. 
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Hunpreps oF Goop Aps.— There is such an avalanche of 
ads. sent each month for criticism that it is an absolute impos- 
sibility to mention them all. During the past month several 
of really creditable specimens were received, 


H. S. Wadham, of the 


large packages 
but I can only refer to a very few. 


SoftCoal 





Per Bushel 


in 50 bu. lots or over—well screened 


FE. A. ROGERS 


Corner Kellogg and Berrien Streets 
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It Will Save You Lots of Money: 


The Closing Out Sale 


= 7 Main Peg ag 5 Public Square 


iKornwebels === 
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Marysville (Kan.) Advocate-Democrat, has good ideas of ad. 
display, but none of his work is sufficiently distinctive or orig- 
inal to warrant reproduction. He should avoid displaying too 
much, and in some instances secondary lines should be set a 
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aac’ Suit 
a New One 


$15 Suits 
for $9.85 


This sale also includes our two-piece 
Suits in Wool Crashes and 


Homespuns 


rl @ Nelson 


1iI30 Main Street 


for $1.00 
Attached or de- | 
tached cuffs, in 
dark and light | 
effects. 


Men's Straw Hats 
at Half Price. 


Men’s Fafcy 
Handkerchiefs, 25¢ 
quality, sale price 
15c. 
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¢ 
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little smaller. H. W. Hawley, of the Galesburg (IIl.) Repub- 
lican-Registcr, has a style all his own. From a batch of nearly 
one hundred ads. three are selected (Nos. 4, 5, 6) as showing 
some of the characteristics of his work. The ornament in 
No. 5 was not called for, but the large type certainly makes 
very striking ads. M. F. Branch, Jr., of the Crystal ( Mich.) 
Mail, would improve his work by substituting light-faced rule 
for border in many instances. 

DanieL M. Berran, foreman on the Kennebec Journal, 
Augusta, Maine, sends the following suggestion for the han- 
dling of foreign advertising contracts: 

Editor Newspaper Work: 

3eing a constant reader of Tue INLAND Printer, and having gained 
a great deal of information from its contents, I am accordingly grateful, 
and have thought that if I ever ran across anything that would be useful 
to the trade I would make it known to THE Printer. I am foreman of 
the newspaper department of the Kennebec Journal. This paper is one 
of the foremost of the State and enjoys a large advertising patronage, 
both local and foreign. I mention this in order to introduce what I 
wish to tell. Our foreign advertising was formerly very small, and little 
provision was made for handling the contracts, they being placed upon 
shelves, where they were constantly becoming mixed. As advertising 
increased it did not better things, you may be sure. Soon after I took 
charge I endeavored to convince the superintendent that something was 
needed and he agreed with me, but nothing was done at that time. 
Finally I drew up a plan of a cabinet and after a few changes it was 
built at a cost of about $18, and makes an ideal place to keep the ads. 
The following is a plan of the cabinet, to which doors can be added if 
wanted: 



























































The lower row of large compartments, which are about 2 feet wide, 1 
foot high and 1 foot deep, are suitable for large contracts, which, of 
course, are the heaviest; the next row above, which is 1 ‘oot each way, 
for the medium-sized contracts, and the top row, 1 foot high and 6 inches 
The spaces can each be labeled how and when 
they run, and also the position: For instance, ‘‘ Peruaa, full, p. 1, 3 or 5, 
Wed. and Sat.” Thus every contract is before you and any one of 
average intelligence can change the ads. 

I find it a great convenience, and thought perhaps some suffering 
brother might find the idea useful also. Danie M. Berran. 
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PUBLISHING ADVERTISING AT A Prorit.— The following 


paper was prepared for presentation at a recent meeting of a 
State editorial association, but through a misunderstanding 
was not read: The suggestions made are timely and practical, 
and will be of interest to newspaper publishers generally: 


I venture the assertion that there is no State in the Union where the 
need for getting together of newspaper publishers on the question of 
advertising rates is so apparent as right here. There is little need of my 
stating that rates are low, very low — that fact is well known to us all. 
There is also little need of my stating that there is little real knowledge 
among us of where credits and commissions should be allowed among 
foreign advertisers, for every publisher knows for himself how many 
times he is deceived every year by unscrupulous advertisers and adver- 
The remedy for this condition is in our own hands, right 
Do you want more foreign advertising; do you 
do you want to 


tising agents. 
in our own organization. 
want to feel sure you will be paid for your advertising; 
get better rates? I thoroughly believe, gentlemen, that these things can 
all be brought about through our own press association, by the interested 
coéperation of its members. 

Our greatest need is a uniform basis of advertising rates. We should 
have a rate that will appeal to every publisher as equitable and just, and 
one that will pay the expenses of publishing our papers and leave us a 
little margin besides railroad passes, circus tickets and the “‘ fun ” that is 
supposed to be derived from being an editor. Rates generally in our 
newspavers, particularly rates for foreign advertising, compared with 
those secured in other States, are too low. I do not know that our 
editors are more gullible than others — perhaps they are more honest, or, 
rather, they have more faith in the honesty of their fellow men, and 
when an advertising agent throws up his hands when he is asked 5 cents 
an inch and says, ‘‘ Why, the Bingville Bugle, with a circulation fully as 
large as yours, will put that ad. top of column next to reading on two 
sides for 3 cents,” then Mr. Editor says, ‘* Well, I guess if the Rugle 
can afford to do that, why, I can.”’ We want a system among ourselves 
whereby we can get the facts and get them willingly when such asser- 
tions are made. Mr. Editor’s relations with the Bugle should be such 
that he can call up that office on the telephone right then and there, or 
write for the information if he has no telephone, and find out just what 
kind of a contract has been made. I am not advocating a trust —I know 
some of my good friends have had a whole lot to say in their columns 
against trusts — but I do want to advocate codperation and a friendly, 
fraternal feeling among us newspaper publishers. We need that confi- 
dence in each other and that interest in each other’s affairs that will 
enable us to build each other up instead of trying to selfishly build 
ourselves up at the expense of some other publisher. We do not need a 
trust that will elevate prices beyond reason and keep them there by sheer 
but we do need to combine and agree upon a 
There are not 


force of combination; 
schedule of prices that will afford us all a living profit. 
so many newspapers in our State but there is a profit for us all, but if 
one man had all the business in the State at the prevailing prices of 
some of our publications he would probably change his vocation within a 
year or be in the hands of the sheriff. 

I have no doubt that you gentlemen will agree that there ought to 
be a getting together on this question of advertising rates, 3ut,”’ you 
ask, “‘ how is it to be done; what possible basis is there which will be 
accepted by all? ’’ I believe it is possible to find a basis, and one which 
will be accepted and adhered to by every member of this association, 
and through their influence I believe every publisher in the State can be 
easily persuaded to maintain the rate fixed upon, whether he joins the 
association or not. 

Every commodity, every article, that is sold in any line of business, is 
sold at a price that is governed by its original cost, or by the cost of 
production, and advertising must be sold in the same manner if there is 
to be a profit. We are prone to consider that it will pay to accept busi- 
ness at a few cents below rate rather than lose it, as the amount received 
would be so much gain anyway. It costs the street car companies or 
the railroads no more to carry a few extra passengers, where there is 
room in their coaches, but they do not accept them at lower prices rather 
than lose them. We must ascertain what is the average cost per inch for 
the amount of advertising we are carrying, and make that the basis of 
It will not be difficult to arrive at this cost, and every member 
If we do all this along the 


all rates. 
can and should figure it out for himself. 
lines which I will propose, the result will certainly be educational, at 
least, and undoubtedly profitable, and I believe it will surprise us to find 
how near to each other we are on cost price. 

To simplify matters we should set against our income from subscrip- 
tions certain expenses, eliminating these from the cost of 
production which must be borne by advertising. Dailies in the large 
cities consider that if the income from circulation covers the cost of white 
paper, cost of delivery and cost of securing subscribers, they <re per- 
fectly satisfied. Let us see how this will apply to us. There are 180 
weekly papers in this State with a subscription price of $1 
There are a few, only a very few comparatively, which charge $1.50, and 
about as many more which get less than $1. So that if we base our 
calculation on the dollar weekly we will come very near covering the 
whole field, and the same ratio will also apply to the $6 daily, as the 
price per copy is almost identical. The revenue from a circulation of 


expenses 


a year. 
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one thousand weekly papers, after deducting bad debts and allowing 
for papers supplied gratis to advertisers and others is about $750 a year; 
in fact, actual figures in many instances prove it to be nearer $600. 
Deduct from this the cost of white paper or ready-print, express or 
freight, postage, cost of collection and procuring subscribers, including 
premiums, prizes or canvass, and see what you have left. If premiums 
or prizes are used, the probability is there will be nothing left, other- 
wise there might be a small margin, but if there should be a few dollars 
profit at the end of the year, let us say that the publisher is entitled to 
this profit on the subscription end of the business. 

Now, the advertising must pay every other expense attached to the 
publication of the paper, including a salary for the publisher. Right 
here is where many a proprietor makes a big mistake in his calculations. 
He figures out his expenses, if he ever figures them at all, but does not 
include a salary for himself, relying upon there being sufficient left out 
of his income to pay his living expenses, and frequently there is nothing 
at all left. No, the publisher’s salary is a most important item of expense; 
[ might say the most important. In order that nothing will be over- 
looked, I will enumerate the expenses: First, the publisher’s salary, then 
the pay-roll, rent (or taxes, insurance and interest on money invested 
if the publisher owns his own building), insurance on stock, cost of fuel 
for heating and power, cost of light, express, freight, postage, ink and 
other supplies, and the item of depreciation should not be overlooked, 
as every year calls for an expense for new type, material or machinery. 
These are all items that every publisher can figure out for himself, and 
if we should all do so and’afterward meet and compare results, I believe 
it would be found that we are very close together. Let us suppose a 
case as a basis of calculation: 
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As these figures are based on a weekly paper, they indicate that it is 
necessary to have a revenue from advertising of about $36 per week, or 
per issue, in order to cover expenses, to say nothing of a profit which 
should accrue to every publisher on capital invested in addition to a 
living salary. This means that there must be carried in each issue of the 
paper 360 inches of advertising at an average price of 10 cents an inch, 
or 720 inches at 5 cents, to cover expenses. It requires six pages of 
a six-column paper to accommodate 720 inches of advertising. Do our 
weekly papers carry six pages of advertising, or are they getting an 
average of better than 5 cents an inch? If not, then they are losing 
money. Suppose we leave out the publisher’s salary entirely. We still 
have an annual expense of nearly $1,100, or $21 per week, to meet. 
Suppose we can secure fifteen columns of advertising, or 300 inches per 
week, as the average for the year. Fifteen columns an issue is a liberal 
amount of advertising, but even with this we must secure 7 cents per 
inch to pay expenses, with absolutely nothing as a salary for the pub- 
lisher. If we include $800 for this, which is certainly low enough, we 
must get $36 per week from our 300 inches of advertising, or an average 
of 12 cents an inch. 

Now, what I believe we should do, what we must do if we wish to 
conduct business at a profit, is to figure out along this line what is 
absolutely the minimum price at which we can publish advertising and 
pay expenses, and then band ourselves together and agree not to accept 
an inch or a line of advertising at 1 mill below that price. I realize 
that the question of a salary for the publisher is one that some of our 
members may believe should not be considered in our figures, and sup- 
pose we eliminate this entirely from the consideration and rely upon 
the revenue from the short-time business, for which we can command a 
higher price, for our own salary and profit. At the figures I have cited 
it would then be necessary for us to fix upon a minimum rate of not less 
than 7 cents an inch, regardless of circulation. Suppose we agree to this 
as a minimum rate for the largest contracts on all papers of 500 circu- 
lation, and then agree upon an average increase over the minimum of 
say I cent an inch on every 500 additional circulation. This would make 
a table of minimum rates as follows: 

7 cents. 
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In thus suggesting rates I am considering only weekly papers, as these 
represent the great majority of the interests of the State, although there 
certainly should be a similar agreement among the publishers of dailies, 
but I have not the time to handle both questions in one paper. 
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Now, suppose we agree to this rate, or at least to some rate below 
will accept no business, we still have the problem of grading 
our prices for short-time business and small ads. While a flat rate per 
inch is the simplest rate that could possibly be had, and has been adopted 


which we 


various parts of the country, it is not feasible for 
papers in our class, for this reason: In order to make such a rate profit- 
able it must necessarily be higher than the rates I have just quoted, or 
there would be no profit or salary to the publisher, and our largest adver- 
tisers could not be induced to pay several cents more an inch and be 
placed on the same basis as the man who advertises but one time, or the 
man who uses but one inch an issue. Such a rate is all right for such 
publications as the Ladies’ Home Journal, which can say, “‘ Well, that’s 
our rate and if you don’t want to pay it we don’t care; there are plenty 
of others who will.’”? While it is absolutely necessary that we be suffi- 
ciently independent not to accept business below cost, we can not hope 
to assume a position that will not stand careful dissecting, and one which 
we can not give logical reasons for assuming. The rate card that is 
apparently becoming most popular is one which is based upon the number 
of inches in each contract. The old-style card, which states a specific 
price for each contract, should have some logical basis for the prices 
named, but how few of them do! The most common custom appears to 
be to fix a price for one inch one time, and then add a little to it for each 
additional inch or insertion, endeavoring to reach a price at the conclu- 
sion for one column one year that will be a little lower than some com- 
petitor. Now, why shouldn’t we go a step further, and after fixing our 
minimum rate, which will apply to contracts for 1,000 inches, agree upon 
a percentage of increase in the price per inch until we reach a price 
for one inch one time? Of course, it will be a long step forward if we 
could at this meeting agree upon a minimum, but why not discuss the 
whole question here, or refer it to a committee to recommend a schedule 
of rates for future discussion, and adopt something at least temporarily 
that we can all thoroughly test and report upon at our next gathering 
for such changes as our experience may suggest are needed? 

Just as a suggestion I would propose that we fix upon rates that will 
be charged for various contracts from one to 1,000 inches. Suppose we 
find it necessary to make the divisions like this: 1, 10, 25, 50, 109, 250, 
500 and 1,000 inches. And then suppose we add ten per cent to our 
minimum price for each division. Thus, if 1,000 inches cost 7 cents an 
inch, the next division will cost .o77 per inch, or shall we say 8 cents an 
inch in round numbers. Carrying this idea through the list, we would 
have a card for papers with circulations of 500 like this: 
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3ut perhaps I am getting too deep into my subject and giving you too 
much detail, and should stick closer to the thought and point which I wish 
to impress forcibly upon your minds — the necessity for some concerted, 
coéperative action toward the betterment of advertising prices and 
conditions generally. 

In making an agreement to accept no advertising at less than 7 cents 
an inch I know that we must face the foreign advertiser and agent, who 
will throw up their hands with horror at the idea of paying such a rate, 
but if we are united and fixed in our determination to adhere to one 
rate, there will be little difficulty in overcoming the opposition to better 
prices. Just so long as we continue to allow the foreign advertiser to 
hammer down rates, just so long we will fail to secure profits. Why, all 
the foreign advertiser is trying to do is to find bottom, and just as soon 
as he finds bottom he stops hammering. When he strikes and finds the 
pricé is yielding, he simply strikes again, and again, and again, until he 
gets down to something solid. Can you blame him? The publisher who 
yields is only accumulating trouble for himself. There is no better 
time coming through a policy of this kind. He is put down as a more 
or less easy mark and it is known just how many letters and what kind 
of letters will be necessary to get a lower figure next time. i 

Let me tell you right here the experience of a daily in a Northern 
State with a prominent advertising agency. This paper adopted what it 
considered equitable rates and determined to stick to them, come what 
may. In the past this agency has been able to get lower rates than those 
first quoted through much letter-writing and “ keeping everlastingly at it.” 
In a few instances, evidently where specific instructions had been given 
by the advertiser to use this paper, the agency yielded, but for a year 
or more it refused to place other business. After about two years the 
man in this agency who had direct charge of the placing of business in 
the newspapers became absolutely convinced that there was but one rate 
in this particular paper, and admitted that he was thoroughly convinced 
of that fact in a personal conversation with the publisher, and even 
complimented him very highly 
wished every paper in the country had a rate which could be depended 
upon and do away with all the bother of writing letter after letter. Not 
two weeks after this conversation that same man sent this same pub- 
lisher a proposition below rates. <A little later agent and publisher met 
again and the publisher said, ‘‘ What did you mean in sending me that 


for his position, telling how much he 
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rates after all the controversy we have had? You 
when you sent it I accept it.’’ ‘‘ Confound it,’ he 
why didn’t you write and tell me so. Give me h—I, if you 
I must have something to show my client or he will think I 
am giving his business to my friends without trying to get bottom rates.” 
Now, that little incident covers our case exactly and shows us what we 
That paper is to-day carrying forty per cent more 


proposition below 


knew wouldn’t 


replied, 
want to. 


can do if we try. 
foreign advertising than it did before it adopted higher and fixed rates. 
If that paper, single-handed, in the midst of bitter competition, simply 
by fixed purpose can accomplish such results, how much easier ought it 
to be for us if we codperate on a plan of this kind, and it becomes 
known that advertising can not be had in a single paper in the State 
at a lower price per inch than the price which we fix upon at this 
meeting. 

There is another feature of foreign advertising which I believe we 
could by concerted action improve upon. That is the question of allow- 
ing credits and commissions. The failure of Petingill & Co., owing the 
newspapers of this country nearly $1,000,000, shows to what extent pub- 
lishers are allowing advertisers credit. Other and small failures are 
occurring every few months and usually the publisher gets from 25 to 
50 cents on a dollar of the amount due him. Then there is the adver- 
tiser who places his own business but demands the agent’s commission. 
There are instances where it is advisable to grant the commission, but 
there are many where it is not advisable. It is hard for the individual 
pubiisher to discriminate between commission and no commission, and 
between credit and no credit. He does not have the time to read all the 
trade papers, or keep in touch with all the agencies and all the business 
that is going out, in order to be loaded with the proper ammunition for 
the now and then stray contract that comes his way. Why would it not 
be a good idea for this organization to select one of its members, who 
has the ability and inclination to keep in thorough touch with all that is 
going on in the way of foreign business, who is centrally located so that 
mails could reach him promptly from any part of the State, and have 
him act as a manager of foreign advertising for us all, our foreign repre- 
sentative if you please? It would be necessary for us to pay such a 
man something for his services, perhaps 50 or 75 cents, or even $1, a 
month, from each of us, but what would this be compared with the 
benefit that would be derived through additional business that would 
undoubtedly be brought to our attention, and bad debts that would be 
avoided? If we could interest every newspaper in the State, whether 
members of this association or not, for the trifling expense of 12 cents 
a week each we could pay such a representative $100 a month, a salary 
sufficient to warrant his devoting his whole time to our service. This 
man should be notified of every foreign proposition received, he by 
return mail to notify the publisher of the standing of the advertiser or 
agency from which the proposition is received, telling whether they are 
entitled to commission or credit; and he could also keep a record of 
every proposition thus brought to his attention, and once a week send 
out in circular form to every member a list of all propositions, together 
with details of space and position required and price offered. These 
weekly tips could then be followed up by each individual publisher, and 
there can be no question but that a large amount of additional business 
could be secured. Can we not at this meeting start such a representative 
in a small way, and then do all we can to increase the interest and 
watch the plan grow? There is probably some one of our number who 
could take up the work intelligently in connection with his own labors 
as a publisher, and we can well afford to pay him a small sum apiece 
each month for looking after our interests in this manner. 

While we are considering the foreign advertising, allow me to men- 
tion one argument for lower rates that is worn threadbare, but which 
usually brings the desired result — for the advertiser. The man with 
the electrotype who says you should not charge him for composition 
and he should have a rate about twenty-five per cent less than the other 
fellow. He is only one place removed from the man who asserts that 
you should insert his electros free because it saves you the expense of 
setting reading matter. This argument should rot be accepted as an 
excuse for cutting rates any more than any other. If you can not afford 
to accept advertising below a certain figure, you can not afford to 
accept plates below that figure any more than you can set matter. The 
advertiser didn’t have those plates made to save you composition and 
get lower rates, but to get striking and distinctive display, and he is 
not going to make you set ads. if you don’t give him a lower rate, but 
will give you the plates ‘just the same. 

In conclusion let me urge that we get together on the question of a 
minimum rate and agree positively and emphatically not to cut that 
rate for anybody nor any reason. I may have suggested a rate that is too 
high or too low, in the opinion of the majority, but that does not affect 
the question of the necessity of some concerted action looking to the 
establishment of better rates and the abolishing entirely of rate-cutting. 
Let us figure out what it costs us to publish our advertising and fix a 
rate that.the majority considers equitable, and then be governed by the 
opinion of that majority. If we find that it costs 7 cents for every inch 
of advertising we publish, what sense is there in our accepting some 
business at 5 and then require some poor fellow to pay much higher 
rates in order to make up for what we lose on the first man? Better 
make the high rates a little lower and cut out entirely, if necessary, the 
man who is being carried below cost. Let us do business at a profit 
or not at all. 
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BY WM. J. KELLY. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 
PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrRINTING.— See Process Engraving. 
Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. New enlarged edition. Cloth, 
$1.50. 
THE 
Printer.” 


Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of “‘ The Color 
A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 


colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 
TymMpan GAvuGE Sovuare.— A handy device for instantly setting the 
gauge pins on a job press. Saves time and trouble. Made of trans- 


parent celluloid. Postpaid, 25 cents. 

Tue THeory oF OverLays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. Revised edition, 25 cents. 
Knire.—llexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator 
Blade runs full length 


OVERLAY 
to divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. 
of handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 

Practica, Gu IDE TO Empossinc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 


Wuirte’s Mu trticotor Cnart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in use. 40 cents. 

A Concise MANUAL OF PLATEN Presswork. By F. W. Thomas. A 
thoroughly practical treatise covering all the details of platen presswork, 
for the novice as well as the experienced pressman. All the troubles 
met in practice and the way to overcome them are clearly explained. 32 
pages. Price, 25 cents. 

PostaL Carps or ALUMINUM.— Mr. Beers, of Birmingham, 
England, submitted two cards printed in black on aluminum, 
and desires to be informed through this department how to 
secure better results in printing than that shown on his cards. 
He says the ink rubs off and does not print as clear as similar 
work done in this country. For superior results a fine, smooth 
surface is essential on the aluminum. The cards show two 
entirely different surfaces and are printed with entirely dif- 
ferent inks. That printed on the rough sheet 
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the sheet, the coating will come off easily. Can you enlighten 


me as to what the trouble is in your next number?” Answer. 
—The cause of non-drying is in the ink, which is certainly of 
a beautiful color and excellently well ground. As you say 
truly, the red evidently does not dry quick enough, as it is 
now nearly a month since the sheets were printed, and still 
both light lines of print. It is 
specially fine in all color and working essentials. It simply 
dryers, which added and are much 
lower in price than the beautiful red on your job. When you 
next use any of this red ink, simply drops of 
dammar or copal varnish to the color, mixing it in thoroughly, 


it rubs off on and heavy 


needs more are easily 


add a few 


and the result will be satisfactory. 


Can Not Get Goop Proors.— The D. E. Company, of 
Savannah, Georgia, sends a printed sample of a well-made 
half-tone portrait which looks as if it had been proved up 
with very inferior news ink. Regarding the proof the corre- 
spondent says: ‘“ We are having trouble in getting good black 
proof on a Washington hand press, while our cuts all show 
well in the hands of the printers using them. We enclose a 
proof to show what we get with half-tone proving ink. Will 
you kindly put us right?” Answer—Apparently there is 
little, if any, color in the ink, as it is simply a mixture of a 
little of the most ordinary grade of black with too much of 
a low-grade varnish, which gives to the picture a sloppy gray 
surface, or as if the proof had been made after a first print 
had been taken from the one inking. Probably the ink has 
been reduced by some overwise individual in your employ, or 
a “mushy” and inappropriate composition roller has been 
used in inking up the engraving. There is no fault to be 
marked up against the press, for the impression is excellent. 
Ship the lot of ink you have back to the maker, together 
with several printed proofs from the same, so that it may be 
intelligently investigated at the home office, and while waiting 
for a reply, article, get a small supply from some 
of your local printers who use half-tone black. 


or a better 


ROLLERS OF VARYING DIAMETER.— W., of Randolph, Ver- 
mont, writes to say that “after reading your criticism in the 
July INLAND PRINTER regarding the sheet of half-tones sent 
you, we are convinced that we sent you one of the first printed, 
before the cuts were made ready. We are sorry for this. We 
used half-tone ink, costing $2 per pound. As we had a large 
number of insets to print we sent him sample of paper to be 
We had-good success with all the cuts, except in the 
form. We put a smaller roller in the middle, and 


used. 
three-cut 





has too much dryer, evidently strong copal var- 
nish, while the printing on the smoother surface 
shows and is a reasonably 
presswork, as it certainly shows out detail quite 
satisfactorily. Of course, the latter is the better 
piece of printing, and is well up to the mark of 
excellent American printing. The ink on both 
cards is thoroughly dry, no rub-off whatever per- 
When printing is 
several 


less, good bit of 





ceptible when they reached us. 
done over any metallic surface or base, 
days should be allowed for drying, irrespective 
of the dryer indispensable to that purpose. 


Rep Ink Dip Nor Dry.— B. B. O., of K 
New Jersey, has sent a printed folder and writes: 
“ Enclosed please find folder, printed in red and 
black on primrose and golden-rod coated paper. 
The red ink does not seem to dry properly, be- 
cause after drying for four days it still offsets 
when folded. I can not believe it to be the fault 
of the ink, as it is a $3 rose lake, made by a 
first-class concern, and should be all right. The 
paper seems to be excellent, but when you wet 
your finger and then rub it over the surface of 


earny, 





WINTER HOME, AT PASADENA, CALIFORNIA, OF JAMES E. LEE, PRESIDENT, CHALLENGE 
MACHINERY COMPANY. 
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finally got quite a good job, except once in a while a streak 
would show a little. The Dewey cuts looked well, except 
that there were several spots at bottom edge and one at top 
where there was no screen, being solid.” |. Answer.— As this 
was a case in which the mechanical arrangement of form 
rollers on job presses somewhat interfered with the uni- 
formity of color on half-tone prints, showing streaks across 
the leaving ends of the cut, and at times over a considerable 
portion of the face of the same, we have usually suggested as 
a remedy for this the use of one or two form rollers of lesser 
or greater diameter than that usually carried on the press, 
because a combination of this kind usually helps to break up 
the continuity of the distribution and covering surface of the 
rollers as they pass over the form. Our correspondent says 
he had good success by adopting the suggestion. 


Press Damacep.— H. M. B., of Magee, Mississippi, says: 
“In moving to Magee, my presses were damaged considerably 
by a wreck. An 8 by 12 Gordon is damaged somewhere in 
the platen, and I am unable to discover the trouble. When 
we put a job on it it will run nicely for a while, when, all at 
once, the impression fails. Sometimes by continuing to run 
the press, the impression works up all right, seemingly of its 
own accord, and sometimes I have to tinker with the impres- 
sion screws. Again, the press will be running smooth, appar- 
ently, and one side of the job will be embossed, while the 
other is hardly distinguishable. I enclose you letter-head 
specimen, so that you may better understand the peculiar 
antics of this press. Please answer to the best of your ability 
in the next issue of ‘Old Reliable.” ” Answer— You should 
get a competent machinist to examine the bed and platen of 
the press, because a crack in either is quite possible, in which 
case the impression would become very erratic, and act just 
as you state, irrespective of what you might do with the 
impression screws. In the event of either part being seriously 
damaged or cracked, then a new part is the only solution of 
the difficulty. To patch up either a cracked bed or plate of a 
job press is only prolonging your trouble, as such doctoring 
is merely temporary. In examining the printed heading sent 
we can not discover any of the defects you mention, except 
what seems to be a poor make-ready, some of the type requir- 
ing overlaying, such as “ Butler, Ark.” and the two names in 
the same script lines at the top of the heading. With another 
sheet added to the tympan and good rollers, this job would 
look nice. Of course, this is a light script heading and might 
not perceptibly show defects in the platen or bed of the press, 
but have your machine examined as soon as possible. 


His Army Press Sturs.—G. W. M., of Keenan, West 
Virginia, says: “I send you a copy of a little paper printed 
on a six-column Army press, both pages of one side printed 
at once. Through suggestions from you, I have been able to 
get a fairly tight tympan, and it ought not slur from that 
source. The frisket fits tolerably close, except at the head, 
where it does not quite rest down on the chase. I think it 
might be better to place a strip of cork between it and the 
chase, but I have none at hand. The press is of Cincinnati 
make, with rubber blanket laced in the frame of the tympan 
and covered with muslin and paper. Shall greatly appreciate 
any suggestions you can offer as to how to prevent slurring. 
The press is practically new, gear not worn any, and chase fits 
snugly.” Answer—The head of the frisket should fit down 
flat. There should not be any rebound or spring to it when 
brought down to the face of the form, as that alone will pro- 
duce slur, if nothing else should contribute to such a result. 
Carefully bend the top of the frisket frame so that it will 
be parallel with the entire frame. If you do not know how 
to do this on the press, then take off the frisket frame and 
carefully hammer or spring it into shape. If you have room 
on the press bed, you should carry a wooden bearer on the 
front and back of the chase, so as to steady the impression 
The bearers act as equal 


head as it is carried over the form. 
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supports in such cases and prevent the tympan from dipping 
or coming in contact with the face of the form before the 
impression takes place. Pay considerable attention to the 
condition and actual position of the rubber blanket in the 
frame of the tympan holder, for unusual drag on this will also 
cause slurring. 


A Few Inquiries From SoutH Arrica.— W. J. P., of East 
London, South Africa, has sent a long and interesting letter, 
which we give in full: “I wish, first of all, to tender you 
my hearty thanks for the immense benefit I have received 
from a close study of your valuable book, ‘ Presswork’ 
(second edition), which I procured some three months ago 
through your London agents. I have the greatest pleasure in 
informing you that I have learned more from your book in 
the few months I have had it than I did in the whole seven 
years I served as an apprentice. I may also state that I am 
the proud possessor of a copy of Mr. John F. Earhart’s 
‘Color Printer’ and the ‘Harmonizer’ by the same author; 
and last, but not least, I am indebted to THE INLAND PRINTER 
for many valuable suggestions and timely hints. Frankly, I 
would not be without THE INLAND PrINTER if it were to cost 
me 5 shillings a copy. I am a young pressman trying to reach 
the top, and with the aid of the publications mentioned, I 
mean to get there soon. There are a few points in ‘ Press- 
work’ which I fail to thoroughly grasp. For instance, you lay 
great stress on the importance of underlays. Now, what I 
wish to learn is this: Is it necessary to underlay a form made 
up entirely of new type and type-high cuts? The question 
may seem foolish to you, but it is just here that I am in the 
dark. We recently turned out for a local firm of drapers a 
sixty-two-page catalogue, consisting of text and half-tone cuts. 
The text was set up in six-point, interspersed with heavy 
display lines. The job was printed on paper as per sample 
enclosed — hard calendered plate. On starting to make ready, 
I underlaid (lightly) all heavy lines; the foreman objected to 
that, claiming that the type being new, it should print without 
any fiddling. I have an idea that the heavy lines, requiring 
more ink to properly cover them than does the smaller type, 
it is necessary to resort to underlays to secure good results, 
namely, the minimum of ink to prevent setting-off. I am 
afraid I have not made myself clear in the above, but it is the 
best I can do. Another thing that has caused me no end of 
worry is the vignetted half-tone (the three specimens sent 
you, and cut at random from the catalogue mentioned). I 
have tried my utmost to get that beautiful fading effect on 
the rough edges of the cut, but I can not make a success of 
the undertaking. I have tried the cuts a shade below height 
of type, which improves the printed sheets a little, but it 
makes the cut look patchy and broken. Have also tried inlay- 
ing, as suggested in ‘ Presswork’ (see large cut sent you). 
This method, however, takes too much time, as all our cuts 
are mounted on wooden bases, firmly nailed down, and we 
have no tools to remove the plates from the base. [ am run- 
ning a two-revolution, four-roller, fine-art press (English), 
and reckon that I ought to get far better results than I do. 
I may here explain that I am working for the kindest and 
most indulgent of employers, who aims to produce high-class 
work, and it is as much for his sake as my own that I am 
anxious to improve my work. Another little trouble that I 
had was with the ink fountain. I used to try to set it from 
end to end. Well, since then, I have read ‘ Presswork ’— 
that’s all —so I now know how to set it. I should like to have 
your opinion on what speed I should run my press on good 
work. It is now running at eighteen hundred an hour on all 
classes of work, but I should judge that one thousand an 
hour would be better for really good work. The firm con- 
templates bringing out this year a Christmas number, con- 
sisting of half-tone engravings of local views, among which 
will be four three-color plates. The foreman suggests that, 
to save time, four plates be worked at a time; that is to say, 
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four yellow plates at one working and the blue and red to 
follow in the same way. The run will be fifteen thousand to 
a form, if the foreman’s suggestion is followed, so that 
forty-five thousand instead of one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand will be the entire run, and be a great saving of time... I 
entered the following objections to this course: (1) That 
the speed of the press was too great to allow of best results 
being obtained, (2) that it is utterly impossible for the feed- 
boy to lay in a sheet of double-demy of highly calendered 
paper at that speed and secure that perfect register which is 
so indispensable and imperative in that class of work. Am I 
wrong? I have noticed that all three-color reproductions 
from England are generally out of register, and the reason is 
that the work is run at too great a speed, or else the color- 
blocks are badly made and will not register. I shall watch 
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overlays or spotting up of defects in the face of the form on 
the make-ready sheet. In the case of fine vignetting, it is 
necessary to have the block mounted about one medium-thick 
sheet of paper below type-height, thereby securing protection 
to the edges of the plate from the form rollers, besides easing 
off the impression on the outside raw edges. Whatever is 
done afterward in the way of make-ready must be done by 
overlaying and cutting down on the tympan sheets such por- 
tions of the vignette as are still too abrupt. The cuts sent 
by you as specimens have not the necessary overlay treat- 
if they had, the overlay would have prevented the 
tympan from pressing down upon the fading edges. The large 
illustration has been much too lightly dealt with; a two- 
sheet cut-out overlay would have produced a wonderful 
We think that a large form of illustra- 


ment; 


change in its favor. 
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Tue INLAND PRINTER for your reply, at the same time apolo- 
gizing for the length of my letter.” Answer— You seem to 
pay unusual attention to what “ Presswork” says about un- 
derlaying, but not a word about overlaying. Underlaying is 
a very risky part of make-ready and must be attempted with 
much caution. Your foreman was right when he told you 
display lines in new type did not require underlaying. Over- 
laying the lines lightly would have been the correct method 
“to secure the very result you aimed at. Inlaying is also 
another way of making ready, but it also is surrounded with 
much risk to plates and finished make-ready. Either of these 
methods are only preliminary steps in the art of skilful press- 
work —the first to build up only to type-height, the latter 
to afford only a limited degree of solidity in building up the 
extreme solids in a cut, usually accomplished by one thick- 
ness of medium-thick paper — more is dangerous to the illus- 
tration when the block is made type-high. Type-height is 
correct height in all cases, and any addition to this must be 
added to the tympan or make-ready in the shape of cut-out 


tions, especially if registered to colors, should be run at a 
speed of about fifteen hundred an hour, when an exact feeder 
can be utilized; when not, then it is safer to risk it at one 
thousand an hour. Good work should not be jeopardized 
nor paper spoiled by insisting on quantity in lieu of quality. 
It is bad business to attempt both at the same time. 





HAD TO MAKE GOOD. 

“T’ve come to kill a printer,” said the little man. “ Any 
printer in particular?” asked the foreman. “Oh, any one will 
do. I would prefer a small one, but I’ve got to make some 
show at fight or leave home, since the paper called my wife’s 
tea party a ‘swill affair.’ ”— Exchange. 


RENEW my subscription to THE INLAND Printer for the 
ensuing year. There is no publication that brings a greater 
wealth of technical knowledge to the realm of printerdom.— 
Tol. G. McGrew, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
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In this department, queries regarding process engraving will 
be recorded and answered, and the experiences and sugges- 
tions of engravers and printers are solicited. Address, The 
Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 





RepuctNG GLASSES, unmounted. 35 cents. 
_. Puoroencravinc.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, 

DRAWING FOR Repronuction.—A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 


with numerous diagrams, kaa provided with a copicus index. $3. 
Decorative Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S.M. in 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THEORY AND Practice oF Destcn.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ”’ 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2. 50. 
Julius Verfasser. A practical man- 
zinc, copper and brass. Third 
cloth, 292 pages; 2; 


LESSONS ON 


PROCESS.— By 
half-tone on 
fully illustrated; 


Tue Har-Tone 
ual of photoengraving in 
edition, entirely rewritten; 
postpaid. 

DRAWING FOR PRINTERS.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with 
chapter on the theory and practice of three-color work, by Frederic E. 
ves and Stephen H. Horgan, the frontispieces being progressive proofs 
of one of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly 
illustrated, printed on highly enameled heavy paper, and bound in blue 
silk cloth, gold embossed; new edition, revised and brought down to 
date; 200 pages. $2. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— By C. G. 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 
** Phototrichromatic Printing.” The photoengraver or printer who 
attempts colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena 
will waste much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge 
is the purpose of Mr. Zander’s ‘book, and it is done in a thorough man- 


Zander. To learn the first 


ner witnout scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and 
diagrams. Cloth, $1. 
Prior's Automatic PuotoscaLe.— For the use of printers, publishers 


_ photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
lhe scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 


a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 
Tue PrincipLes oF Destcn.— New ideas on an old subject. A book 


By Ernest A. Batchelder, Instruc- 


for designers, teachers and students. 
Institute, Pasadena, Cali- 


tor in the Manual Arts, Throop Polytechnic 
fornia. This book has been designated as ‘‘the most helpful work yet 
published on elementary design.” It clearly defines the fundamental 
principles of design and presents a series of problems leading from the 
composition of abstract lines and areas in black, white and tones of gray, 
to the more complex subject of nature in design, with helpful sugges- 
tions for the use of the naturalistic motif. There are over one hundred 
plates. Published by The Inland Printer Company. $3. 

Firry YEARS oF PHotoGRAPHY.— The jubilee number of the 
British Journal of Photography contains seventy-six pages of 
interesting matter and twenty-six pages of advertisi 
marvel, for the reason that It fixes 
in the mind the fact that photography must have reached con- 
1854, that a journal should be 
established devoted solely to its interests. Photography has 
always attracted great minds to the study of its possibilities, 
and the giants in photography have either been editors or 
contributors to this British journal during the half century 
Its present editor, Mr. Thomas Bedding, is a 





its price is but twopence. 


siderable importance even in 


of its history 
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worthy successor of the great editors who have preceded him. 
With Rip Van Winkle we wish that “he may live long and 
prosper.” 

“Tue Last Worp on HALr-TONE” is the title of an article 
by William Gamble, editor of the Process Year Book, in the 
jubilee number of The British Journal of Photography. Mr. 
Gamble holds that far from the last word has been said on 
Of late years but little experimental work has been 

He feels that much finer results will be obtained 
lines be used instead 
The increasing 


half-tone. 
done in it. 
from three-color blocks if screens of 175 
of the 150-line screens in vogue at present. 
good quality of typographical printing will, he thinks, lead to 
the use of finer and finer screens in half-tone blocks until 
screens of five hundred lines or finer are used. The effect of 
the half-tone screen will then have entirely disappeared and a 
result equivalent to the continuous tones of the photograph 
will be obtained. Turning to another new phase of the half- 
tone process, Mr. Gamble continues: “I would remark that 
it had been supposed that the question of the best angle for 
crossing the screen lines had been settled beyond contro- 
versy at the angle of ninety degrees, with the lines laid at 
forty-five degrees to the sides of the plate. But this shows 
how the half-tone worker gets into a rut, and keeps in it 
because every one uses it. A loophole is left for an ingenious 
experimenter to step in and patent a process of ruling the 
screen with the lines crossing at sixty degrees. This idea was 
first described by Mr. U. Ray, but Arthur Schultze, of St. 
Petersburg, forestalled him by obtaining German and British 
patents on it last year. This screen actually gives a much 
smoother and more pleasing effect than the screen with ninety- 
degree crossing, as I can testify from results I have seen. It 
is a further advantage of this screen that multiple diaphragms 


work well with it. Part of Schultze’s patent consists in the 





NEW HALF-TONE SCREEN AND DIAPHRAGM. 


use of a diaphragm with three openings, which may be tri- 
angular, square or round, disposed at the corners of an equi- 
lateral triangle. Ray ciaims that with such a screen, and with 
his method of using multiple diaphragms, it is possible to use 
only the one screen in the one position for three-color work, 
and yet not get any of the moiré patterning which usually 
results from superimposing the prints from three negatives 
taken with the screen lines at the same angle. I think it will 
be gathered from the foregoing that by no means the last word 
has yet been said on the half-tone process, and that it has 
still greater possibilities than it has yet achieved.” 


Date oF First THREE-COLOR PriIntTING.— Charles Harrap, 
St. Bride Foundation, London, asks: “As we are at present 
anxious to determine the exact date of the earliest production 
in three-color printing, either British or foreign, may I ask if 
you can in any way assist us, and at the same time tell where 
such a print can be seen?” Answer.— The writer saw at the 
electrical exhibition in Philadelphia, in 1881, a picture made 
by Mr. Fred E. Ives, printed from three-color blocks. It was 
a reproduction of a chromo, the negatives for the three-color 
blocks were made through color selective filters and the 
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methods employed were apparently much the same as those 
employed at the present day. Mr. Ives may still have one of 
the prints from the blocks he made at that time. 

ENAMEL FOR ZINC AND Dery ENAMEL ForMuLa:.—The Dixie 
Engraving Company, Savannah, writes: “Can you give us a 
reliable formula for printing on enamel on zinc that will with- 
stand acid? And can you give us a formula for dry enamel?” 
Ansiwer.— Constant readers of THE INLAND PRINTER possess 
these formule, for they are printed from time to time in this 
department. In this column for April, 1902, will be found 
two methods for using enamel on zinc. Also in June, 1902, 
page 421, was given a valuable enamel formula, and in the 
same number will be found four formule for dry enamel. 


GLucosE ENAMEL SoLuTION.— Camera Craft prints the fol- 
lowing enamel solution as being used exclusively by a Chicago 
photoengraving firm which pronounces it one of the best to its 
knowledge. The peculiar feature of the enamel is the use of 
glucose, the quantity of which they state in grains, which is 
possibly the only way such a viscous substance can be accu- 


rately measured. The formula is as follows: 


WAGNER. ose we cave encore ce con auoeee owe waets 10 ounces 
Hichromate of ammonia... .... cine cece cces csc 120 grains 
PAIIIION occa sterdcc oun Rew aay eae ee eaes I ounce 
RG is ag 8 olen iia anna ee ean eau eaces 40 grains 
Me Page Ss GMC ikke cnet cha cdgewncenteoees 4 ounces 


Strong and weak negatives are handled as usual by giving a 
thick coating of this enamel for strong negatives and a thin 
coat for weak negatives. When the image is developed the 
plate is put into a solution of chromic acid 22 grains, water 16 
ounces; being careful to keep the solution in motion when 
the plate is first put into it. Leave in this solution two or three 
minutes, then dry over a whirler after rinsing with water. 
Do not dry with alcohol. This enamel, it is claimed, will keep 
almost indefinitely if kept corked up. 


VIGNETTING HaLF-ToNnEs.— E. Klimsch tells in his Jahrbuch 
how half-tones are vignetted in Germany. The translation is 
from the Process Photogram: “There are three chief ways 
of making a vignette. First, by etching; second, by engraving, 
and third, by working up with the vignetting hammer. Engra- 
ving in conjunction with suitable etching is the process most 
frequently used. As the large establishments employ special 
engravers, the etcher, as a rule, has little to do. The vignette 
hammer, lately introduced from America, has certain advan- 
tages for quick work, as it is relatively simple to use and gives 
very passable vignettes in a short time. Of greater interest is 
the production of a graduated edge by etching. The half-tone 
is first filled in with chalk. The edges outside the intended 
vignette are routed or etched away, and fine etching with a 
brush commenced. The outer edges are done first, the work 
progressing inward. If the first application is not enough, the 
process is repeated in like manner. The etching should never 
go to the extreme of a pin-point dot, as clean printing is 
thereby rendered more difficult. No vignette that has not a 
continuous dot formation all through can be made to print 


well. The edges are usually lowered to facilitate printing. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL EpITORS ON THE UNPRINTABLE- 
PICTURE QuestTion.— Mr. John A. Tennant, editor of the 
Photo-Miniature, writes to Wilson’s Photographic Magazine 
as follows: “The increasing use of semi-draped and nude 
figures in the illustration of advertisements, booklets and 
other publicity matter brings up a point which is of practical 
interest to photographers everywhere. The question, What 
makes a photograph unfit for publication? is not always easily 
decided; but upon its decision often a lawsuit or trouble may 
depend. In Tue INLAND PrinTER for June, Mr. Stephen H. 
Horgan answers this question so tersely and so much to the 
point that I enclose herewith a copy of the paragraph referred 
to from THe INLAND PRINTER as worthy of republication in 
your pages. If it serves to keep some photographer out of 
trouble it will have served its end.” The editor of [Vilson’s 
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Photographic reprints the paragraph from _ this 
column and remarks: “This opens up a question that has 
long demanded an answer, and one which, with the increasing 
use of photography in all sorts and kinds of advertising matter, 
is becoming more important every day. We gladly give place 
to the matter in this journal, believing it to be in the interest 
of all that is best in photography.” 


Magazine 


REMOVING MAGNESIA FROM FINISHED HALF-TONES.— When 
an enameled half-tone plate is etched, it is customary to fill 
the etched parts with magnesia to learn the state of the plate. 
This dispenses with proof-pulling. When reétching is done, 
the magnesia, though not interfering- with the mordant, com- 
bines with the perchlorid of iron to make a solid substance 
which is difficult to remove even with a stiff brush. It can be 
removed by laying the half-tone plate in a weak nitric-acid 
bath for a few minutes and then holding the plate under the 
tap. Process Work has asked for suggestions to remove this 
hardened magnesia and here are a few of the replies: W. H. 
Blundell uses a dram each of chromic and sulphuric acids in 
20 ounces of water. H. E. Tilyard recommends 10 ounces of 
hydrochloric acid and 2 ounces of salt in 20 ounces of water. 
F. Dugmore warms the plate and uses a warm solution of 
acetic acid. Burman Norton applies liquid ammonia to the 
plate and uses a stiff brush each way with the ruling. W. B. 
Law finds that using prepared chalk instead of magnesia he has 
no trouble in dissolving the chalk in the acid. A. Jinks adds 
8 ounces of methylated alcohol to 3 ounces of hydrochloric 
acid and 6 ounces of common salt in 8 ounces of water and 
brushes lightly with the screen grain. A. J. Newton, of the 
Bolt School, says the chromic-sulphuric acid solution is the 
one they use as an opening bath if the plate appears a little 
scummy, and the same solution afterward to clean the 
magnesium out of the plate. 


THe QueEsTION OF UNPRINTABLE Pictures AGAIN.— It 
would be impossible to print all the commendatory opinions 
There is only room to consider a paragraph 
from one correspondent who takes exception. Steven T. 
Byington, East Cambridge, Massachusetts, writes: “The 
question of what pictures are unprintable in an ordinary news- 
paper is worth deciding if we can so decide it as to rule away 
any of the present uncertainty. But I doubt whether Mr. 
Horgan’s ‘ liable’ rule will do this. His enemy will come back 
at him with the question: Well, here are a lot of pictures that 
by your rule are ‘liable’ to be unfit, and yet are not considered 
unfit. Why should not mine be one of that class? And the 
whole question is to be settled over again. THe INLAND 
PRINTER, for instance, on page 271, for May, and page 512, 
July, has printed pictures of human beings in costumes in 
which they would not, presumably, appear in public; yet I 
think nobody has seen anything unprintable about those pic- 
tures.” Answer— Of course no fault was found with them 
because they conform to the rule, which you must remember 
was: “ Photographs of human beings in costumes or poses in 
which they would not appear in public are liable to be unfit 
for publication in an ordinary newspaper.” The picture on 
page 271 for May is a photograph of some members of the 
Bandar Log Press as they appear out in the sunlight, while the 
other picture in question is a drawing of an allegorical figure. 
Drawings, it must be observed, are not included in the. rule. 
The word “liable” in the rule implies the possibility of uncer- 
tainty as to the fitness of a picture for publication, and when 
there is uncertainty the wise editor always takes the safe 
course and decides against the picture. 


on this question. 





SAGE -ADVICE. 

If more members of the printing craft would read THE 
INLAND PRINTER, there would undoubtedly be an increase in 
the number of good mechanics.— George B. Clarkson, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. 
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BY E. F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others inter- 
ested. Individual experiences in any way pertaining to the 
trade are solicited. Differences of opinion regarding answers 
given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. Ad- 
dress all samples and letters to The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.— George Fritz. $1.75. 

GRAMMAR OF LitHOGRAPHY.—W. D. Richmond. $2. 

LirHocrarHic SpeciMENS.— Portfolios of specimens in the highest 
style of the art, published by Joseph Heim. Album Lithographique, 
part 20, $1.50. American Commercial Specimens, second and_ third 
series, $3.50 each. Modern Alphabets, $3.50. 

Bamboo PaAper.—According to the Deutscher Buch und 
been formed in Kingston, 
The use of this 


Steindrucker, a company has 
Jamaica, to manufacture paper from bamboo. 
plant for the manufacture of a good quality of paper should 
be important, but the greatest utility, it is said, should le in 
the fact that it saves trees, because, for the cultivation of 
bamboo, the same soil can be used each year. 

A LITHOGRAPHIC apprentice in Brooklyn, New York, 
reports to this department that upon his request to a library 
in Brooklyn for a book on lithography (either Senefelder’s 
“ Handbook” or Richmond's “ Grammar”) answer was given 
him that no such book was on their shelves, while plenty of 
books on the subjects of bricklaying, carpentering, etc., could 
he supplied. We earnestly hope that some one of influence 
and public spirit will see this and bring it to the attention 
of the proper authorities, in order to have such condition recti- 
tied. Pratts Institute Library and the Tompkins Park Library 
were the institutions applied to, and the latter is a public 
library. In none of its branches could a book on lithography 
be found. 

Tue K. U. V. (Relief for Sick Society) “Lithographia” is 
slowly approaching its half-century of existence. Founded 
when lithography was just beginning to branch out into the 
important industry it is to-day, its members then were not 
specialists in an individual capacity, but they were experts in 
most every department of their calling. Things have changed, 
but the old “ Lithographia.” with its treasury, is still sound, 
and its watchful eye over the welfare of its members is still 
keen as ever. It has over $8,000 in the bank and new mem- 
bers coming in, and should unexpected events ever require a 
change of administration, there is a new supply of men who 
would furnish as honest and efficient administration as Presi- 
dent Kruse, Treasurer Friedrich or Secretary Traeger have 
contributed so long. 

FINE-RULED TINTS FROM ALUMINUM.—J. M., New York, 
writes: “IT thought I would enlighten you in regard to the 
little article which appeared in the June INLAND PRINTER in 
regard to the printing from aluminum plate in vermilion ink. 
You say you would like to hear from some one practical 
aluminum printer why rulings or stipplings do not print with 
contrast from aluminum plate. The vermilion is a color that is 
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very thick and rough, so I grind the same in spiritus [most 
likely alcohol.—Ed.] first; then I pour over it more spiritus 
and let it settle; then I pour it off and then add some good 
Marseilles soap shavings. Then I grind again and get in the 
(you know the soap hurt the aluminum 
With such ground I have never had any trouble in 


varnish does not 
plate). 
printing fine rulings. 

Ink Too Tu1n.— A correspondent in Canada writes of the 
trouble experienced in having his transfer get thick. He asks 
whether this may not be caused by the first preparation of 
the transfer. We are inclined to think that it is more the 
fault of the printer in not caring for such conditions as the 
following: Ink mixed with thin varnish may run very nicely 
upon the press, but it will soon fill in between the fine lines 
and thicken the transfer more and more during printing. 
Other causes are slow rolling when such thin ink is used, 
or too much ink carried upon the rollers. Then, again, drafts 
over the stone may dry up the water too quick, or, perhaps, 
insufficient damping or a warm atmosphere, besides a hard- 
surfaced paper, may add to the trouble. The greatest amount 
of the trouble experienced by young printers is the use of too 
thin ink. 


Tue forty-sixth annual report of the Solenhofen Stock 
Company shows a_ satisfactory result, according to the 
Deutscher Buch and Steindrucker. The demand for litho- 
graphic stone continues active, but the demand for large sizes 
can not always be met, although the number of workmen was 
enlarged and the machinery is used to its utmost capacity, 
therefore, in order to meet the difficulty, new lands will be 
added to the quarries. The supply of blue stone of A I 
quality, the report states, is continuing. The total income, 
including the rents of land, amounted to 436,368.71 marks, 
leaving, after deducting the various working expenses, a gain 
of 65,914.61 marks, representing a normal percentage of profit 
of four per cent upon the capital stock in addition to divi- 
dend of three per cent. 


CELLULOID PLATES FOR PRINTING IN THE TYPE PreESsS.— 
“Printer,” Galveston, Texas, writes: ‘“‘ Would you inform me 
by return mail how to cast celluloid from an engraved wood 
block so as to make a printing plate, and how many impres- 
sions could be taken from such plate? I am an apprentice and 
look over your valuable paper very carefully every month.” 
Answer.— Fill in the woodcut with a celluloid cement, which 
can be purchased at chemist’s shop; then lay a celluloid 
plate, say about an eighth of an inch thick, upon the stripped 
cast and subject the two to strong hydraulic pressure. Of 
course, it must not be forgotten that the celluloid plate should 
be warmed in water of 70° C. for at least ten minutes. When 
the pressed plate is taken out it can be mounted upon a wood 
block to make it type-high. One hundred thousand impres- 
sions can be taken from such a celluloid block. 





SUPERIORITY OF AMERICAN COMMERCIAL LITHOGRAPHY.— 
E. S., St. Martins, Leicester, England, writes: “As an old 
reader of your valuable paper, [ am writing you for a little 
information which I trust you will be able to give me. I have 
noticed in my correspondence with several American houses 
how beautifully the letter-headings are lithographed on very 
hard paper. I have two now before me in particular, one of 
the Shaw-Walker Company, which has’ an imprint of the 
‘Gugler Lithograph Company,’ and another one of the Meyer- 
cord Company. Both these heads are equal in every respect to 
anything we can get on this side printed direct from plate. 
We rather pride ourselves on our lithography here, but have 
never been able to obtain anything like such results on hard 
stock as these particular headings, and if you can give me 
information as to whether there is any special method of 
transferring or printing, I shall be extremely obliged.” 
Answer.— We can say for the information of our correspond- 
ent that there are a number of our lithograph houses who do 
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such fine commercial printing in the East, but the best of it is 
done in the West. 
rush the work unduly, printing with an ink called com- 
mercial blue-black, sold by some of our lithograph supply 
houses, but above all, the trick lies particularly in the process 


They employ superior labor and do not 


called high or burn etching, mentioned in our columns some 
time ago. This can only be done on best blue stone and, as a 
rule, the paper is dampened and afterward pressed in hydraulic 
presses. 

Tue Rute or THreeE Appiiep To CoLtor.— The discovery of 
Euclid (300 B. C.) of the application of the rule of three to 
the finding of artistic proportions in the human figure or the 
artistic proportions of the ancient Greek art works has been 
turned to account at this day for the determination of color 
harmonies and contrasts. The law which governs proportion 
in the human figure has been applied to the grandest works of 
Greek architecture, and the writer has worked out and applied, 
through years of practice, this principle of design, embodied in 
the rule of three, to color harmonies and contrasts. which were 
otherwise so difficult for 
his comprehension. It is 
based upon the principle 
that the smaller part of 
a section must hold the 
same relation to that sec- 
tion which the larger 
section holds to the en- 


tire form. Worked out 


in arithmetical shape, 
this proposition would 
assume the following 
axiom: I--I=2 or 3-+- 


c= “Of, agai, F3-r2l— 
34, and so forth, the 
divisions of the sections 
becoming more marked 
as the figures, or the 
shapes, increase. Now 
then, if blue is repre- 
sented by the figure 1, 
red by the figure 2, and 
yellow is represented by 
the figure 3, we have a 
set of figures from which 
we can build up a chain of color proportions, and we have in 
this way completed a system of color harmonies and contrasts 
which is so easy to understand that any one who has had 
neither training nor practice in combining colors for printing 
or decorative purposes can find the relative color values, cor- 
rectly proportioned to any given color, be that color a prime, 
a second or a third. The principle will be more definitely 
illustrated in future issues. 

THE practice of having annual shop outings among the 
employes of large manufacturing establishments has been in 
vogue for years, and the principle is a magnificent one, not 
only from a sentimental or fraternal point of view regarding 
the men, but also from a practical business consideration in 
relation to the interests of the “house.” <A notable outing of 
this sort will no doubt remain fresh in the minds of those 
participating among the hundreds of skilled mechanics com- 
prising the force of the J. Ottmann Lithograph Company, 
held on the last Saturday of July, at F. X. Duers’ Whitestone 
Park, Whitestone, Long Island. Fortunately the employes 
who conceived the idea for this outing selected for the exe- 
cution of the difficult task the right man, a genius for organ- 
izing and a diplomat among workmen, the foreman of the 
engraving department, Mr. Fred Miller. The attention to 
detail and the activity displayed in the management of affairs 
by this person are still admiring comment, 
from the boss down to the office boy. $ 


subjects for 
The prizes of $1, $5 





THE FALLS OF NIAGARA FROM THE CANADIAN SIDE. 


Photo by John S. Thompson. 
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Mr. 


Ottmann, who took an active hand in all games himseif, and, 


and $10 gold coins for athletic sports were donated - by 


although fortune was not with him in his athletic proficiency in 
the result of the ball game (he being on the side of the office 
force, against the technical departments), he and the other 
heads of the company, together with the salesmen and clerks, 
Although Mr. Bonnier 
not display his 


tremendously. 
(who know Mr. Bonnier) did 
expected nimbleness of limb in the fat man’s race, he still 
carried off the palm for perfect rotundity. The singing was 
cornered by the favorite son of the poster department, Bill 


enjoyed themselves 


does not 


The greased hog was caught by a representative of 
the pressroom. which, 
however, did not coagulate the resulting merriment. The 
shoe race was hard on the soles, but no soul was lost, and the 
bowling and the three-legged race ended in victory least 
expected by those taking part. Finally the sail, the breakfast, 
dinner, music, cigars and refreshments, and last but not least, 
the weather, were in full accord with the general harmony, 
and it was unanimously 


Sommers. 


The egg race got somewhat mixed, 


decided by a viva voce 
vote to make this outing 
perennial. 

Dryer AND LAKETINE 
IN LITHOGRAPHIC Provy- 
InG.— Lithographic 
Prover Apprentice, Mer- 
iden, Connecticut, writes: 
“Would you explain to 
a constant reader the fol- 
lowing: If I use dryers 
in my colors, the next 
color will not stick; if, 
on the other hand, I use 
no dryer, the next color 
will fall into the first and 
dirty tints are the result. 
Also would you kindly 
tell me if magnesia is 
generally used for light- 
ening tints or if a stuff 
called *‘ Laketine’ is bet- 
ter, and why?” 
—In proving colorwork, 
the colors must have a chance to dry to a certain extent. 


Answer. 


lf they become too dry, then the surface becomes so hard 
that the newly printed color will not readily hold. This 
same result, in an aggravated degree, is produced by using 
too much dryer. If, however, you must print several impres- 
sions hand running, then the drying powder is used (sicca- 
tive), but the result is a proportionate deadening of color. 
Regarding “Laketine,” it is nothing more than a_ prepa- 
ration of magnesia with corn starch, the latter put in to 
counteract the stringiness of magnesia (when with 
There is also a modifying acid in it; the pro- 
portions are a secret. Of course, the “Laketine” is a far 
superior article in color printing. To facilitate the natural 
drying of colors while proving, slip sheets and drying racks 
must be used, besides the proper manipulation of the colors 
It should also be remembered that some colors 
dry too quickly, and their fast-drying qualities must be 
counteracted by slightly greasy substances, while others are 


mixed 
varnish alone). 


while working. 


very slow dryers and must receive a certain proportion of 
dryers in order to be able to continue the process of proving 
successfully. These matters require close attention and study, 
and can not be learned without continued practice. 
LitHoGRAPHIC ArT AND TECHNICAL ExuHIpitIons.—* Boston 


manager” writes: “Seeing the article about ‘ Pencil Draw- 


ings’ in your June issue | became very much interested in 


the matter, as the idea to use pencils of different grades 
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never occurred to me before, and I am using this method for 
This is, 


making little pencil sketches upon my outing trips. 
nevertheless, not the burden of my letter to-day, as I meant 
to write about the lack of spirit in matters lithographic in our 
land when it comes to promote the disinterested advancement 
of the craft. Why do we not have lithographic art and techni- 
cal exhibits in some of our centers of art culture? I notice in 
a recent issue of the Lithographic and Process Workers 
Gasette, a London publication which I receive, an 
account of the Board of Education of South Kensington, 
South Wales, of the progress of a loan exhibition of process 
engraving which is to be held under artistic and technical 


often 


restrictions for or in the interest of photogravure, photo- 
lithography and kindred processes. I would be willing to 
cooperate with any one through you to inaugurate such a 
movement here, knowing that you are equally interested in 
such work.” Answer.—We believe that since we have the 
powerful Lithographers’ Association, East, West and Pacific 
so well organized for the improvement of the lithographic 
business, it will not require much effort on the part of those 
who consider themselves qualified to carry on the education 
of the lithographic craft or to stimulate the public mind to 
the appreciation of the lithographic art, to find a hearing before 
some of the more public-spirited of the lithographic man- 
agers so as to supply the ways and means for the successful 
carrying out of such an object as our correspondent suggests. 
The writer will certainly do all in his power to assist in this 
good work, and is open to suggestions as to what form it 
should take. 

Tue EnciisH LiterATURE oF LitHocrapHy.— H. H., New 
York, writes: “Could you kindly publish, in one of your 
future issues, something about the books that have been pub- 
lished upon lithography?” In answer to this correspondent, 
and also to several others, we here insert, as far as we have 
been able to obtain, the following data: H. Bankes, “ Lith- 
ography: The Art of Making Drawings on Stone,’ London, 
1813, second edition, 1816. Alois Senefelder, “A Complete 
Course of Lithography,” London, 1819. C. Hullmandel, “ Man- 
ual of Lithography,” London, 1820, third edition, 1832. Ruthven’s 
“Patent Lithographic Press; A Concise Account of Lithog- 
raphy,” London, 1828. C. Hullmandel, “ The Art of Drawing 
on Stone,” London, 1833, third edition, 1835. C. Hullmandel, 
“On Some Further Improvements in Litho-printing,” Lon- 
don, 1827. C. Hullmandel, “A Manual of Lithography,” 
translated from the French, London, 1832. “Everyman His 
Own Printer; Lithography Made Easy by the Patent Autho- 
graphic Press,’ London, 1854. Joseph Aresti, “ Lithozographia 
or Aquatinta, or Drawings Washed or Painted on Stone,” 
London, 1856. E. A. Fuller, “ Short History of the Art and 
Practice of Lithography,” London, 1863. CC. Stracker, 
“Instruction in the Art of Lithography,” London, 1867. 
W. D. Richmond, “The Grammar of Lithography,” London, 


1878, second edition, 1880. W. D. Richmond, “Color and 
Color Printing as Applied to Lithography,” London, 1879. 


George Ashdown Audsley, “The Art of Chromo Lithogra- 
phy,” London, 1883. George Fritz, “Photo Lithography,” 
London, 1895, New York, 1896. Joseph and Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell, “ Lithography and Lithographers; Chapters on the 
History of Lithography,” London, 1808. E. F. Wagner, 
“Etching and Acids, a Short Treatise on Lithographic and 
Copper Plate Etching,” New York, 1887. Atherton Curtis, 
“Old Masters of Lithography; a Work on the Art and His- 
tory of Lithography,” London, 1896. 





AN AID TO SUCCESS. 

THe INLAND PRINTER is always a very welcome visitor to 
our office and is read from editor to devil, and much of our 
success, as the leading printers of Florence, is due to its 
and hints.—T7. B. The Florence Tribune, 
Colorado. 


helps Cumlow, 


Florence, 
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BY DANIEL C. SHELLEY. 


Secretaries and members of local Typothetae and other 
organizations of employing printers are requested to send news 
of interest to employers for publication in this department. 
Matters concerning wage and labor disputes and settlements 
are especially desired. Contributions and news items may be 
addressed to Daniel C. Shelley, Secretary Chicago Typothetae, 
942 Monadnock building, Chicago, or to the Editor of The 
Inland Printer. 


PRINTER'S PRICE-LIST OF NINETY YEARS AGO. 


How to arrive at the proper basis for estimating the cost 
of printing was just as much discussed one hundred years ago 
as it is to-day. There was, apparently, just as much need of 
price education in the days of Franklin and his competitors 
in this country and in England as is the case with those who 
are doing the printing of to-day, and at the same time debat- 
ing, one with the other, what the customer ought to pay for 
the job. 

In striking contrast with the red-covered ready reckoners 
issued by the present-day printers’ boards of trade is a volume 
printed in London in 1814, which bears the following title- 
page: 

The 
PRINTER’s Price Book, 
Containing 
The Master Printer’s Charges to the Trade 
For Printing 
Works of Various Descriptions, 
Sizes, Types and Pages; 
Also, 
A New, Easy and Correct Method 
Of 
Casting Off Manuscript and Other Copy 
Exemplified in 
SPECIMEN PaGEs 
Of 
Different Sizes and Types, 

To which is prefixed some Account of the 
Nature and Business of Reading Proof Sheets for the Press, 
With the 
Typographical Marks 
Used for this Purpose, and Their Application 
Shewn in an Engraving. 


C. Stower, editor of the Printer’s Grammar, was the author 
of the volume, and in his preface to the book he said: 


Objections may, probably, be made to this work by those who are not 
aware of its nature and extent. It is not offered to the trade as a certain 
and infallible guide; but as a help to the inexperienced of our profes- 
sion upon the two important points of which it treats. 

In referring to these pages the reader must be governed by circum- 
stances, both in casting off manuscripts, and in fixing his charges for 
printing. On the first point I particularly refer him to the introductory 
and explanatory pages, 17-21; and as to the latter, I have only to 
observe that the sums here stated are the regular trade charges; these . 
will necessarily vary with private persons, and where a large extent of 
credit is required; but of the amount of percentage under the circum- 
stances, every man of business will be a proper judge. 

Some may object to the giving publicity to these charges; but to me 
and to many of my experienced friends in the trade there appear no 
grounds for such objection — none, in truth, that may not as well be 
made to the ‘‘ Binder’s Price List,’? or to any Bookseller’s Catalogue 
with wholesale and retail prices. 

The calculations, which are numerous and the result of great labour, 
have undergone the revision of a much-respected friend and accountant, 
and will, it is presumed, be found correct. 


Mr. Stower devoted the first thirty pages of his Printer’s 
Price Book to explaining the way to read and mark proof- 
sheets and the method of casting off copy, and then more than 
four hundred pages follow which were given up to the price- 
list of printing. If there were any railroad tariff sheets, mail- 
order house catalogues, or passenger department folders to 



































print in 1814 (which is not at all likely), Mr. Stower did not 
take them into consideration. From page 35 to page 446 he 
told how much to charge for composition per page of book- 
work and the price for paper and presswork in forms running 
from 8vo to 18mo. 

Beginning with a page set in type of the body known in 
those days as English, twenty-six picas wide, double-leaded, 
four to pica, 8vo sheet, then a page of the same body type 
single-leaded, four to pica, then a page single-leaded, six to 
pica, and then a page set solid, and English body twenty-six 
picas wide is disposed footnote at the bottom of each 
page telling how many letters of type and how many printers’ 
thousands of composition to estimate in a sheet of 8vo. The 


of, a 


same showing of pages double-leaded four to pica, single- 
leaded four to pica, single-leaded six to pica and set solid 
were gone through on pages twenty-six ems wide set in pica, 
small pica, long primer, bourgeois and brevier, with a foot- 
note estimate for each Twenty-four pages were neces- 
sary to dispose of the 
twenty-six-em pages 


page. 
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260 Queen street, Brisbane, addressed to the editor of this 
department indicates : 

“ Per separate packet | forward you a pamphlet of a paper 
which was read by me on Typothetz matters, in which I used 
In 
sending the paper, I wish to state that it is not done with any 
intention of self-glorification, but to show you that even in so 
far-off a country as Queensland we have a Typothete, well 
managed, and in every way a great assistance to the printers 


one or two extracts from your estimable trade journal. 


of our city, though we have yet to reach the Utopian stage of 
agreeing upon one standard of cost. I say Utopian advisedly, 
for I have yet to learn that there are any two printers who see 
eye to eye respecting cost, notwithstanding the many books 
and articles on the subject. This leads me to make so bold 
as to suggest that you might utilize a little of your space in 
urging upon employing printers the very great necessity of 
meeting together and coming to a common understanding 
3earing on this, [| venture 
to insert a_ leaflet 
which I induced our 


regarding cost of manufacture. 





set in the six type 
bodies leaded and 
solid as indicated. 
After the twenty- 
six-em pages came a 
set of pages set twen- 
ty-five ems wide, in 
the same type bodies 
and leaded and solid, 
with footnote esti- 
mates for each page. 
The process was con- 
tinued throughout the 
price-list, the measure 
being reduced from 
twenty-six ems down 
to fourteen ems, with 
a more elaborate 
showing of double- 
leaded, single-leaded 
and solid pages as the 
measure is reduced 
From page 35 to page 
358 was used to show 
the different faces set 
in different measures, 
the modern master printer this is all a waste of space and 
detail, but it must be presumed that it was not an uninterest- 
ing, and perhaps a necessary, reference book and guide for the 


NEAR THE 


leaded, double-leaded and solid. To 


men who operated the printing-houses of England in 1814. If 
the master printer of to-day does not always figure right, he 
at least figures on a job faster than Mr. Stower’s Printer’s Price 
Book of 1814 would permit him to do if it were his only guide. 

The pages are not uninteresting reading. They carry a 
continued story from page to page, although they run from 
one measure to another and are set in different faces, leaded 
and solid. 

Having disposed of the different faces set in different meas- 
ures, Mr. Stower completed his Printer’s Price Book with 
more than eighty pages of tables which give what he claimed 
the printer should charge per sheet from 250 to 1,000 sheets 
for printing books set in any of the body types and measures 
shown in the preceding pages. There is no doubt he per- 
formed a worthy task for the craft of 1814, but his Printer’s 
Price Book would not fit any of the modern conditions of the 
trade. 

FLOURISHING TYPOTHET IN QUEENSLAND. 


In far-away Queensland there is a flourishing Typothete. 
as the following belated letter from W. Hodgson, of the 
Hodgson Press, general printers, bookbinders and stationers, 
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president to circulate 
among the trade some 
few months back, but 
so far the matter is 
left in abeyance, sim- 
ply in my opinion be- 
so little 
understood by most 
printers, each prefer- 
ring to think his own 
system of ascertaining 


cause it is 





cost to be the best, 
and therefore unwil- 
ling to accept an 
other man’s ideas of 
cost. Still, I believe 
if such a_ powerful 


organ as yours took 
the matter up, more 
attention would be 
paid to what is the 
Scylla and Charybdis 
of printerdom. ‘The 
Typothetz is a splen- 
did thing for insuring 
the price registered being obtained, but it does not necessarily 
follow that the price is a paying one in the absence of any 
recognized standard of cost. I read with especial interest your 
Typothetz column, and also the different systems of ascertain- 
ing cost, which are very helpful and most valuable, but if 
not generally adopted they are not so valuable as they would 
be if a few well-wishers for their fellow competitors would 
meet together and take the best out of them, combined with 
their own valuable experience and lay down a standard which 
would be 
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acceptable to all.” 

In an address delivered before the Queensland Typothete, 
Mr. Hodgson spoke as the 
nature of the printing business: 


follows concerning uncertain 


Of all manufacturing businesses on the face of the earth, there is 
not one that carries with it the same elements of risk, or that has as 
hard a task in finding out all the separate items of expense as the 
printing business, because it is the excepfion, and not the rule, for any 
two jobs turned out of a printing-office to be exactly alike in all their 
requirements. 

There has not yet been found any golden rule for correctly esti- 
mating to an hour the time for composition. 
Machining can be gauged fairly accurately, the speed of a machine being 


within a quarter of 


known; but no one can altogether foresee the possibilities of ink not 
working too well in the duct; the spoils through offset; the rollers 
being affected by adverse climatic conditions. Then there is the risk 


of the wrong paper being given out; bad collating; a 
misspelled name, and many other chances of error which will occur even 
in the best-regulated offices, the job to be finally put out on the rubbish 


wrong number; 
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heap because the customer would not have it; and is of no commercial 
use to any one else. 

In almost any other manufacturing business the cost can be gauged 
to a nicety, for year in and year out practically the same class of goods 
Such not being the case in the printing business, and, 
different 


is manufactured. 
as previously shown, where the risk of loss through so 


channels can not be reduced to a known quantity, and where most all 


many 


printers in their desire to secure work wilfully shut their eyes to many 
of them, even in their haste sometimes leaving out the cost of the paper, 
it behooves us all to get together and try and maintain a standard that 
will insure at least the known expenses being adequately paid for, with 

margin to allow for those which might be paradoxically termed the 
unknown. 

What these charges should be is a matter of your own concern. It 
not be out of place, however, to mention a fact in the 
consideration: 


might wages 
portion of the cost of manufacture which is well worth 

That while you pay wages for fifty-two weeks in the year, you do 
not get that number of weeks in actual working time, for the following 
There are fifty-two Sundays to be deducted for a start; 
dull season; 


reasons: (1) 
(2) Ten per cent of the remaining 313 days are lost by 
holidays, sickness, ete.; (4) Ten per cent by 
demand, leaving only 234 full- 
Therefore, while you pay for 365 days per annum, 


(3) Five per cent by 


irregularity of ete., days for actual 
capacity production. 
and 366 for each leap year, you can only reckon on 234 days actual 
working time. 

The Queensland Typothetz is patterned somewhat after the 
printers’ boards of trade of the large cities of the United 
States, and is at the same time an organization for the protec- 
tion of the employers against unjust demands and _ practices 
of labor unions. It has been so successful in its operations 
that it has attracted the attention of the master printers of 
the large cities ot the other Australian colonies, and move- 


ments are on foot to establish Typothetz in those cities. 


WHERE BUILDERS FARE BETTER THAN PRINTERS. 


Willis J. Wells, president of the Binner-Wells Company, of 
Chicago, contractors for printing and engraving orders that 
run into thousands of dollars, has gone through an experience 
recently that convinces him that building contractors fare 
better than printers. The Binner-Wells Company has just 
moved into a new building erected by the company for its 
own use, and on Mr. Wells’ shoulders fell the task of over- 
seeing the construction of the building. At the same time the 
task was his of furnishing to the various contractors the funds 
from time to time to meet bills for materials and labor inci- 
dent to the erection of the company’s big workshop. As is the 
rule with building contractors, as the structure progressed they 
demanded payment for the work done, very little, if anything, 
being due the contractors when the building was turned over 
to the owners completed. Mr. Wells now contends that large 
contractors for printing should pursue the same course as 
do the building contractors regarding partial payments on big 
orders as the work progresses toward completion. As he 
puts it, his company or any other large printing-house, secures 
an order for a job which is worth say $15,000 to produce. 
Nine times in ten, the biggest item of cost in the job will be 
the paper. The printer buys the paper first, it is delivered to 
him, and he is expected to pay for it in reasonable time. Why, 
like the building contractor, who gets an advance payment to 
cover the cost of the material on the ground, should not the 
printer demand a partial payment from his customer on a 
showing that the paper to be consumed in his big -job 1s 
delivered and ready for the forms? Engravings, many and 
expensive, may have to be made for the job, and on a show- 
ing that they are completed, why should not the printer ask 
his customer to pay for ‘them before they go on the press 
for the printing? And, as form after form of the job is run 
off, why should not the customer advance the money to cover 
the outlay for the labor already performed, continuing to do 
so until the job is completed, and not requiring the printer to 
carry the whole burden until he delivers the last copy of the 
catalogue or whatever the job may be? There may be two or 
three such jobs in one house at the same time, and under pres- 
ent conditions the printer has to carry all of them with his 


own capital until he completes all of them. It may take three 
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or four months to do this, and during these months he must 
dig for the money to pay the supply men and meet the big 
weekly labor bills. All of which, in view of his recent experi- 
ence, convinces Mr. Wells that the large contracting printer 
has something to learn from the men who take contracts to 
erect large buildings. 

PROMINENT in the work of spreading the Typothetz in the 
Southern hemisphere and energetic in his efforts to educate 
the employing printers of that section of the world to a 





H. SAPSFORD, 


Father of Typothetie in Australia. 


proper understanding of the costs of printing, is N. Sapsford. 
of Sapsford & Co., printers, engravers, lithographers and 
manufacturing stationers of Brisbane. Mr. Sapsford is known 
as the “ Father of Typothetz in Australia.” He became inter- 
ested in Typothete work as the result of a tour of the United 
States, made in 1900, and returned to his home country thor- 
oughly impressed with the merits of the organization. Infor- 
mation that he gained in America he made use of in getting the 
Australian printers into line for their own betterment. He is 
president of the Queensland Master Printers’ Association, and 
at a recent monthly meeting of the organization he read a 
paper from which this extract is taken: 


The cause of all trouble, losses and failures is owing, in the majority 
of cases, to unbusiness-like and unprincipled men, who are indifferent as 
to the cost, or do not know how to make it up, never allowing sufficient 
for wear and tear, waste, spoils, rates and taxes, clerical labor, postage, 
rent, bad debts, etc. An opponent, anxious to get orders, will frequently 
take work, regardless of consequences, to keep his machines running, and 
take the order, nine times out of ten, because the customer tells him 
he can get it done for so and so, and frequently never worries about the 
cost, thinking that, as at the end of the year he has been able to live, 
and perhaps add a little to his plant, he has done a fair business; never 
calculating that, at the end of ten years, his original plant is worn out, 
and, under the hammer, would not fetch 5 shillings in the pound. He 
forgets his jobbing type will have to be increased and his body type 
renewed from time to time, and if he remains in business twenty years 


and has spent £10,000 in plant and machinery, at a forced sale it would 





























not realize more than £1,000. True, he has lived all the time, but how 
has he lived? 
THE MILWAUKEE TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION AGREEMENT. 


The Milwaukee Typothete maintains — and the ‘signed and 
sealed document supports its contention — that the agreement 
recently closed between it and the Milwaukee Typographical 
Union recognizes the open and non-union composing-room. 
The agreement is important, inasmuch as it was signed by the 
presidents of the union and the Typothete respectively on 
July 16, last, three weeks after the United Typothete of 
America in annual convention had declared itself unalterably 
opposed to any further shortening of the workday, and the 
agreement runs until June 3, 1907, three years from the pres- 
ent time, with a provision that fifty-four hours shall consti- 
tute a week's the meantime the United 
Typothete of America and the International Typographical 
Union shall agree to a reduction in hours, a very unlikely 


work unless in 


contingency. 
The Milwaukee agreement is another instance of the incon- 
sistent course pursued by subordinate unions of the Inter- 


national Typographical Union when the shorter workday 
proposition is involved. The Boston agreement, entered into 


last March as a result of the unsuccessful strike in that city, 
provides for the fifty-four-hour week for a two-year term, and 
was signed by the officers of the International Typographical 
Union, but the union leaders say that it is unfair to cite this 
agreement against them, claiming that they were conpelled to 
sign it. Then came the Louisville strike for the eight-hour 
day and a wage raise, the result of which was just as unfortu- 
nate to the union as the Boston strike. While eight-hour day 
strikes are brewing in El Paso, Texas, and Newark, New 
Jersey, Milwaukee union signs a fifty-four-hour agreement, 
which runs for three years. Obviously it is a case of do-as- 
you-please with the subordinate unions. 

The Milwaukee agreement calls for a wage of $17 a week 
for handwork in book and job offices, foremen to receive not 
less than $20 a week, fifty-four hours. For machinework the 
day scale is $18 a week, and $19 a week for the balance of the 
The night scale for machinework is $23 a week. The 
clauses in the agreement the right of 
Typothetee members to run open or non-union shops are Sec- 


term. 
which recognize 


tions 3 and 5 of the wage scale, as follows: 

Sec. 3. Union offices doing composition beyond their capacity, where 
it becomes necessary for them to patronize other firms, shall in all cases 
send work to union establishments first. 

Sec. 5. None but members of Milwaukee Typographical Union, No. 
23, shall be allowed to operate any machine or machines run in connec- 
tion with any union office working under the jurisdiction of the parties 
to this agreement; provided, secretary can not furnish union men, non- 
union men can be taken, but they must be released as soon as union men 


can be furnished. 
NEW UNITED TYPOTHET STARTS OUT WELL. 

The reorganized United Typothete of America has had a 

National Treasurer 

from 


very satisfactory first month of existence. 
Donnelley, on August I, reported enough responses 
members signifying their intention to remain in the organiza- 
tion under the new conditions to insure a strong, substantial 
United Typothete. Defections from the ranks were expected, 
and it was no surprise when some resignations were sent in 
instead of pay-roll reports on which to base the annual emer- 
gency fund payments. While it was an admitted certainty 
that the membership roster would be shorn of many names 
during the first the reorganized United 
Typothetz, it is equally as certain that the United Typothetz 
will in a few years get back all the members it will lose at 
the start, and in addition many employers who were never 
members. During the present year the United Typothetz 
will be able to accomplish results, and when it has the evi- 
dence in facts and figures to prove results it can, in time, win 
back all the lost members and hundreds of new members. 
Inquiries are frequent 
for information concerning their status if they decide to ignore 


year or so of 


from Typothetee members, asking 
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The inquirers want 
their 


the national emergency fund payments. 


to know if they can not remain members of local 


Typothetz nevertheless. No possible construction of the new 
constitution will permit of this. According to its provisions, 
every member of every local Typothete and every individual 
of the United the 
national emergency fund one-half of one per cent of his annual 
Failure to do that debars him from Typothete 
membership. 

Detroit Typothete has held every one of its members 


member Typothete must contribute to 


pay-roll. 


under the new conditions, Chicago Typothete will hold from 
forty to forty-five of its members, New York is sending in 
very satisfactory returns, and the same is true of Boston, 
All in all, the pros- 
pects are very gratifying for a better and stronger United 
Typothetze of America. 


Philadelphia and other large Typothete. 


SEEKING KNOWLEDGE IN AMERICA. 4 

William Brandstetter, bearing credentials from the Ger- 
man Booktrade Association (Deutscher Buchgewerbeverein), 
whose headquarters are Leipsic, Germany, is spending a year 
in the United States, studying the printing methods of this 
country as well as the character and scope of the organiza- 
tions of employing printers and book publishers. Mr. Brand- 
stetter’s father is the largest employing printer of Leipsic, 
and Leipsic is the center of the printing and bookmaking 
industry of the German empire. Incidentally it may as well 
be retold here that the Germans are the greatest book-reading 
race on the globe, as the statistics of book production show 
that the Germans write and print more books than any other 
people. 

Employing printers of Germany are well organized, accord- 
ing to Mr. Brandstetter, for defensive purposes against the 
attacks of the labor unions as well as for protection against 
ruinous pricemaking. A profit-producing standard of prices 
for work is maintained throughout the empire, and those who 
quote figures below the standard are punished, in conformity 
with the rules of the association, which is conducted on an 
honor basis. Strikes in the printing trades occur, but it is a 
criminal offense in Germany for a union picket to prevent a 
non-union strike-breaker from going to work. Girls are feed- 
ing nearly all of the presses in Germany, but the laws of the 
empire do not permit them to work nights, so that when an 
employer has a job on hand that requires night work to com- 
plete it on time he must secure men feeders for the night 
shifts. 

TYPOTHET.E NOTES. 

Tue El Paso (Texas) Typothete will have to fight an 
eight-hour day demand September 1, unless the typographical 
union.of that city changes its mind. Reports indicate that the 
newspaper compositors of El Paso will go out in sympathy 
with the book and job men, notwithstanding the former now 
have the eight-hour day. 


At the annual meeting (the fourth in its history) of the 
Federation of Master Printers and Allied Trades of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Reginald J. 
Lake, of Gilbert & Rivington, Limited, London, was elected 
president; Harry Cooke, of Leeds, vice-president, and Sir 
Henry H. Bemrose was reélected honorary treasurer. The 
federation maintains a central office in London in charge of 
two salaried secretaries. The fourth annual meeting was held 
in Belfast and the next annual meeting will be held in London. 

CHANGES in managers of the various boards of trade are 
numerous and at last reports there were some vacancies to fill. 
The new board organized at St. Paul and Minneapolis has 
taken Charles Paulus from Pittsburg, leaving a vacancy in 
the latter city. C. M. Hays has gone from the Boston board 
to Philadelphia, where he replaces John Macintyre, elected 
secretary to the executive committee of the United Typothetz 


of America. The Boston position has been filied by the trans- 











fer of H. A. Brown, manager at Indianapolis, to the Boston 
board. A board of trade at Detroit is contemplated. 

A FAMILIAR face and figure, and a welcome delegate at each 
annual convention of the United Typothete of America, is 
James Berwick, of the Berwick & Smith Company, of Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts. Mr. Berwick is big of body, broad of 











































JAMES BERWICK, 


Of the Berwick & Smith Company, Norwood, Massachusetts. 


mind, smiling of face and versed in the printing art, and 
hence what he says “goes” with those to whom he tells it. 
Mr. Berwick’s firm is a big one, running one of the largest 
pressrooms in the country, where every meritorious labor- 
saving and profit-producing appliance is installed. The Nor- 
wood Press, of which the Berwick & Smith Company is a part, 
is one of the principal printers’ “show places” in and near 
Boston, and a trip to the Hub is not complete unless it com- 
prises a visit to and inspection of their plant. There forty of 
the most modern machines are running all the time, and their 
printed product ranks with the best in the country. Mr. Ber- 
wick enjoys attending United Typothetz conventions, and 
the other delegates enjoy having him there. 

THE June circular of the Federation of Master Printers and 
Allied Trades of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland prints the following: 

OUR TARIFF LAW. 

The encroachment of foreign-printed matter is a serious thing, and in 
one district a handbill is in circulation as under, which we hope will have 
good effect. 

““TO PRINTERS. 

“Your attention is called to the fact that several of the very harid- 
some fashion posters, now on view on the hoardings in Fleetville and 
St. Albans, were printed in America. It is only the present unjust state 
of our tariff law that makes this possible. These bills could just as well 
have been printed locally, and the money for their production have gone 
into your pockets.” 

Tuomas M. Batt, secretary of Rogers & Co., has been 


made manager of the business. 
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BY W. H. ROBERTS, 





Appreciating the need among printers of advice on printing- 
office accounting and methods of ascertaining cost, THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER has secured the services of Mr. W. H. 
Roberts, secretary of the Audit Company, of Chicago, whose 
experience in establishing cost systems in the printing trade 
and in other lines has been both varied and satisfactory. In 
this department it is designed to answer questions in this con- 
nection, and so far as possible to show forms, etc., applicable 
to printing-offices, classified according to the number and the 
nature of the departments. The co-operation of employing 
printers is cordially invited, to the end that aid may be given 
to a better understanding of cost systems in the trade under 
the direction of a professional accountant. 


NOT ESTIMATING DEPARTMENT. 





AN 





A correspondent submits the following regarding his expe- 
rience in estimating on a job of printing: 

Enclosed we hand you sample of order blanks which we would like 
you to quote selling price in a place several thousand miles from a base 
of supplies and where pressfeeders are paid $10 a week, pressmen and 
compositors $25 per week each, and where, owing to freight and han- 
dling, stock costs sixty per cent higher than in Chicago. The order 
came to us for fifty thousand store orders, 334 by 5%, one change, black 
ink, white O. P. S. bond; pad in one hundreds and pack and ship by 
express. 

I give herewith a copy of our job ticket: 

Four reams 390 sheets D. C. O. P. S. 24-pound, and 

Ei ON 55 as iN 55.0045 955050508 be $ 9.68 
Composition and changes..... Pre ielererateie/eterene al pestevarae -60 
Presswork, eight hours thirty minutes, at 18 cents.. 1.61 
Presswork, six hours, at 47 cents per hour......... 2.82 


Co en PRTC ee IER AACN Sv Uniirre ena eae ae +36 
MCT ORWIS 55 5ieiop ste oss werelele oceania e)s vets opis ve eer < maae 
MIATA RRNNE es) sano 7s3s:-s, ate igi waiate or assareroiera et erereie a leis 





We made our own stereotypes and ran four-on. The expense ot con- 
ducting our job office is $94.70 per week, which includes the salary of 
the manager who does not work in the mechanical department. 

Our method of arriving at a price for goods is the very old one of 
adding to cost of labor and material a percentage which covers all 
expenses and leaves a small margin of profit. In the present instance 
our customer, ten months after we have been paid for the job, notifies us 
that he has had prices from Chicago that are less than the cost to us of 
this work; he can get the same job done there for $20. You will under- 
stand that we ran ours on a Gally, while the Chicago man might use a 
cylinder. 

The answer to this is very brief. We do not know much 
about actual costs, either in Chicago or elsewhere. The aim 
of this department is not to consider costs, actual or relative, 
but to present ways and means by which each printer can 
know what his own costs are. 

The cost of a particular piece or class of work may vary 
greatly between printers in the same town. Management, 
equipment, efficiency of employes, volume of business and 
other causes will account for this, and it is quite possible that 
the order in question might have been executed in Chicago and 
delivered for less than it could be produced for locally. 

Just the same, there are plenty of printers in this town who 
take competitive business at a loss, though few of them know 
it, and perhaps none will ever own up to it. The “certain 
percentage” which our inquirer adds to cover expenses and 
profits is the foundation of a great deal of bad cost-figuring, 
because it is not a “certain” but an uncertain percentage 
which must be dealt with, and we are moved to question 
whether in this case the percentage on all jobs for a month, 
six months or a year would equal the expenses of the business 
(aside from material and direct labor) for a like period. Ten 
to one it would not. 

From the showing our correspondent makes, we are inclined 
to think the work really cost more than stated, although no 
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clue is given to his method of figuring except in case of press- 
work, which seems to be figured at flat cost for time of press- 
man and feeder. Experience in large shops shows that this 
rate should be increased from thirty to sixty per cent to cover 
power, repairs, depreciation, rent, superintendence, supplies 
and non-productive labor, and even in a small plant these items 
must be too important to be ignored. 

The composition, too, seems to be estimated very low, 
especially when this work can not be priced at flat cost, but 
must be increased to cover similar items of general expense. 
The ink used does not appear, though on an order of that size 
it certainly amounted to something. What our correspondent 
needs is to know when to smile when a competitor underbids 
him. If the competitor can actually do the work cheaper, then 
it is up to our friend to improve his facilities or give up the 
job cheerfully, rather than compete at a loss. If, as is much 
more likely, the competitor is ignorant or reckless of costs 
and is doing business at the expense of his creditors, the only 
thing to do is to smile and wait. 

Of course, the shop must be kept running, and a “ filler” 
at a slight loss may be better than idleness, but it is dangerous 
business at best, and only permissible when you can know just 
how much you lose by it. 

The writer recently had occasion, in examining an unprof- 
itable business, to call attention of the management to the 
fact that “costs” upon which their selling prices were based 
were much too low, general expense not being nearly covered 
by the percentage which was added to material and labor cost. 
The answer was startling, if not logical: “If we add anything 
more to our costs, we will be out of the market.” A reply 
to the effect that if present conditions continued, the same 
result would shortly be reached, seemed hardly worth while, 
but there are plenty of business men who are just as carefully 
concealing themselves for fear the facts will find them, without 
in the least appreciating the amusing side of this ostrichlike 
proceeding. 





SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE I. P. T. S. 


August I, 1904, marked the close of the second year of the 
Inland Printer Technical School. Started in August, 1902, 
with an equipment of six Linotypes, for the instruction of 
printers in the mechanism and operation of this machine, the 
school has broadened its scope and increased its facilities for 
instruction until it now offers to job-printers, pressmen or 
those desiring to learn the Linotype, an opportunity to perfect 
themselves in the various branches of this school. The loca- 
tion of this important educational institution is in the heart 
of the printing-house district, and day and night classes are 
maintained for the instruction of its pupils. The entire sixth 
floor of the Henry O. Shepard building, the home of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, is reserved for school purposes —a space of 
104 by 106 feet — where light and air and hygienic surround- 
ings are unsurpassed. 

The mechanical equipment is all individual-motor driven 
and maintained in proper condition, and the corps of instruct- 
ors are acknowledged experts in their particular lines. 

The Machine Composition Department has one Linotype 
set apart exclusively for instruction in the mechanical details 
and adjustment of this machine, while six machines, single 
and double letter, are in constant operation by students learn- 
ing this branch of the art preservative. This department 
always has large classes and has graduated more than three 
hundred and fifty pupils. 

The Pressroom Branch has two large cylinder presses of 
the latest pattern (a Campbell Century and a Miehle), two 
platen jobbers (a Prouty and Challenge Gordon), and the 
equipment also includes a Dexter paper-folder with Dexter 
automatic feeder. The presswork department has rendered 
efficient service since its organization, a year ago, to many 
pressmen, to whom the instruction received in making ready 
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vignetted half-tone and color work was extremely valuable. 
Mechanical overlaying processes are also taught here. 

The Job Composition Department has grown in popularity 
during the year of its existence and now has full classes of 
pupils eager to learn the principles underlying the production 
of artistic and harmonious job-printing. Graduates of this 
branch are being sought for by employers, who realize that the 
progressive qualities which impel printers to enter this school 
are highly desirable in employes, and the taste and finish 
evident in work done by graduates of this school are assisting 
in bringing a closer relationship between art and printing. 

The fees in the various departments are as low as can be 
made and maintain the excellence of opportunities given. In 
the Machine Composition Branch the six weeks’ term of oper- 
ating and mechanism is the best course offered by any school, 
and includes actual machine practice and personal instruction 
in mechanism not obtainable elsewhere. In the Presswork 
Department practical instruction in overlay-cutting and han- 
dling forms, the subtleties of ink and paper are taught, and 
practical demonstrations under actual working conditions 
given, this being the only school in this country offering these 
advantages. In the Job Composition Branch the tuition fee 
has been recently reduced, the large number of scholars mak- 
ing this possible. Actual work is performed by pupils here 
from manuscript copy, the art of blocking-out designs, design- 
ing work and translating it into beautiful specimens of the 
job printer’s art being taught in a thorough manner. A model 
equipment of type and furniture is at the command of stu- 
dents, and here, as in other departments, nothing is left undone 
that will add to their comfort and converiience. 

Each pupil’s requirements and needs are studied, and after 
graduation an interest is taken in promoting their welfare and 
advancing them in their chosen fields of endeavor. 

Pupils are recommended to those seeking a superior class 
of employes, and the diploma of the Inland Printer Technical 
School is a coveted prize and an evidence of superiority. 

The management of the Inland Printer Technical School 
is alive to the needs of the hour, and comprehensive plans for 
the enlargement of its practical work are in contemplation. 
{In response to numerous requests, a correspondence course 
in the study of proofreading is now offered to those who wish 
to take up this branch, under the instruction of an eminent 
authority, and classes are now being enrolled. The plan of 
instruction is thoroughly practical and complete, and is offered 
at a low tuition fee. 

In connection with its educational work, an exhibit of print- 
ing material and machinery is maintained, to which visitors 
are cordially invited. Here many interesting exhibits are 
attractively displayed, embracing the latest machines and 
devices, historical relics and up-to-date methods of producing 
printing, which can not fail to interest visitors. Printers from 
home and abroad are welcomed and entertained here. 

The Inland Printer Technical School closes its second year 
with encouraging prospects for the future and with the plaudits 
and kind words of commendation of hundreds of graduates 
and their employers, who appreciate the work of upbuilding 
being done in this technical school —the only one of its kind 
in the world. 

The employment exchange conducted in connection with its 
other enterprises is one of the most important accessories of 
the Inland Printer Technical School. Through this agency 
employing printers desiring help for any department are placed 
in immediate communication with those wanting positions, and 
as the system on which this department is conducted prevents 
accumulations of names of those who are no longer seeking 
employment, live lists of men can be furnished instantly. A 
small registration fee, to‘cover the clerical work involved, is 
charged for listing the names of those seeking positions, one 
fee covering registration under as many different headings as 
the versatility of the workman makes desirable, while lists of 
names are furnished free to those seeking employes. Hun- 
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dreds have availed themselves of this exchange, which has 


been. the means of securing valuable positions for many during 
the past two years. 





PRINTING IN INDIA. 

Mr. Gerald L. Chard, manager of the machine and press 
departments of the Bombay Education Society Press, Bombay, 
India, whose portrait appears at the right-hand side of the gen- 
tleman in the center of the photographs of those departments 
shown herewith, has sent THe INLAND PRINTER interesting 
views of the employes of the various departments of the press, 


and writes as follows: 
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COLOR IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS.* 
FOURTEENTH 


° SHE richly carbonaceous substances preferably used in the 


PAPER. 


manufacture of lamp-black may also contain hydrogen, 

but no. oxygen. Furthermore, they must develop gases 

when heated. Fats, oils, tar and resins meet these require- 

ments, and coal tar especially is used in large quantities to 
produce ordinary lamp-black. 

In the beginning of lamp-black 

wood, the leavings from the preparation of resin and from 


manufacture, resinous 


pitch boiling, was employed as raw material; and from those 





























Photo by Messrs. Raja Deen Dayal, Bombay, India. 


“The Bombay Education Society was founded in 1841, its 
object being to promote the education of the poor within the 
Bombay presidency. 

“In 1848, in order to add to its sources of income, the 
society established a printing-office, which is one of the largest 
private presses in India, if not the largest. 

“The press, which undertakes all classes of jobbing work, 
possesses exceptional facilities for executing letterpress and 
lithographic printing, bookbinding, engraving, typefounding, 
stereotyping, electrotyping and all allied branches of the trade. 

“The establishment is under European management and 
employs about seven hundred hands, the majority of whom are 
natives of India of the more intelligent type. 

“ The entire profits of the press are devoted to the support 
and education of the orphan boys and girls in the society’s 


schoe Is.” 


WORTH $5 EACH. 
Your paper is for me of the greatest interest and of large 


aid in my business. I have three big piles (over sixty) of these 


books at home, and I would rather lose a bill of five dollars 


one ot them— Sabino Gtordano, Providence, Rhode 


than 


Tsland 





times has descended the name “ pine-soot,” in partial use 
to-day for a product obtained from a very different material. 

The most primitive form of the preparation of pine-soot 
was the following: An iron vessel, placed in an oven closed 
on all sides, contained the material to be converted into soot. 
It stood upon a grate, and was heated from below; the soot- 


- fumes were conducted into a large cylindrical or conical cham- 


ber adjoining. In this chamber the soot was deposited, and 
the gases developed in combustion escaped through an open- 
ing at the end, covered with a cap of linen, which acted to 
some extent as a filter. This primitive method has under- 
gone countless changes with the course of time. At the pres- 
ent day the chamber system for burning out the oil is in 
general use; that is, the gases of combustion and the soot- 
fumes are made to pass slowly through a number of parallel 
and successive chambers, of the size of large rooms, giving 
time for the soot to be deposited upon the walls and floors. 
The last chamber opens into a chimney, through which all 
odorous gases, water and any other uncondensed products of 
If the apparatus works properly, 
It is important to keep 


combustion are carried off. 
very little soot will escape with these. 


* Translated from Allgem. Anzeiger fiir Druckereten for THe INLAND 
PRINTER, 























up a good heat in the chambers, in order to prevent the con- 
densation and precipitation of other substances besides the 
soot. 

The chief raw material used to-day is heavy coal-tar oil, 
or creosote oil, so-called; this is tar freed partially or entirely 
from the lighter products, such as benzol, ete.; important in 
the manufacture of coal-tar dyes. Naphthalene, anthracene 
and other stable compounds of carbon and hydrogen, are also 
mixed with the soot oil. 

In some cases special arrangements are in use for burning 
the oil. In one apparatus, for example, it falls from above 
upon a red-hot plate; but the abundant formation of coke by 
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On the 
contrary, the deposits made at the greatest distance from the 


be the lightest and finest, but this is not the case. 


fire contain the most water, empyreumatic substances and 
Sometimes the amount of adhering foreign 
matter is that it must 
lamp-black containing much oil is particularly unfit for graphic 
purposes, since the oil will not dry, but sinks into the paper 


unburned oils. 


so great afterward be removed. A 


and spreads, making yellow or brown rings around the letters. 

In old prints the letters often have these rings, due to the 
primitive methods of the earlier manufacture of lamp-black, 
which did not allow the escape of the last remnants of the 
This is accomplished at the present time 


empyreumiatic oils. 
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this method has brought it into disuse. In general, the tar oil 
which is to be converted into soot, or lamp-black, is the actual 
burning material. Set on fire in shallow either 
round or angular in shape, it is kept burning all day, the sup- 
The vessels are 


vessels, 


ply being replenished from time to time. 
placed in box-like ovens, in shaft furnaces of masonry, or in 
cast-iron furnaces of varied construction. The most essential 
thing in the burning process is to regulate the supply of air 
in such a way as to avoid either too rapid or too slow com- 
bustion. In the former case, too little soot would be yielded, 
and the burning flakes would be liable to enter the chambers 
and cause the soot deposited there to be converted into coke; 
in the latter, the distilled, unburned empyreumatic oils would 
remain in the lamp-black, making it heavy and odorous. To 
successfully manage such a burning apparatus, an expert is 
needed, capable of overseeing every detail. 

In passing through the chambers the soot is gradually 
deposited, most abundantly in those nearest to the place of 
These first chambers being the hottest. the soot 
The further away it is 


combustion. 
deposited is also of the best quality. 
carried, the more it is cooled, and to obviate this as much as 
possible, the collecting chambers run both parallel and one 
above the other, in order that they may naturally impart their 
It might seem as if the soot carried the farthest would 


heat. 


by calcination; that is, the soot is heated, with exclusion of 
air, to a temperature at which the oily, aqueous, or even solid 
matter adhering to it (undecomposed naphthalene, or anthra- 
cene, for instance, can be sublimed at the same time in the 
soot chambers) is volatilized and driven off, without burning 
the soot. 

The calcining is done in large, narrow cylinders, filled with 
closely pressed soot and tightly covered. The cylinders are 
placed upright in a furnace and heated from below. At the 
highest point of the cover is a little opening for the escape of 
the gaseous products of the distillation or sublimation, set 
free from the soot. These are perceptible in the form of a 
gray After the calcination is finished, the cylinders 
are taken from the furnace, and must stand unopened until 
cool, or about twenty-four hours. For soot belongs to the 


vapor. 


class of substances called pyrophoric, that is, such as are 
liable, under certain conditions, to spontaneous combustion. 
If air were allowed free access to freshly calcined soot, it 
would ignite and be carbonized. Calcining furnaces have 
also been constructed which permit continuous work. In a 
masonry furnace above the fire are placed inclined tubes, 
upon which the flames strike at an angle of about 45°. They 
are kept at a pale-red heat, open above upon the smooth upper 
surface of the furnace and below, either at the side or on the 
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bottom, according to the position of the fire. Workmen fill 
the tubes from above with the crude soot, and it is slowly 
pushed through and collected at the other end, fully calcined, 
in cylinders which are at once tightly closed. 

The calcined lamp-black is superior to the uncalcined in 
appearance, being blacker and more velvety; it is also lighter 
and drier. For certain purposes a double calcining is neces- 
sary. 

Other methods of purification, such as treatment with acids, 
soda lye, spirits, etc., were formerly attempted, and indeed 
carried into practical execution; but they are no longer in 
use, being too circumstantial as well as expensive, and giving 
no better results than a careful calcining. 
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is, a loosely twisted woolen cord, is used in a simple lamp, con- 
sisting of a basin with a broad tube-like neck-piece for a 
burner, or a broad woven wick is burned in a register burner 
with careful regulation of the flame. To supply the flame, solar 
oil, the so-called German petroleum, is chiefly used; petro- 
leum or other mineral oils can also be used, but the different 
degrees of viscosity of the oils must be taken into considera- 
tion in the choice of the wick, with regard to its firmness and 
thickness. 

In the larger lamp-black manufactories all the lamps are 
usually connected by pipes with a central reservoir, from 
which oil can be constantly supplied without interruption of 


the work. Over the lamps are suspended sheet-iron cylinders, 
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Lamp-black is exported packed in barrels or sacks — a very 
difficult matter on account of its great volume and lightness. 
It is first pressed together in the sacks to a certain degree, by 
treading, and it is then put, sack and all, under a hand or 
hydraulic press. 

In Germany, the towns of the Rhine district, particularly 
Worms and Cologne, are the especial home of the modern 
lamp-black manufacture 

So far we have considered the common product ordinarily 
called oil lamp-black, which furnishes the material for print- 
ing newspapers, and for the cheaper and inferior lithographic 
and book We can easily see that just this kind of 
lamp-black is the one in greatest demand. Aside from its 
use in the graphic industries, it is used in painting, and in the 
manutacture of oil-cloth, shoeblacking, enameled leather, 
india-rubber, picture frames, paper and_ wall-paper. 
It is also employed in ceramics to color stones and tiles black, 


Co ors. 


color 


and to a limited extent in the dyeing of textiles to produce a 
gray tone. 

The finer sorts of ‘amp-black are actually obtained from 
the smoke of lamps, sometimes oil-lamps and sometimes gas- 
In the exclusive sense of the word, it is produced 
a wick of the most primitive form, that 


burners. 
in two different ways: 


n Dayal, Bombay, India. 


which receive the soot fumes and the gases of combustion, 
and conduct them into chambers whose walls are made of 
linen. This acts to a certain extent as a filter, letting the 
gases and vapors pass through and keeping back the soot. The 
escaping fumes usually pass from the large receivers through 
a succession of long, narrow bags, which take up the last 
remnants of soot. To lessen the danger of fire, the soot is 
frequently passed first through a masonry or sheet-iron cham- 
ber, where any burning flakes may be deposited and extin- 
guished. 

This work also requires constant and careful supervision, 
first of all as regards the regulation of the wicks. The lamp- 
black obtained is deeper black than that from the burning of 
oils and also more opaque. It is used in the graphic indus- 
tries to produce lithographic colors of medium quality, and 
for book and job colors. It sometimes needs calcining. 

To obtain the finest kinds of lamp-black, the crude mate- 
rial is first converted into gas, and as such burned to soot; 
we can easily understand that the best imaginable product will 
result from this method. 

Gas-black is at present chiefly manufactvred in the oil 
regions of the United States. Since 1884 the natural gas issu- 
ing from the earth in these regions has been employed in this 
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industry. It not only furnishes the crude material for the 


production of soot, but it serves as fuel to drive the machinery, 
and gives heat and light. This method of manufacture of 
lamp-black, in its finest varieties, is at once the simplest, cheap- 
One of these manufacturing plants will 
It requires 


est and most rational. 
handle daily about twelve million cubic feet of gas. 
about eight thousand cubic feet of gas to yield a pound of 
soot; this means a daily production of about fifteen hundred 
pounds. — 

The same variety is also produced in Germany, but the 
manufacture is much more complicated, since we have no 
In special works for the pur- 


natural gas at our command. 
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Sometimes the flame is inside a roller; again, the Thalwitzer 
apparatus is combined with a large machine in which the flame 
is made to rotate around the plates. The cold-water reser- 
voirs are closed and connected with each other by pipes, thus 
making a steam reservoir in which there is pressure, as in a 
boiler; and this force is employed in carrying the movable 
parts of the machinery. 

The works for the production of gas soot are usually con- 
nected with the larger establishments for the manufacture of 
book and lithographic colors, thus these supply their own 
needs, and get a considerably better article than that imported 


from America. The reason that the German product is better 
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pose we convert into gas an oil furnished by the German 
brown coal industry, also used for lighting railway carriages, 
some factories, and even towns. The gas is produced in spe- 
cially constructed retorts, passes through a purifying appa- 
ratus and a gas meter, and is then collected in a reservoir. 
From here it is conducted by pipes to the burning apparatus, 
which varies in construction. The principle upon which it 
depends is this, that the soot is to be deposited upon cooled 
surfaces, a new surface offered for each new deposit, and the 
product automatically collected. These conditions are fulfilled 
by rollers or flat plates rotating above the gas burners. Prechtl’s 
apparatus has a long, polished wrought-iron roller, upon which 
the soot is deposited from the flame below. At a certain point 
it is removed with a knife or brush, falling into a receiver. 
The rollers are hollow, and water is run through them; thus 
a cool surface is secured for the deposits. Thalwitzer’s appa- 
ratus shows a vertically rotating plate or disk, above the 
flame. Cold water drops from a pipe upon the upper surface. 
The soot is brushed off and collected as in the former appa- 
ratus. Such an apparatus uses eight cubic metres of gas in 
twenty-four hours, and produces about 1.5 kilograms of soot. 
There are other arrangements besides these two principal ones. 


—that is, purer, blacker and fuller —than the American may 
lie in the nature of the oil or in the methods of burning and 
precipitating, perhaps in both. At all events, more care is 
exercised in the process of manufacture with us than in 
America, where the gas is scarcely purified at all, and the soot 
precipitated upon uncooled plates of common stone or slate. 
The gas soot is almost entirely free from empyreuma and 


therefore mixes freely with water in water-colors and india- 
ink drawing. 
As regards the quantities obtained, tar-oil yields about 


thirty-five or forty per cent of dry lamp-black, petroleum or 
solar oil twenty to twenty-five per cent, and gas four to six per 
cent of the weight of the oil used. The differences in price 
correspond to the differences in quality and amount of pro- 
duction. Efforts have lately been made to perfect the processes 
of manufacture and improve the product. With gas soot the 
depth and blackness of tone, and also the quantity obtained, 
can be varied by regulation of the air admitted. 

In order to make the lamp-black obtained from napththa- 
lene, tar oil and similar materials as thick and heavy as possi- 
ble, that is, to give it a high specific gravity, furnaces have 
been constructed which have a stricture above the flame. At 
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the spot where the flame rises, then, it is brought into a small 
compass by the narrowing of the space, and the pressure thus 
exerted upon it can be increased still more by admitting the 
air necessary to support combustion through small round 
apertures, making a strong draft, or by using compressed 
air to feed the flame. In this way the soot is deposited in its 
specifically heavy modification, deposited also. more quickly 
and easily, and at less distance from the flame. It is possible 
to apply this method to lamps and gas burners. 

The newest illuminating gas, acetylene, has also been made 
of service in the manufacture of lamp-black, and since we have 
here a particularly pure gas to deal with, free from empyreuma 





and its execution demands much care and labor; therefore, 
rational as it is in theory and faultless as its product is, it is 
not of practical value. 

Acetylene black is distinguished not only for its purity, but 
also for its remarkably pure and deep black tone. It is pre- 
pared to a limited extent, and used for the very finest prints. 
Being free from oil and empyreumatic, or fatty, constituents, 
it is especially well fitted for water-colors. 

We will now leave this important material 
and devote a little space to the manufacture of 


lamp-black 








in general 
the black colors for the special purposes of metallic prints, such 
as copper and steel prints. The copper-plate printer works 
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or volatile oils, the product is naturally conspicuous for its 
purity. Acetylene is composed of carbon and hydrogen, the 
carbon constituting more than ninety-two per cent. It is not 
burned alone, but is mixed with other gases. Used by itself, 
the temperature would be so high as to injure both the product 
and the apparatus. If mixed with other oils, the lamp-black 
obtained would be liable to contain impurities, and it is better 
that it should be mixed with air. To guard against explosions, 
the mixing and burning are done in a specially constructed 
apparatus, in which the proper quantities of gas and air are 
automatically measured and brought together. 

According to another method, acetylene soot is obtained 
by the intentional explosion of a mixture of acetylene and 
hydrogen in closed vessels with exclusion of air. The explo- 
sion is produced by an electric spark, and takes place at about 
40° of atmospheric pressure. Almost all the carbon is pre- 
cipitated upon the inside of the tube. In point of the high 
percentage of carbon deposited, this method — which can of 
course be applied to all gases used in lamp-black manufacture 

-is the most rational; but it can not be denied that the abso- 
lute amount obtained is very small. The process is exceed- 
ingly complicated — the liberated hydrogen being collected in 
a special receiver and used in the next filling of the explosion 


apparatus to expel the air and in the mixing of the gases — 





with a sunken form, the book-printer and the lithographer 
with a raised one. In copper printing, the color is pressed into 
the lines of the drawing sunk in the plate, and taken up by the 
paper when passed through the press. Copper prints require 
a more compact body of color, and this is obtained in black 
prints by using a specifically heavy color; the bright colors 
are heavy enough in any case. 

Particularly important for us are charcoal black, which 
consists of a finely ground, dark brown coal— hard coal can 
not be used on account of its hardness and crystalline structure 
—and the so-called wine black or frankfort black. To pre- 
pare the latter, grape-vine twigs and grapeskins, also light 
wood and leaves, wine dregs, and similar remains of wine 
manufacture, are put into glazed retorts ‘and subjected to a 
process of dry distillation, by being brought to a dark red heat. 
To obtain a charcoal of light consistency, which is the desid- 
eratum, the temperature must not exceed red heat, and the 
retorts must be kept at this temperature for several hours. 
The gases evolved during distillation are cooled and condensed 
as soon as possible, and the product of condensation treated for 
acetic acid. The residue in the retorts is deposited and cooled 
in air-tight boxes. The finer varieties of coal black, as well as 
those obtained from cork refuse, blood and nut-shells, are all 
subjected to a more or less similar treatment. After cooling 
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they are ground and washed. By the latter process the soluble 
ashy constituents of the coal, such as potash, and, in the case 
of wine black, argol, are extracted. Drying and a second 
grinding follow. 

Animal charcoal, or bone-black, the finer varieties of which 
r ivory black, is produced by 


are designated as burnt ivory, « 


heating bones from which the fat has not been removed. The 
best varieties only are used as a color; the principal use of 
bone-black is as a bleaching and deodorizing agent. The so- 


called hamburg black is a mixture of bone-black and wine 
The 


depth and tone of the different black colors varies greatly; 


black, and is used as an ordinary house-painter’s color. 


most of them have a marked grayish or brownish tinge. 
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TYPEFOUNDERS AND TYPEFOUNDING IN 
AMERICA. 


BY WILLIAM E. LOY. 


NO. XXXVIL— EDWARD D. PELOUZE, 


oi HIS member of the Pelouze family was the third son 
. of Edward, the original typefounder of that name, and 
was born in Boston, October 2, 1824. At the early age 

of thirteen he entered the Boston Type Foundry, where he 
remained until the Dickinson Type Foundry was established, 
when he went into the employ of that foundry. Here he 
remained until he reached the age of eighteen years, and he 
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To test the depth and fullness of lamp-black and other black 
colors, they are mixed thoroughly, in fixed proportions, with 
some pure white material, such as heavy spar, or kaolin. 
These mixtures are compared with standard samples, kept on 
hand, whose proportions and purity are known. Pure lamp- 
black leaves little or no residue of ashes in burning; mineral, 
coal, bone and wine black leave a considerable quantity, with 
bone-black pure white, with the other gray. 

Lamp-black is sometimes, though rarely, adulterated with 
other kinds of black; these adulterations are easily detected, 
as may be supposed. Impure lamp-black is for the most part 
unfit for graphic purposes. 

(To be continued.) 





HIS LINE OF WORK. 
said the subscriber, to the editor of the 
‘you published a highly colored report of the size 
That ought 


SSin. 3owersville 
Clarion, 
and sweetness of the watermelons in my patch. 
to be corrected. Who wrote it, anyhow?” 
“That highly colored report,’ explained the editor, “ was 
turned in by our highly colored reporter, George Washington 
Johnsing, who also turns the crank of the press on Friday 
afternoons. He claimed that he based the report on observa- 
tion as well as on inside information.” — Chicago Tribune. 


‘ 


3ombay, India. 


then took the position of foreman in the foundry of his uncle, 
Lewis Pelouze, at Philadelphia. Here he remained for several 
years, and established a reputation for inventive genius, all the 
time perfecting himself in the typefounding art. 

In 1848, when the discovery of gold called so many persons 
to California, Mr. Pelouze went with the early exodus for the 
new Eldorado, resigning his position in the typefoundry in 
Philadelphia. At first he went into the mines, and while min- 
ing on the American River was stricken with smallpox. which 
was epidemic at the time, from which illness he recovered 
slowly, and after all hope was abandoned. His brother Will- 
iam was with him at this time, and had it not been for that fact, 
he would undoubtedly have died. On regaining his health, he 
and his brother returned to San Francisco, and securing the 
agency for the Boston Type Foundry, again engaged in the 
type business, a line with which they were both familiar. Later 
on they manufactured in a small way, to meet the urgent calls 
of the printing trade of the coast, but their manufacturing was 
almost entirely confined to brass rule and leads. At the time 
the means of transportation were not only very slow, but also 
very expensive; still the time did not seem ripe for manufac- 
turing type in such quantities as would make the business 
profitable, and the successful inauguration of typefounding 


was reserved for a later period. During those early days the 
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brothers Pelouze started a small paper, which they called the 
flown Talk, a bright, newsy sheet, afterward merged into the 
Morning Cail, now one of the leading daily papers of the 
Pacitic Coast. 

In 1856 his family induced Mr. Pelouze to return to New 
York, as they were not contented with California, and he at 
A year later 
he abandoned the enterprise, as not showing profitable results, 
and returned to New York city, where he engaged in mold- 


once began the manufacture of type in Albany. 


making, a branch of the business in which he was well skilled. 
as he had a natural aptitude for mechanics of all kinds. At 

















EDWARD D, PELOUZE, 


this time he exercised his inventive faculty to some purpose, 
although he spent much time in experiments which did not 
Among his successful mechanical devices 
Up to that 
time dashes were all filed to shape, but having a large order to 
get out, he conceived the idea of a series of cutters to be 
combined on a mandrel, cutting the dashes at a rapid rate. 
This 1s still the method employed in cutting dashes, and it was 
soon recognized as a clever device. He also experimented 
extensively on an improved typecasting machine, and one for 
As illustrating the mechanical 


result successfully. 
was the little apparatus for cutting brass dashes. 


rubbing and finishing type. 
skill of the man, it is related of him that in company with his 
brother, who wanted to purchase a safe for his office, the 
manufacturer offered to place $100 in the safe shown and any 
person who was able to open it in less time than twenty-four 
hours was to have the prize. The safe was taken up to the 
store where his brother wanted it sent, and Mr. Pelouze, with 
a piece of wire and some simple tools, opened the combination 
in less than an hour. As the story goes, the prize was not 
found in the safe. 

In 1861, after the beginning of the war between the States, 
he closed up his business and raised a company, entering the 
Fifty-ninth New York Volunteers as captain, and was killed 
while leading a charge of his regiment at Reaves Station, at 
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Mr. Pelouze was a 


the battle of the Crater, August 25, 1864. 
man of charming personality, of a light and cheerful disposi- 
tion, and much beloved by his men and comrades in arms. Had 
he not fallen while fighting for his country, it is believed he 
would have made a name as a typefounder, as he had inherited 
all the talent for typefounding for which the family was noted. 
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LONDON NOTES. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


CONSIDERABLE number of multicolor printing proc- 
A esses, as they are termed, in which the various colors 
of the job are transferred to the paper at one impres- 
sion, have been patented during the last few years. Among 
them the most notable and seemingly the most really practic- 
able was the Orloff process, which has been already well 
described in these columns. Now a British patent has been 
taken out by a Russian engineer, a Mr. Rudemetoff, which is 
claimed by him to be an improvement on previous methods. 
This inventor says that in machines in which multicolor 
impressions are produced from several printing members in 
such a manner that a complete impression is obtained pro- 
vided with all the colors, the serious defect is experienced that 
the color on the proof coming from the first color part design 
member is not yet dry when it comes under the second part 
design member, and in the same way neither of these two 
colors are dry when the proof is ready to receive a fresh color 
from a third color part design member; this means not only 
that considerable smudging of the colors takes place on the 
transfer rollers, but the colors which only give their proper 
strengths and graduations of tone upon clear paper, owing to 
the fact that the colors are printed one over the other, repro- 
duce the design very badly, and this is more especially so with 
the third color which may be applied to the impression already 
containing the first two colors which are still wet. Mr. Rude- 
metoff seeks to obviate this difficulty in multicolor printing 
by powdering the first and second colors with a powder corre- 
sponding in tone to the respective colors impressed before a 
fresh impression is made. 
Thus, for example, by this system, for three-color printing, 
two powders would be required, a yellow and a red, and the 


_impressions from these blocks would be powdered with the 


first and second colors respectively, the third color being 
applied in the usual way, no powdering being required for it. 
The inventor lays great stress on the fact that these powder 
colors must be very transparent, and in order that they may 
slide easily over the paper without leaving residues, the pow- 
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ders are mixed with talc, or they may be triturated with 
paraffin wax, colophony, or the like. It is claimed for the 
process that printing may be carried on quicker and with 
fewer stoppages of the machine for washing up, while it is 
stated to be a point of great importance that each fresh 
impression takes place upon a thoroughly dry surface, so that 
the new color is able to lie smoothly and firmly. 

Another British patent, this time by two Americans, is for 
a machine to produce circular letters or similar written matter 
in large quantities, and the mechanism described provides for 
the combination of typesetting, distributing and printing 
operations to be done by one machine. Of course, neither of 
the machines we have briefly described are yet on the market, 
but we understand that they will be shortly. 
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already approved by the directors of both companies. By such 
amalgamation it is expected that the business will be con- 
ducted energetically throughout the world with ample working 
capital. The business of the company will be conducted as 
heretofore from the offices at 154-156 Blackfriars Road, S. E. 
It is to be hoped that the Wicks Company will be able to con- 
tinue its business, as it has some important developments in 
hand at present, especially in the way of new composing and 
casting machines that are expected to beat anything at present 
on the market. 

The joke of the day is the Harmsworth baronetcy. What 
the proprietor of the Daily Mail and a host of snippety papers 
was given a knighthood for is puzzling every one, and it is 
attributed to his somewhat sudden rise in wealth and not to 
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ON THE RIVER LEA. 
Within London Metropolitan Area. 


In the High Courts of Justice the other day an application 
was made before Mr. Justice Buckley for the appointment of a 
receiver and manager in the matter of a debenture holder 
action in connection with the Wicks Rotary Type Casting 
Company, Limited. Counsel said the company carried ona sub- 
stantial business and supplied type to some of the leading daily 
papers, and it was very essential that they should be provided 
with the money to pay wages. First and second debentures had 
been issued, and interest amounting to £1,250, which fell due 
on June 30, had not been paid. The company had no funds 
with which to pay, and had exhausted its borrowing powers. 
About £300 a week was required to pay wages. It was pro- 
posed to appoint as receiver and manager Mr. Owen Wyatt 
Williams, of the firm of Whamond & Williams, accountants, 
with power to act at once. His Lordship made the order as 
asked, appointing Mr. Williams for three months. The board 
of the company have considered it necessary in the interests 
of the company and all concerned to join in the appointment 
of a receiver and manager, pending the amalgamation of the 
company with the Wicks (Foreign Patents) Founders Syndi- 
cate, Limited; the terms of such amalgamation have been 
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any inherent journalistic qualities he may possess. There are 
a good many men in the newspaper world to whom the honor 
would have been more fitted. 

The London Daily Mail has been getting into trouble with 
the spiritualist party, and Mr. D. Christie Murray, the well- 
known author, the other day presided over an indignation 
meeting held at the St. James’ Hall. At this meeting the tac- 
tics of the Mail and the Express were severely criticized, one 
speaker saying that the articles in these papers could never be 
relied upon, many of them being: baseless and false. A reso- 
lution was brought forward by a Yorkshire gentleman, who 
moved “ That the phenomena of clairvoyance and the faculties 
of those who exercise it are worthy of serious attention, and 
that the ribald treatment by any newspaper is unworthy of 
interesting journalism.” Professor Keiro, the seconder, said 
that he spoke more in defense of straightforward English 
journalism than in the defense of the occultists. Since the 
advent within the last eight or nine years of the Harmsworth- 
American sensational style of journalism, one hears the man 
in the street say, “I know it is a lie; I saw it in the Daily 
Mail.” He suggested that the secretary of the Occultists’ 
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Defense League should write to the president of the Journal- 
ists’ Institute, calling his attention to the sensational and 
untruthful style of journalism now adopted by that halfpenny 
paper and the other Harmsworth publications, and ask 
whether he feels inclined to take any steps with regard to the 
matter. The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

What might have been the commencement of great trouble 
and annoyance in the printing trade has fortunately been ami- 


cably settled. Messrs. Spottiswoode & Company’s employes 
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were holding a beanfeast on a Saturday, but on the preceding 
Friday night about sixty layers-on received their notice to quit 
and a week’s wages to leave the employment of the firm at 
once. It appears that the men joined a printers’ union despite 
the fact that the firm was known to be opposed to such organi- 
zations. The dismissed employes were members of the Opera- 
tive Printers’ Assistants’ Society, an organization which imme- 
diately showed fight, an order to so many of its members to 
quit work being regarded as an insult. The premises of 
Messrs. Spottiswoode were immediately picketed and a force 
of police requisitioned by the firm; in fact, several of the city 
constables were provided with hammocks within the building 
for the purpose of keeping guard. Without were a large num- 
ber of uniformed and plain clothes’ men of the force, while 
the “blacklegs,” as the turned-out men termed their substi- 
tutes, were ushered into the building amid scenes of uproar, 
there to rest on improvised beds and hammocks to await their 
call to work. The incident undoubtedly caused great commo- 
tion in all printing circles. Negotiations between representa- 
tives of the firm and the officials of the Society took place, 
and on the following Friday, exactly a week from the com- 
mencement of the dispute, a definite basis of settlement was 
arrived at and the men resumed work on terms mutually 
arranged, but virtually the union’s terms. 

The Vellum (Account Book) Binders are just entering 
into a rise of wages movement, and are asking for an increase 
of $1 a week in wages; a reduction of hours to 52%, to bring 
them into line with other branches of the trade; overtime to 
be paid for at time and a quarter, and to commence not later 


than seven and one on Saturdays; piecework to be assessed 


at time and a quarter; apprentices (and cheap labor equiva- 


lent thereto) to be in proportion of one in three; and women 
to receive equal pay for the same class of work. For these 
objects a levy of 12 cents per week is to be taken for six 
months. 
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BERLIN NOTES. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


FTER our German parliaments—the Reichstag and the 
Prussian Diet — have closed their sessions, business has 
slackened down, as it does each summer, and the num- 

ber of unemployed printers is increasing. Things are better 
than last year, though, for, according to the German Printers’ 
Union’s report, the number of unemployed members receiving 
relief aggregated 2,586, against 2,761 in 1903; the amount paid 
being 51,642 marks for one month, or 11,140 marks less than 
in the corresponding month in 1903. 

Another step toward the improvement of the situation is 
the increase of employing printers signing the scale, for, 
according to the list published by our official Tariff Committee, 
the number of fair firms aggregated 4,559 by April 1, and has 
since grown by several dozen. The fact that these fair firms 
employ about eighty per cent of all German journeymen 
printers, and that the remaining balance of, say twenty-five 
hundred master printers, are mostly owners of small print- 
shops, seems to prove that the scale, which, as your readers 
may remember, was agreed upon by mutual consent for a 
period lasting until January I, 1907, is now prevailing all over 
the German empire. The annual Master Printers’ Convention, 
which this year met at Strasburg (Alsace), also succeeded in 
combining the master printers’ unions of the Rhine province 
and Westphalia, and also of Alsace-Lorraine, who heretofore 
had their separate organizations, with the general union. 
Thus, we have now both a united master printers’ union and a 
journeymen’s union, both fully organized, to take charge of 
their respective interests. 

Under these circumstances we hope that there will be no 
further labor troubles in our trade, the organizations exhibit- 
ing as much confidence and good feeling toward each other 
as can reasonably be expected. In fact, there is much discus- 
sion now going on about the possibility of both contracting 
parties combining their forces in fighting the obnoxious price- 
cutting indulged in by parties who apparently are unable to 
demand fair prices for fair work. 

Berlin, the German capital, boasts of no less than 841 
printing-offices, 640 of which have signed the scale, employ- 
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Of these 7,401 were organized printers, the 
balance being assistants, feeders, etc. There are 110 line- 
casting machines employed by thirty-six offices. What a con- 
trast with New York, which, according to late reports, has no 
less than 815 Linotypes. 

A lively altercation arose recently between the organized 
printers and the pushing Buchdrucker-Woche, which has 
within a rather short time become the most favored adver- 
tising medium of the German printing trade. It appears that 


ing 23,110 hands. 
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a few weeks past it published a small want ad., issued by a 
compositor serving in the army. For some reason or other 
he had been granted a four weeks’ furlough, and, being unable 
to spend this vacation at some summer resort, he advertised 
for a job “under moderate conditions.” The journeymen’s 
press attacked him severely for this, claiming that he had no 
right to take the bread of any of his fellow workmen while 
under military orders, etc. The Buchdrucker-Woche promptly 
raised the question of by what right could he be prevented 
from looking for employment at his regular calling if he had 
no other means of supporting himself, as neither the military 
treasury nor the benevolent funds of the union nor any other 
resource was in a position to assist him in his exigency. The 
paper also points out that if a workman offers his services at 
lower than scale rates, he may do so because he knows that his 
efficiency may not warrant him to ask for the scale, and 
rather than cheat his prospective employer out of money to 
which the advertiser knows he is not entitled, he prefers to 
openly confess that he would be satisfied with a pay that 
would correspond with the work he feels able to produce. 

On July 1, a small Bavarian paper, the Donauwérther 
Anseiger, celebrated its one hundredth anniversary, while 
Wagner’s printing-office at Innsbruck (Tyrolia) completed the 
three hundred and fiftieth year of its existence. 

The Imperial Court Printing-office at Vienna is preparing 
for its centennial jubilee in November. Ever since the appoint- 
ment of the present director, who is no printer, the office is 
managed as a profit-making concern, and several instances have 
been cited where it has succeeded in attracting private orders 
by cutting prices. Consequently, Austrian master printers at 
present do not entertain very kindly feelings toward the 
imperial print-shop, and it is very likely that they will not 
participate in the festivities already contemplated. 

Still, Austrian printers just now feel better than they used 
to. They have at last succeeded in obtaining some conces- 
sions by their government, especially in the postal regulations 
for the transmission of newspapers. It is a strange fact that 
at present any newspaper published in Germany proper may be 
subscribed for at any Austrian postoffice at the same price as in 
Germany, inclusive of the delivery at the residence (no postage 
being paid in this case), while this privilege is denied to the 
Austrians themselves, so that any Austrian inhabitant desirous 
of reading home-made papers has to pay postage for each copy. 
This anomalous condition is to be abolished before we are 
much older, probably next year. 

The big newspaper-publishing trust, controlled by Mr. 
August Scherl, the founder of the Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger, 
has made further progress. Its illustrated weekly, the Woche, 
having proved a decided success, the company purchased sev- 
eral competing weeklies, the Weite Welt, and the oldest Ger- 
man family weekly, the Gartenlaube. The advertising columns 
of the latter having been leased for a number of years to 
Scherl’s bitter enemy, Mr. Mosse, the well-known proprie- 
tor of the Berliner Tageblatt, there was constant friction 
between the two firms, neither of whom was willing to recede 
from the contract. The Scherl people then committed a 
breach of contract by suddenly refusing to accept the supple- 
ment sheets printed by Mosse and containing the ads., and a 
lawsuit was entered into. After a few days, however, Scherl 
had to give in, and an arrangement was perfected by, which 
Mosse gave up his contract rights in consideration of $125,000 
cash. But that is not the latest news, either. Scherl has now 
purchased the old-established Hamburg dailies, Neue Borsen- 
halle and Hamburgischer Correspondent, that for many years 
past were losses to their owners, but were continued as the 
avowed organs of the influential shipping merchants of Ham- 
burg. The sale created a great deal of excitement in Ham- 
burg, but it went into effect all the same, after Mr. Ballin had 
proved that he had been unable to raise the $125,000 necessary 
to keep the papers afloat. The latest report is to the effect that 
Scherl is going to start a new daily in Leipsic by October rf. 
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He is undoubtedly the most enterprising German publisher of 
the present, and we may yet hear of many new ventures. 
Aside from the papers already mentioned, he owns the Tag, 
a daily printed in two colors and illustrated, several sporting 
papers, also illustrated, and the several directories of Berlin, 
Frankfort, Leipsic, etc., each of which is printed in one of his 
large print-shops. 

One of the latest inventions over here is electrotyping 
without blackleading and without beeswax. Dr. E. Albert, 


in Munich, obtained a patent on what he styles “ Albert 
Galvano,” its object being the use of a lead plate into which the 
original cut is pressed with great pressure and the mold thus 
obtained immersed in the bath, like an ordinary wax mold. 
The disadvantage of the latter being useless after one shell 
has been taken is obviated by Albert’s invention, so that exact 
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duplicates may be secured from the same mold regardless of 
the number. If the original be a half-tone etching, it may be 
prepared with the well-known mechanical underlay before the 
lead mold is taken, and thus the mold represents an exact 
reverse of the made-ready cut, with the consequence that elec- 
trotypes produced from this mold will require no further 
underlaying. 

Papier-maché stereotype molds of newspaper pages — that 
is, of matter in which there has been no patching up — may be 
used over and over again, a contributor to the Berlin Buch- 
drucker-Woche writes, by a very simple process. Put the 
matrices in a large basin of water, where they should lie for 
twenty-four hours to be thoroughly soaked. Then take them 
out and put them between a couple of iron plates of corre- 
sponding size, about one-twelfth inch thick, alternating so as 
to get a pile just high enough to pass the rollers of the calen- 
dering machine. Then the pile is turned through the calender 
with as much pressure as possible, care being taken that the 
forthcoming water does not settle in the machine to cause 
rusting. This procedure is repeated once or twice, if neces- 
sary, after which the matrices will be as smooth as when new. 
It should be noted that the second time the flongs are used 
their reverse side is to face the type; that is, not the same 
that received the first molding. From the later description it 
would seem that no flong may be expected to yield more than 
two plates, but still this is a saving worth considering. 

The metric system of weights and measures having been 
adopted by all continental nations, it will not be long before 
it will also, for simplicity’s sake, find its way into the English- 
speaking world, and therefore it may not be amiss to say that a 
very accurate flexible decimal measure has been produced by 
the Masstabfabrik Stadtlengsfeld in Germany, its main feature 
being that on its reverse side it gives a most accurate gauge of 
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the Didot (French and German) point system. Your readers 
will be aware that the French point unit is about .376 milli- 
meter, or exactly one two-thousand six hundred and sixtieth 
part of one meter. The measure in question now gives exactly 
this number on one side, while on the other you find I00 centi- 
meters —a great help to printers and printers’ warehousemen. 

Another invention of actually everlasting value is the 
Immerwahrender Kalender, issued by the G. Franzsche Verlag 
(Joseph Roth), in Munich. At first look it appears like an 
ordinary office almanac made up in the German style, i. e., 
with the name of the saints to whom each day is allotted, but 
upon closer examination you see that there are two Januarys 
and two Februarys. The columns containing the dates are 
slotted, thus allowed an insert table to appear, which corre- 
sponds with the names of the single days. A small tape at the 
bottom end of this insert allows its being drawn out up to six 
lines’ distance. A table accompanying the almanac indicates 
for any year from I to 2,000 a certain numeral between A and 
F, and if you now pull out the insert until the numeral thus 
indicated lines up with the indicator mark, you have at once 
the complete almanac of any year. Thus, you may find out 
on which weekday Christmas fell in 1492 with the same 
ease as if you look for the probable wedding-day of your 
grandchild in 1986. Of course, this almanac has been patented. 

Two prosperous master printers have honored themselves 
by noble gifts for the benefit of their respective communities. 
Mr. Albert Koenig, well known in Germany as the publisher 
of a popular railway guide, has donated a property of over 
twenty acres to his town Guben, to be used as a public park, 
while Mr. Ernest Rubin, in Coepenick, a suburb of Berlin, 
has purchased a large tract of land adjoining the Spree river, 
on which he proposes to build homes for invalid printers. He 
did so at the instance of the Buchdrucker-IVoche, which never 
tires in contributing to the welfare of the printing craft. 

Strange enough, a namesake of this philanthropist, a Mr. 
Isidore Rubin, has gained notoriety in another way. He had 
a printing-office in Budapest, the Hungarian capital, and suc- 
ceeded in getting machines, etc., on credit. He secretly sold 
out, borrowed as much money as he could get, and then dis- 
appeared, presumably to the States. 
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AUSTRALIAN NOTES. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


ANY Australian master-printers and newspaper man- 

V | agers are crossing the Pacific to the St. Louis Fair. 

One manager ofa trio of large newspapers had a com- 
mission to purchase a large outfit for his firm, which will include 
a four or six roller rotary, stereotype and etching plant, and 
other accessories, with an order to purchase in either America 
or England. Others are after smaller plants and single pieces 
of machinery, type, etc. Our printers are well supplied with 
the latest American type faces, which are stocked in the prin- 
cipal Australian cities. The American Type Founders Company 
sent Mr. T. G. Nicklin, of San Francisco, right through this 
side of the world a while back, and he succeeded in securing 
for his firm the bulk of the commonwealth type business. 
3arnhart Bros. & Spindler have also an agency here, but none 
of the other American founders are represented. In inks, 
however, most of the American makers, including the Auit & 
Wiborg Company, F. H. Levey Co., Sigmund Ullman, and the 
California Ink Company, do a large business. The former’s 
three-color inks are much appreciated, and their Sydney rep- 
resentative, Mr. B. F. Cox, who has lately come here from 
Cincinnati, reports big sales. | 

There is a good opening for the better class of printing 
papers in coated bond and cover, as well as fancy boards. One 
of the Sunday papers in Sydney has been issuing three-color, 
grained pictures by the Chicago Three-Color Company, in 
large numbers. The enterprise added thousands of subscribers, 
and I understand they are out after another consignment. One 
of the most popular issued was a representation of Bret Harte’s 
story of the “Luck of Roaring Camp.” There is a lot of this 
class of business to be done among Australians, who are great 
novelty seekers. 

Each Australian State runs its own State printing-office, 
where all the general and revenue work is executed. The New 
South Wales Government Office employs a staff of over one 
thousand workmen in its various departments. Some of its 
productions — especially in the lithographing department — are 
of an exceptionally high class. Both Linotype and Monotype 
machines are in use in the composing-room, which has a staff 
of over four hundred hands. The letterpress machinery sec- 
tion is out of date —is, in fact, a museum of antiquities. One 
of the show pieces of this room is a cylinder machine that is 
running every day, which created much stir in the 1852 London 
Exhibition. There is a virgin field here for a smart American 
salesman in the machine business, both in letterpress, litho- 
graph, folding, ticket printing, ruling and bookbinding machin- 
ery. The Germans have the only modern press in the room, 
with a double-demy Phoenix—a machine after the Miehle 
stamp, but lacking its strength in construction. In platens, 
Germans, with the Phcenix and Victoria (built on the Colt 
principle, but with a solid piece instead of set-screw behind 
the platen), are having a big sale. They also do well with 
their lithographing machines. 

The Australian printer is a more progressive character than 
his English brother, and it is doubtful if even America (on 
a population basis) is better equipped with modern machinery. 
Including New Zealand, we have over four hundred Linotypes 
in use, as well as numerous Monolines and Monotypes; while 
in letterpress, lithographing, folding and box-making machin- 
ery, the latest that America, Germany and England turn 
out finds ready sale. The Germans are very active salesmen 
here and dispose of a large number of box-making plants. 
There are three makes of Linotypes in use — the Mergenthaler, 
English Linotype and the Canadian. Much to the regret and 
disgust of early buyers, the Mergenthaler Company sold their 
Australian rights to an English company, and, as a conse- 
quence, we are compelled to mix our machines, and lay out 
much money for fresh duplicate parts. That action by the 
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Mergenthaler people has done much to injure the sale of 
American machinery in these States. It is reported that the 
rights for the British Empire in the Miehle press have also 
been disposed of in the same way, and that that machine is 
to be made in England for British buyers. When selling 
rights, a clause should be inserted in the agreement to aliow 
purchasers of the American machine the right to supplement 
their plant with machines of the same make if so desired. 
If these machines were made from the same models, and the 
English and American parts were interchangeable, there would 
not be very much to kick about; but in the Linotype, at least, 
the machine is of vastly different construction. 

There is a movement on foot to enforce a charge of 3d. 
per pound on imported magazines, such as Pearson’s, Munsey’s, 
Scribner’s, Strand, and Century, if more than one-third of the 
printed matter in each number is of an advertising character. 
A deputation from local publishers and printers waited on the 
Federal Minister for Customs in Melbourne the other week, 
and pointed out that most of the magazines coming into the 
commonwealth duty free circulated merely advertising matter, 
which carries a duty of 3d. per pound. The deputation received 
an encouraging reply from the then Minister for Customs, Sir 
William Lyne (whose party has now gone out of office). The 
Customs Department have since taken action. Last week a 
number of cases containing magazines were opened in Ade- 
laide. Each copy was inspected and weighed, so as to get an 
idea of the amount that may be charged. The inspection 
proved that not only did the “bound in” advertisements consti- 
tute much more than a third of the whole book in most 
instances, but it was also discovered that they contained a large 
number of “loose” insets, such as birthday and post cards, 
that carried a duty of twenty-five per cent, which savors of a 
mild bit of smuggling by some of the publishers or their agents. 
No definite action, outside the inspection, has as yet been 
taken by the authorities, but it is on the cards that the duties 
will be enforced according to the Act, more especially as the 
Prime Minister, being a compositor, is naturally in sympathy 
with the master-printers, who drew the attention of the author- 
ities to the alleged breach of the Act. 

Australian printing circles are highly elated over the fact 
that the present Prime Minister of the commonwealth, John 
Christian Watson, is a compositor. Born at Valparaiso thirty- 
six years ago, his parents took him to New Zealand when an 
infant. At ten years of age he went to work as a “ dog boy” 
(or platelayer’s assistant) on some railway work; then did 
a year at farm labor; and at the age of thirteen was appren- 
ticed to printing on a small country newspaper. Here he got 
his foot on what proved to be for so many eminent men the 
first rung of the ladder of greatness —the stepping-stone to 
the success of Franklin, Greeley, Mark Twain, Bret Harte 
and numerous others in America, and to dozens and dozens of 
politicians and men of letters in Australasia who began as 
printers’ devils, and, in Charles Dana’s trite phrase, “Ate ink.” 

After serving his five years’ apprenticeship, Watson left 
the New Zealand country town for the larger sphere of Sydney, 
but for a time was unable to get work at his trade. That did 
not deter the youngster, for he took a position as groom in 
Lord Carrington’s stables. Later on, the future Prime Min- 
ister got on a Sydney evening paper, The Australian Star, but, 
having a very elementary knowledge of the art, had to submit 
to that ridicule which is so often slung at those who have 
most of their takes passed to them. Stung by his fellow- 
workmen’s criticism, he studied every minute of his spare 
time, and soon became such an excellent tradesman that the 
companionship elected him “ father of the chapel.” From that 
position he became president of the Typographical society, 
and later on rose to be president of the Trades and Labor 
Council of New South Wales, with its sixty-three thousand 
affiliated members. In 1894, he was selected to stand for the 
State Assembly, and went to the newspaper manager and 
asked if, in the event of failure to win the seat, he could return 
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to his stand. The manager replied, “No; you must either 
stay at your work or leave the office altogether.” That reply 
only fired Watson’s spirit of independence. He resigned his 
stand, stood for the State constituency (Young) and was 
elected. 

Once in Parliament, he readily made his mark as a loyalist 
to the Labor Party and as a well-informed and sturdy 
debater — but, for the time being, remained a student. It was 
not, however, until the Australian colonies became federated, 
four years since, and young Watson had left the State and 
was elected to the Federal Parliament, that the present Prime 
Minister was revealed as the skilful leader, the man of ideas 
and clear-cut principles, the shrewd parliamentarian, the states- 
man whose conduct is not subject to unworthy influences, and 
who never subordinates Australian interests to the interests of 
party politicians in England. 

Besides Mr. Watson, another member of his Ministry is 
also a printer. The Postmaster-General, Hugh Mahon, picked 
up stamps in a country office near Tullamoon, King’s county, 
Ireland, as a youth. While at case, he learned shorthand, 
studied in spare hours, graduated into journalism and Irish 
politics, and was a political prisoner in Kilmainham gaol in 
1881-82. When he came to Australia, he got a press engage- 
ment, worked in most of the States, going to West Australia 
during the gold rush, where he settled down and is proprietor 
of a prosperous paper at Kalgoorlie. 

Both the Senate and House of Representatives have many 
compositors as members, Messrs. Higgs, Findley and Hutchi- 
son, in the Senate, being all well known throughout the com- 
monwealth as craftsmen who have assisted to improve the lot 
of the “poor comp.” The State Parliament also teems with 
printers and a few journalists, and, as possibilities are always 
great in young countries where education is free and com- 
pulsory, we will, no doubt, vie with America in the future with 
our Lincolns and Garfields. 

The Government Statistician’s return of the people 
employed in manufactures in New South Wales for 1903 has 
just been published. In the printing division, it will be seen 
that the products under the head of “ Books, Paper, Printing, 
etc.,” have substantially increased during the past couple of 
years. The number of hands employed in 1903 totals 6,135, 
among whom £520,425 was distributed in wages. Printing 
and binding comes easily first, with 5,361 hands and a wage 
list of £481,189; paper boxes, bags, etc., are next, with 512 
employes and £28,709 in wages. These are followed by electro- 
typers and stereotypers to the number of 110, who receive 
£6,577 as reward for their services. The only other allied 
branch enumerated is photoengravers, who number forty- 
two, and receive £3,950 for their services. This list only 
includes the mother State. Victoria has even more people 
employed, while Queensland, South Australia, Tasmania and 
New Zealand swell the total to about thirty thousand to forty 
thousand. = 


PROFICIENCY IN PREVARICATION. 

The art of prevaricating has undergone continuous improve- 
ment in the Orient for hundreds of years, and the following 
epistle from a Chinese editor to a correspondent in reject- 
ing his manuscript would show that the art has almost reached 
high-water mark. This is how the editor of a paper in Peking, 
China, declines a manuscript: “Illustrious brother of the 
sun and moon! Look upon the slave who rolls at thy 
feet, who kisses the earth before thee, and demands of thy 
charity permission to speak and live. We have read the manu- 
scripts with delight. By the bones of our ancestors, we 
swear that never before have we encountered such a master- 
piece. Should we print it, his Majesty the Emperor would 
order us to take it as a criterion and never again print any- 
thing which was not equal to it. As that would not be pos- 
sible before ten thousand years, all tremblingly we return thy 
manuscript and beg thee ten thousand pardons. See —my 
head is at thy feet and I am the slave of thy servant.” 
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PRINTING EXHIBITS AT THE ST. LOUIS 
WORLD’S FAIR. 


ROBABLY one of the finest and most original exhibits 
P in the Liberal Arts building, and certainly the most 
unique of its class, is the display made by the Mit- 
tineague Paper Company, of Mittineague, Massachusetts, a 
concern which, although only about eleven years old, has 
established its product as standard throughout the United 
States and Canada,. and is already becoming well known 
abroad. Its advertising is always of the finest kind, and it is 
making its exhibit at St. Louis the best it has ever attempted. 
The space occupied is a prominent corner position, 20 by 15 
feet, having aisles on two sides. This is covered by a house 
in the style of the old English houses of Shakespeare’s time, 
with paneled walls, small, many-paned windows, tiled roof 
and low ceilings. The two sides facing the aisles are open to 
a height of seven feet, with a railing separating the space from 
the aisles. The floor, which is raised about four inches above 
the main flooring, is covered with matting and rugs harmo- 
nizing with the general plan. Handsome Flemish oak furni- 
ture is used and adds very much to the effect. 

The many specialties manufactured by the Mittineague 
Paper Company allow various ways of showing them off. 
The book papers are shown in a well-filled bookcase contain- 
ing some of the finest specimens of bookwork produced in 
this country during the past few years. A large showcase 
contains a variety of examples of presswork on the various 
other papers, booklets, catalogues, brochures, menus, adver- 
tising matter, etc. The artist papers are brought to the atten- 
tion of the public by a number of original drawings by famous 
illustrators, notable among these being one by Charles Dana 
Gibson. These cover the walls of the back of the space and 
make an interesting display for the general public as well as 
the artist. The large center table contains the various sample- 
books of the company — works of art in themselves. A num- 
ber of glass jars, showing the paper in the different stages, 
from rag to the finished sheet, occupy a prominent position; 
also models of the different parts of papermaking machines. 
A small table is provided with stationery and writing material 
for those wishing to use the same. The easy chairs prove 
quite acceptable, and the many interesting objects are the 
means of holding the attention of a great many people. 

The Eclipse Folding Machine Company, of Sidney, Ohio, 
exhibits a quarto newspaper folder and an Eclipse job folder, 
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which show a new departure in low-priced folding machines, 
as they are built in heavy cast-iron frames and driven by gears 
entirely. They are very strong and simple in construction, 
have very few parts and are therefore not liable to get out of 
order. The exhibit is in charge of Mr. D. A. Garwood, 
manager sales department. 

The bookbinding art of America is well represented by an 
exhibit of the firm of Ringer & Hertzberg, 110 Randolph 





ECLIPSE FOLDING MACHINE COMPANY EXHIBIT, 


street, Chicago, in the Liberal Arts building. They show 
many choice books in exquisite bindings. Their crowning 
effort is a set of Napoleon in twelve volumes. It is a mag- 
nificently inlaid and hand-tooled work, marking an epoch in 
the history of bookbinding in America. To a visitor of the 
World’s Fair this work alone is worthy a trip to the Liberal 
Arts building. It comprises a very carefully selected collec- 
tion of over two thousand artistic engravings, picked up here 
and there in Europe during a period of eighteen years. The 
best productions of the engraver’s art in copper, steel and 
wood, as well as etchings and lithographs, are to be found in 
it. Many of the pictures are beautifully colored by hand. The 
work contains numerous genuine autograph letters of Napo- 
leon and contemporaries. Prof. W. M. Sloan’s “Life of 
Napoleon” was used for the text, and every leaf of this, as 
well as every picture, is carefully inlaid in hand-made paper. 

This work is valued at $10,000 and well worth it. 














Ringer & Hertzberg are the only American bookbinders 
of this class exhibiting at the World’s Fair, and their 
efforts are entitled to the greatest credit. American 
booklovers should feel proud of this distinctively 
American achievement. 

The Golding Company’s exhibit embraces a half 
dozen jobbers of all sizes, paper-cutters, card-cutters, 
mitering machines, rule shapers and other composing- 
room and pressroom accessories. 

The Dexter Folder Company exhibit, in the Liberal 
Arts building, its folding and feeding machines, also a 
Dexter Automatic Feeder attached to a Miehle two- 
revolution press. In the Administration building two 
Dexter automatic feeders are shown attached to print- 
ing-presses and Dexter folders, these being used in 
getting out the official programs and other exposition 
work. 

R. Hoe & Co., New York, have an exhibit 46 by 60 
feet in the Liberal Arts building. The principal and 
largest press on exhibition is what they term the latest 
improved double-quadruple-octuple combination press, 
with central folders. This press produces ninety-six 
thousand 4, 6 or 8 page papers, printed, folded 











pasted and counted in lots of fifty, complete, from 





MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY EXHIBIT. 


four double-width rolls of paper, in one hour, or forty- 
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VARIED EXHIBIT OF R. HOE & CO., IN PALACE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


eight thousand Io, 12, 14 or 16 page papers in the same time; 
also 18, 20, 22, 24, 28 or 32 page papers in the same time; also 
18, 20, 22, 24, 28 or 32 page papers all inset and pasted, in 
one hour. The machine weighs ninety tons, is 30 feet long, 
12 feet wide and 14 feet high, takes fifty horse-power motor 
to run it and is completely controlled by the Kohler push- 
button system. It takes sixty-four stereotype plates to cover 
the cylinders, each weighing fifty pounds. The fountain holds 
eight hundred pounds of ink. This press takes four rolls of 
paper, each weighing one thousand five hundred pounds, to 
start the press. All the papers are produced automatically 


from the rolls. The paper is started at one end and the fin- 
ished paper ready for the reader is delivered complete at the 
other end. The press consists of about fifty thousand parts. If 
desired, papers half-page size of the regular newspaper page 
can be delivered with the heads cut open and papers wire- 
stitched. This is all done while the paper passes through this 
mammoth machine. Three of these machines are now being 
installed in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, where they can be 
seen running any night. There are over fifty of this style 
machines in operation, some running from six and others from 
eight rolls of double-width paper. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE R. HOE & CO. EXHIBIT. 
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In conjunction with this press is exhibited a complete 
matrix-making and stereotype-plate-making plant. Notable 
in this exhibit are the improvements in the patent pouring 
metal pot, which does away with the ladle, the metal being 
forced from the pot directly into the casting molds, which are 
The cutting-off cylinders 
For 


also of a new and practical design. 
are also of a new design, being entirely automatic. 
instance, you place the plate on the machine, touch a lever, 
and the machine does the rest, cutting both edges and unclamp- 
ing the plate ready for the shaving machine, which has an 
improvement by which the plate, after being shaved, is forced 
up out of the shaver so that it can be taken out by the oper- 
ator. All of the stereotyping machinery is driven 
by Sprague motors. 

In the flat-bed line, R. Hoe & Co. exhibit a 
new style of two-revolution press, with improved 
parallel bed movement, in which the bed and 
cylinders are geared together without the usual 
old-style 


intermediate wheel employed in all 


presses. The movement of this press is strong, 
smooth and will allow a speed of two thousand 
four hundred impressions per hour, the press 
having a bed 36 by 51 inches, with four-roller 
distribution. 

A new departure in printing machinery is 
shown in the rotary two-revolution 
exhibition here. This 
implies, a two-revolution, the flat 
replaced by a cylinder which is spirally grooved 
to receive the curved electrotype plates. This 
is the first press of its kind ever exhibited, as 
well as the first grooved cylinder for receiving 
plates of its size. Being a rotary press, the speed 
is only limited by the quality of the work and the feeder. 
press is intended for large runs and work which 
weekly or monthly, and is not intended to replace flat-bed 
presses in the broad sense. 

In the Government building a Hoe lithographic press is 
used in printing Government maps, which are distributed free 
to visitors. 

Morrison wire stitchers, made by the J. L. Morrison Com- 
pany, New York, are in charge of Mr. Crofts, and embrace 
four of the latest styles of Perfection stitchers. This is the 
only exhibit of wire-stitching machines in the building. 

The John Thompson Press Company, New York, exhibits 


press on 
press is, as its name 
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EXHIBIT OF MORRISON STITCHERS. 
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platen presses, scoring and embossing machines, wood stamp- 
ing and printing machines, etc. Colt’s Armory presses are 
among those exhibited. 

Seybold machines are found opposite the R. Hoe & Co.’s 
exhibit, and comprise high-grade machinery for bookbinders, 
paper mills, etc. One interesting 


printers, lithographers, 


machine, the continuous feed trimmer, trims all sizes of sewed 
or stitched books, pamphlets or magazines at a tremendous 
rate of speed. 
The Oswego Machine Works, Oswego, New York, have an 
exhibit of their cutting machines in the Liberal Arts Palace. 
The Mergenthaler Linotype Company has three styles of 





EXHIBIT OF SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY. 


composing machines on exhibition—a double-magazine 
machine, a standard two-letter-matrix Linotype and the Lino- 
type Junior, the latter a small machine of an entirely different 
pattern for use of publishers of small papers. 

The Simplex One-man Typesetter is shown by the Unitype 
Company, setting regular foundry type and distributing it 
simultaneously in the same machine. 

The Canadian Composing Company exhibits two Monoline 
machines from its factory at Montreal, Canada. It is claimed 
that these typesetting machines will shortly be offered to the 
trade in this country, though heretofore barred by infringe- 
ment of Linotype patent. Their simplicity and smoothness of 
operation in casting slugs makes them a center 
of interested printers visiting the fair. 

The exhibit by the Lanston Monotype Com- 
pany of their type casting and setting machines 
is an attractive one. Two keyboards and two 
casters are in daily operation, setting all manner 
of intricate and straight composition, and casting 
sorts for the type-case from fourteen to thirty- 
six point. 

Adjoining the working exhibit of the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company is that of the 
Campbell Company, which shows two Century 
four-roller, two-revolution presses in operation 
at speeds up to two thousand six hundred per 
hour. The Century is the only two-revolution 
press the bed and cylinder of’which are rigidly 
locked together throughout the entire printing 
stroke, which is accomplished by fixed continu- 
ous register rack and gearing, and in the larger 
sizes of presses by double racks and double 
gears. This prevents the surface of the cylinder 
deviating a tissue-paper’s breadth in succeeding 
revolutions. The precision of grippers and 
guides enhances accurate register of the sheet 
to the type-bed. 


A rotary super-inking device, an entirely 
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and rack and pinion distribution is placed on job 
and news presses, the latter being specially 
adapted for poster and newspaper work, felt 
packing being used. This style of press is said 
to be very fast. Two and four roller machines 
are exhibited with front delivery and table dis- 
tribution. This model exhibit is presided over 
by Mr. Carl Henderson, assisted by Mr. H. F. 
-arish. 

The chief attraction of the exhibit of the 
Harris Automatic Press Company, Niles, Ohio, 
is their latest creation, a two-color sheet-feed 
press taking sheets 19 by 26 wide and printing 
them in two colors. The press is in daily opera- 
tion, feeding and printing sheets at a high rate 
of speed. Their card and envelope machine, 
the “Little Wonder,” with a record of over 
twenty thousand per hour on continuous per- 
formance, is also on exhibition. The Harris 
blanker, for feeding die-cut envelope blanks 
and printing in two colors at the rate of eight 
thousand per hour, is also an attractive exhibit. 
The. sheet-feed press which the Harris Press 
original principle of ink distribution, due to the employment of _ Company has been introducing so widely of late is shown 
_a highly ingenious apparatus, accomplishes a super-digestion in one color, but with numbering and parallel and right-angle 
and super-blending of the ink before it is applied to the print- perforating devices—that is, adapted to print in one color, 
ing surface, with the result that a deeper and 
denser color is obtained than possible by other 
means, and this with a relatively smaller amount 
of ink. By this means impressions do not differ 
by any perceptible shade one from another. 

The Campbell Company is represented by 
Mr. William J. Kelly, editor of “ Pressroom 
Notes” of THe INLAND PRINTER, who also rep- 
resents the interests of the Wood & Nathan 
Company, sole selling agent of the Lanston 
Monotype Company; Mr. G. J. Sinnott, of the 
Campbell Company, will assist Mr. Kelly. Mr. 
John E. Cashion, former instructor at the Inland 
Printer: Technical School, has charge of the 
presswork on the Century presses. 

The Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing 
Company, of Chicago, has an exhibit in the 
Liberal Arts building, as also one press in the 
Government building, one in the Education build- 
ing, two in the Administration and one very 
large machine in the Dexter Folder Company 
exhibit in the Liberal Arts building, to which a Dexter feeder putting in any desired numbers in another color and perfo- 
is attached. The presses shown in the different exhibits have rating the skeet both ways, all in one operation. This press, 
front delivery and table distribution, although back delivery with these attachments, works at the rate of about six thou- 
sand per hour. 

In the French section of the Liberal Arts 
Palace, Ch. Lorilleux & Co., Paris, exhibit an 
attractive line of printing-inks. This firm, which 
has now large works at Puteux and Nanterre, 
France; Derango, Italy, and Badalona, Spain, 
was founded in 1818 by Pierre Lorilleux, in 
Paris, on the site now occupied by the head 
offices and warehouses. Pierre’ Lorilleux was 
the first manufacturer of printing-ink in large 
quantities in France, printers prior to that time 
preferring to make their own inks. Job, litho- 
graphic, half-tone, double-tone, etching and 
engraving inks, colored inks, gold and _ silver 
inks, copyable inks (invented by Ch. Loril- 
leux & Co. in 1879), varnishes, etc., are shown 
in this exhibit. 

Carver stamping and embossing presses, 
stamping and embossing at one operation at the 
rate of one thousand an hour, are shown in 
EXHIBIT OF HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESSES. the Palace of Liberal Arts by the C. R. Carver 





MONOLINE MACHINES EXHIBITED BY CANADIAN COMPOSING COMPANY. 











MIEHLE PRINTING-PRESSES ON EXHIBITION. 
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CARVER STAMPING AND EMBOSSING PRESS, 


All sizes of dies are used with equal 
The ink is thoroughly mixed and 


Company, Philadelphia. 
facility in these machines. 
ground in a fountain at the rear of the press, 
having continuously revolving rollers driven 
in opposite directions at differential surface 
speeds, and the die is wiped perfectly clean by 
a mechanism which travels parallel with the 
die. 

A large and beautiful display in the German 
section is that in which the firm of Ferd. Emil 
Jagenberz is showing machines of the paper 
industry, especially for paper-box makers, book- 
binders and paper mills, emanating from the 
engineering works at Dusseldorf, Germany. 
The firm shows an extremely ingenious and 
interesting automatic boxmaking machine. 
This machine turns out about twenty complete 


boxes per minute. Two paper webs, a narrow 


and a broad one, the first of which serves 
for strengthening the box, are taken from the 
reel and evenly covered with adhesive. Then 


the cardboard pieces are automatically put into 
paper strips and pushed toward a form, where 
the box is put and finished. All 
these manipulations are automatic and it is 


together 


highly interesting to see the ingenious way the 
machine is working. 

The boxes thus made are labeled by another 
machine, standing beside, which works 
Unglued labels are taken from a stock, furnished with the 


also automatically. 








ENTRANCE TO MACHINERY HALL, 
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adhesive and then put on to the boxes, which leave the machine 
labeled in a neat and exact manner. 

The same automatic labeling machine can be used for label- 
ing any other object, as bottles, tins, packages, etc., and allows 
two or more labels to be put on at the same time, or one label 
all around. 

Of much interest is a winding machine for the manufacture 
of an imitation tin box, making a can body from impregnated 
paper and glue. This machine takes the paper from a reel 
and does all the impregnating, gluing and winding necessary, 
putting at the same time a label all around. These can bodies 
are furnished at both ends with tin caps, being then entirely 
impermeable for water, flavor and oil. 

One of the specialties of the firm is the slitter and rewinder, 
which is also exhibited, cutting and rewinding all sorts of 
narrow paper coils. The machine seems to be of a very sim- 
ple construction and is furnished with an automatic counting 
apparatus. The paper is cut as if by scissors. 

A corner-staying machine for staying the corners or putting 


ra 


VIEW OF GERMAN BOOK INDUSTRY EXHIBIT, SOUTH TO NORTH. 


together the separate parts of boxes by means of paper, linen, 
etc., at about three thousand corners per hour, is also shown, 
and a box-covering and an edging machine for copybooks, 
placards, ete. 

A very ingenious and interesting machine is the book- 
cornering machine. This machine automatically makes cor- 
ners for books, covering them with calico in order to protect 
them from wear and tear. 

Jagenberg’s “Coveralls” in their different constructions 
They are used for gluing and varnishing 
pieces of calico, paper, labels, etc. The trade-mark of the 
firm is a broken brush, the latter having become quite super- 
fluous in consequence of the various gluing machines con- 
structed by Mr. Jagenberg, and especially his ‘* Coverall,” just 
described. : 

A special line of the firm is the manufacture of paper 


are exhibited. 


goods, especially serpentines, confetti and narrow paper coils, 
which product is arranged in the glass cases of the pavilion. 

The firm, Ferd. Emil Jagenberg, has branches in Berlin, 
Leipsic, Stuttgart, Vienna, Paris, London and St. Petersburg. 
It is distributing an attractive booklet, the inside pages of 
which are 9 inches wide, but by folding lengthwise are encom- 
passed by the board covers, 4% inches in width. The unique 
manner of folding which permits the use of the large cuts 
illustrating the various machines made by this company, within 
a booklet of small dimensions, is deserving of: comment. 























THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 
UNION CONVENTION. 


BY F. N. 


SHE fiftieth session of the International Typographical 


WHITEHEAD, 


Union convened at Convention Hall, World’s Fair 
Grounds, St. Louis, Missouri, Monday morning, August 
8, at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. M. R. H. Witter, of the local committee of arrange- 
ments, called the convention to order and expressed regret 
that the Governor of Missouri and the mayor of the city were 
unable to be present. 

After the Very Rev. Dean Carroll M. Davis, of Christ 
Church, had invoked the divine blessing upon the convention, 
Chairman Witter introduced President Joseph A. Jackson, of 
St. Louis Typographical Union, No. 8, who cordially wel- 
comed the delegates and visitors to the World’s Fair city. 

Chairman Witter also welcomed the delegates and visitors 
to St. Louis and then introduced President James M. Lynch, 
who returned thanks to the officers and members of St. Louis 
Typographical Union, No. 8, for the cordial welcome extended 
by them. 

In point of attendance, the fiftieth session outclasses all 
its predecessors, as 289 delegates answered roll-call on the 
second day, while the next largest convention was that of 
Chicago in 1893 (also a World’s Fair city at that time), where 
264 delegates were present, Washington being third with 242 
delegates last year. 
lrederick 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, addressed the 
convention on the second day of its session and congratulated 
the members on the peace which has characterized the trade 
relations of both parties to the arbitration agreement during 
the past year. Mr. Driscoll stated that the members of the 
association which he represents considered themselves bound 
morally, if not legally, to the “closed-shop” principle until 
May 1, 1907, the expiration time of the arbitration contracts. 


Commissioner Driscoll, representative of the 


The “ priority law” was eliminated from the Book of Laws, 
thus allowing foremen to hire help irrespective of seniority in 
the office. 

The convention refused to amend the general laws provid- 
ing a fine for members purchasing other than union-label 
goods, or a change in the form of obligation including such 
a provision. 


ee 





PRESIDENT LYNCH AND SPKCIAL REPRESENTATIVE A, A, HAY, 
OF LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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An attempt to limit the employment of printers as operator- 
machinists on Linotype plants of more than two machines was 


defeated. 

A proposition by a Texas delegate to prohibit members of 
the International Typographical Union enlisting in the militia 
of any State was voted down. 

The discussion indulged in recently regarding the form of 
obligation taken upon joining the union was revived when a 
delegate proposed to strike out the offending words “or 








BARNES, COSTELLO, WHITEHEAD AND BROWN WAITING FOR 
SOMETHING TO HAPPEN, 


religious” in that portion which reads: “ That my fidelity to 
the union and my duty to the members thereof shall in no 
sense be interfered with by any allegiance that I may now or 
hereafter owe to any other organization, social, political or 
religious, secret or otherwise.” The convention declined to 
make the proposed change. 

Toronto, Canada, and Columbus, Ohio, were the only con- 
testants for the honor of entertaining the next session of the 
International Typographical Union, the former winning easily 
by a vote of 187 to 64. 

The salaries of the president and secretary-treasurer were 
increased to $2,500 per year. 

A resolution instructing International Typographical Union 
delegates to the American ¥ederation of Labor to secure the 
adoption of a universal unjon label was adopted. 

Plans for continuing the fight against the non-union Los 
Angeles Times were mace, and Representative Hearst thanked 
for the establishment of his Los Angeles E.raminer. 

Organizers for the Newspaper Writers’ branch 
International Typographical Union were provided 
resolution adopted by the convention. 

The report of the Committee on Union Printers’ Home 
recommended that the Cummings Memorial take the form of 
a permanent library extension to the’ Home and that a wing 
of the main building be constructed to increase the capacity 


of the 
for by 


of the Home, which report was adopted. 

Statistics gathered by the International Typographical 
Union as to scales of prices, hours of labor, etc., which have 
heretofore been published in The Typographical Journal will 
hereafter be printed in pamphlet form and distributed to meet 
the requirements of the Intérnational and local unions. 

The most widely discussed proposition before the conven- 
tion was that looking to the adoption of the eight-hour work- 
day in book and job offices and the naming of a date when the 
same should become effective. Previous to the meeting of the 
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United Typothete of America in St. Louis in June, there 
existed agreements between the two. organizations in a number 
of cities, but the action taken at the convention of the Typoth- 
etee and the resolutions adopted asserting “that the United 
Typothetze of America declares it is opposed to any reduction 
of the fifty-four-hour week,” and “that the United Typothetz 
of America will resist any attempt on the part of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union to reduce the hours of labor,” 
had the effect of dispelling all hope that this could be done 
without the taking of a stand fully as decisive by the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. As a result, a number of reso- 
lutions looking to the enforcement of an eight-hour day were 
presented to the convention and referred to the eight-hour 








IMPARTING THE GRIP, 


committee. This committee made an exhaustive report in 
which it endorsed the work of the International Typograph- 
ical Union eight-hour committee and the executive council 
in their efforts to secure an eight-hour agreement; it also 
deplored the action of the United Typothete of America on 
this question, believing such action made it necessary for the 
International Typographical Union to take a decided stand 
and prepare for war on this measure should the Typothetze 
persist in the stand taken at its last convention. 

The committee then submitted a resolution as a substitute 
for all the propositions referred to it on this question, and this 
resolution was adopted amid great enthusiasm. The resolu- 
tions declare that the Typographical Union is still willing to 
negotiate with the United Typothetz of America for an agree- 
ment under which the eight-hour day shall become operative, 
and the eight-hour committee was so instructed. Fearing this 
will still meet with opposition from the Typothetz, it is pro- 
vided that, in the event of such failure, the eight-hour day shall 
be enforced by the Typographical Union on January 1, 1906, 
and a monthly assessment on the earnings of the fifty thousand 
members of the organization will be put into effect at once in 
order that there may be no lack of funds should it be neces- 
sary to adopt drastic measures on the date named. 

A resolution introduced by Delegate Lee, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, which was selected out of a large number of others 
bearing upon the labor troubles of Colorado, was adopted. 

The convention, as a whole, was composed of many hard 
and willing workers, and a large amount of work was trans- 
acted the last three days. All propositions submitted to the 


referendum will be voted on in October. 














The following poem, by George E. Bowen, was read by 
request of Mr. Gilman, of Oil City: 
A SONG OF THE LEADEN TYPE. 
(Dedicated to the International Typographical Union.) 
I sing a song of the Mighty Force 
That dwells in the dusty case. 
Oh, it charts the paths of the endless course 
Of the mind of the Master race. 
Upper or lower, I pick my notes 
To letter the muse’s staff, 
And I sing for Truth, with a million throats, 
A plea in the Slaves’ behalf. 


Oh, the molten flash of the Linotype 
Is dashing away the fears 
That burned in the scar of the goad’s raw stripe 
That stung for a thousand years; 
And whether the bondage be of law, 
Or whether of mind or heart, 
There isn’t a cruel fang to draw 
That the power of type won’t start. 


Liberty stands by the galley, now, 
To censor the stealthy fault, 
And puncture the lies that the Kings allow — 
Or serve them with sparkling salt. 
Oh, the days of relish for facts are long, 
And the nights for chainless dreams — 
So the type clicks merrily into my song 
As the light of its freedom gleams. 


Under the thunderous presses shoot 
The sentence of Prince or Priest, 

And the Tyrant flies from his black repute 
Away from the West or East. 

Oh, sweet is the service of cloudless light, 
To the darkness of the mind. 

Oh, blessed the glory of welcome sight, 
To the misery of the blind. 


Gothic, Brevier or Nonpareil, 
Keep to your sacred task, 
For your translation must always spell 
The faith that the people ask. 
Oh, keep it plain in the head-lines set 
O’er the creed of a common hope, 
That the cry of Nations be answered yet, 
Thro’ the gloom where their follies grope. 


I sing a song of the victory 
Of the Type o’er the rusting Sword, 
And its banner waves to destiny, 
Where peace is at last restcred. 

Oh, measure it quickly, stick by stick, 
In the light of a fervent prayer, 
For the Rulers listen to hear the click 

Of the pardon their sins shall wear. 


L. C. SHEPARD AND H. C. GARMAN RESTING FROM THEIR LABORS,| 

















Mr. Bowen distributed three hundred and fifty copies of 

the poem to members of the convention. 
CONVENTION NOTES. 

James Monroe Kreiter, of Washington, was a visitor. 

James A. Martin, an old St. Louis printer, was a delegate 
from Ottawa, Kansas. 

Frank B. Pierce, secretary of No. 80, and wife were among 
the Kansas City visitors. 

The card of Delegate Hilliard D. Carr, of Galveston, was 
a half-tone of the sea wall and a bird's-eye view of the city. 


_ 





PRESIDENT JOE JACKSON ADMINISTERS THE OATH TO MARTIN WITTER, 
CHAIRMAN ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE, 


An invitation by the local committee of arrangements to 
witness the performance at the Odeon Theater was accepted. 

E. E. Calhoon, of Washington, D. C., and Miss Dorothy 
Garlock, of Kansas City, devoted an entire day to sightseeing 
on the Pike. 

President Joseph A. Jackson and Chairman M. R. H. Wit- 
ter worked unceasingly in their efforts to please the delegates, 
ex-delegates and visitors. 

Ben Schwartz, visiting from Houston, Texas, said on his 
card, “Good morning! Citizens’ Alliance, mosquitoes, boll 
weevil and hell in Texas.” 

President James M. Lynch and Secretary J. W. Bramwood, 
together with their associates, had very little time for amuse- 
ment during convention week. 

It was a question whether Chicago or Washington had the 
largest number of visitors attending the convention. Both 
cities were largely represented. 

Frank Sherwood, representing Greenwood (B. C.), No. 358, 
arrived in the convention city a few weeks in advance and 
made a side trip as far east as New York. 

Vice-President-elect John W. Hayes, of Minneapolis, made 
an excellent impression upon the delegates in his remarks 
before the convention upon the priority law. 

Oscar J. Ricketts, foreman of printing, Government Print- 
ing-office, and John Leech, Public Printer at Manila, met for 
the first time in three years at the Inside Inn. 

Mr. McCaffery, of Colorado Springs, the originator of the 
Cummings Memorial Annex, and Superintendent Deacon, of 
the Home, worked unceasingly in the interest of this project. 

Delegates, ex-delegates and visitors were entertained by 
St. Louis Typographical Union, No. 8, at a performance repro- 
ducing scenes of the Boer War at the World’s Fair Grounds. 
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George E. Lock’s card has his name in black over the 


Hence the admonition in upper right-hand 
corner, “ Don’t put your label under a lock. Boom the label.” 

“The serio-comic gentleman” (otherwise War Corre- 
spondent Joe Dirks, of The Typographical Journal) answered 
every roll-call, but nobody seemed desirous of “ starting some- 
thin’.” 

“ Billy” Cowley, of Galveston, rode blind baggage from 
Astoria, Oregon, and was beaten into St. Louis by only two 
trains. He started with $ro and arrived here with $4 and an 
indelible smile. 

If the Cincinnati delegates and visitors could receive fifty 
per cent rebate on what they paid out in tips, and would devote 
it to the settlement of the Chicago strike, we would have 
cheaper sirloins. 

The labor press was well represented at the convention by 
such well-known writers as Warren C. Brown, F. A. Ken- 
nedy, George W. Harris, J. Rainnie, C. W. Fear, J. J. Dirks 
and J. Monroe Kreiter. 

* Billy” Timblin circulated a card reading, “ Official News- 
paper Forwarder,” which meant that he undertook, for a rea- 
sonable fee, to send local newspapers to addresses furnished 
by convention attendants. 

The reading clerk had some difficulty the first day with the 
pronunciation of the name of the delegate from Chicago 
Typographia, No. 9. But by not hesitating he managed there- 
after to “catch the elevator.” 

The Washington Post was represented by Miss Teresse 
McDonald and sister, Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Hover and James 
Monroe Kreiter. Harry Santer was the only representative 
of the Washington Evening. Star. 

Trustee Thomas McCaffery, of the Printers’ Home, was a 
visitor. Mr. McCaffery’s personal appearance is so suggest- 
ively clerical that he was kept busy remonstrating with new 
acquaintances that addressed him as “ Father.” 

Despite the fact that the local committee of arrangements 
was compelled to cover so much territory in carrying out their 


label in yellow. 


plans, it was generally conceded by old-timers who never miss 
a convention that the work was remarkably well done. 
Joseph P. Sailer, of Danville (Ill.), No. 230, by decades 
the oldest delegate in the convention, had the following on 
his card: “ Sixty-three years at the case and still pickin’ ’em 
up. From hand to perfecting press; tallow dips to electricity.” 
Father and son representing different unions as delegates 
is an occurrence that probably never happened before. Mr. 
Joe J. Emerick, of Charleston, West Virginia, represented No. 











THE WASHINGTON CONTINGENT—CALHOON, BERG, JOHNSON, HOUSTON, 
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146, and his son, John J. Emerick, of Wheeling, West Virginia, 
represented No. 79. 

Some striking innovations were shown by delegates and 
visitors in the card line. Indeed, “card” is no longer apropos, 
for these mediums of introduction took all manner of shapes 
other than cards, from manila paper and envelopes to elab- 
orate books of half-tones and color plates. 

One of the most pretentious bits of printing was the “ Seen 
in Colorado” booklet distributed by George E. Esterling, 
superintendent of the printing department of the Williamson- 
Haffner Engraving Company, of Denver. The booklet con- 
tains a number of color views of Colorado scenes. 

Arthur Hay, of Los Angeles; “Cy” Brown, of Syracuse; 
Esterling and Garman, of Denver; Tom Costello, of St. 








SHEPARD, EARLY AND GARMAN ON THE PIKE. 


Louis; “Bill” Kennedy and Joe Jessup, of Chicago, enter- 
tained a large crowd at the Inside Inn buffet Thursday night, 
but just as the writer was about to buy the lights went out. 

When the crowd grew impatient at the delay of the offi- 
cial photographer on the occasion of the taking of the group 
exposure, a facetious delegate seized a megaphone from a 
“barker” in the vicinity of the Government building and 
announced, “Cheer up! Cheer up! Cherries will soon be 
ripe!” 

The “smash” was shown in many variations, from the 
simple box and panel to more intricate designs. Embossed 
work was also exhibited in many variations. The cards of 
the delegates and visitors to the fiftieth session of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union can be said to be a worthy 
exhibit of the progress being made by the job printer. 

Superintendent Deacon, of the Home, manipulated the 
snap-shot camera of THe INLAND PRINTER, and according to 
what Editor McQuilkin says, the exposure of this costly and 
new style machine was not sufficiently timed for a lady with 
a calico dress on, while it was ample for a man with a hand- 
me-down suit. Another instance where the ladies will get the 
About fifty per cent of the snap-shots go to the 
Ladies going to Toronto should wear hand-me- 


worst of it. 
waste-basket. 
down suits. 
The Committee on Thanks was evidently 
job.” The presents given to Chairman Witter and his able 
committee were totally inadequate when one considers that 
the committee of arrangements works nearly a year with .no 
other purpose in view than that of pleasing and entertaining 
the delegates for one week. Washington, with 242 delegates, 
raised $240 for presents, while St. Louis, with 289 delegates, 
did not raise half that amount. Chairman Witter got another 
gold-headed cane, and President Joe Jackson got another 
umbrella, which means that both these gentlemen have very 
The blame rests solely upon the 


‘ 


‘not on to its 


little to be elated over. 
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Committee on Thanks not being posted as to their duties, as 
they did not pass the hat until Friday, when in reality they 
should have commenced work on Tuesday, before the Inside 
Inn had the chance to turn the delegates outside-out. 

The Government Printing-office broke the record when the 
attendance from any one office is taken into consideration. 
John R. Berg, president of Columbia Typographical Union, 
No. tor, and family; ex-President Joe M. Johnson and wife, 
J. A. Huston and wife, Thomas A. Bynum and wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. Huyler, Mrs. Bert Wolfe, Miss Laura B. Gordon, Miss 
Anna Wilson and Messrs. E. E. Calhoon, O. J. Ricketts, Titus 
F. Ellis, H. S. Sutton, R. Holland, Ben Harrison, Frank Kidd, 
Dan C. Vaughan, T. C. Parsons, T. Hutchinson, J. W. Good- 
key and many others. 

“Billy” Stubbs, of Baltimore, with the Mergenthaler 
exhibit in the Palace of Liberal Arts at the World’s Fair, 
mingled with delegates and visitors. The Linotype exhibit 
draws a good crowd. “Billy” very patiently explained the 
operation of the machine to a country newspaper man one 
day, particularly elucidating the principle of operation of the 
double-decker and how the dual channel plates are made to 
do their work. Mr. Stubbs’ patience was sorely tried when, 
at the conclusion of his exhibition, the publisher remarked: 
“T do not want to know anything about magazines. Show me 
how you do newspaper work.” 

Charles E. Hawkes, first vice-president, was the recipient 
of a handsome watch charm from admiring friends. The 
charm was of old gold, on one side being the profile of a 
Roman general, the helmet of which was studded with dia- 
monds, and on the reverse space for an appropriate inscription. 
The presentation speech was made by Mr. Green, of Indian- 


apolis Union. Mr. Hawkes responded in his usual happy vein. 


THE WOMAN’S INTERNATIONAL AUXILIARY. 

The second annual convention of the Woman’s Interna- 
tional Auxiliary was held during convention week. 

At the time of the convention at Washington, D. C., last 
year, the International was composed of twenty-one auxil- 
iaries, with a membership of six hundred. Within the last 
year, nineteen auxiliaries were established and two _ lost, 
making the total number of auxiliaries in existence at the 
present time thirty-eight, with a membership of 1,158. 

On the first day of the convention nothing was done, with 
the exception of appointing committees. A number of new 
laws were adopted, the most important of which pertain to 
the giving of a salary to the secretary-treasurer, the use of 
transfer cards, the eligibility of delegates to conventions, the 
best methods of “ boosting” the label, and a number of others. 

Thanks were extended to the St. Louis Typographical 
Union, No. 8, and St. Louis Auxiliary, No. 29, for hospitality 
and kindness shown to delegates and visitors to the conven- 
tion. On the opening day St. Louis Auxiliary presented a 
beautiful floral tribute to the president and secretary-treasurer. 

The following ladies were elected international officers of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary for the ensuing year: President, Mrs. 
F. A. Kennedy, Omaha, Nebraska; vice-presidents — Mrs. Ida 
Huston, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. H. H. Eads, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Mrs. C. W. Fear, Kansas City, Missouri; Mrs. 
John H. Lee, Louisville, Kentucky; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Ed D. Donnell, Cincinnati, Ohio; chaplain, Mrs. C. W. McKee, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; guide, Mrs. E. I. Rhiné, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

One of the pleasing features of the week was the presenta- 
tion of a chair, gavel and block to St. Louis Auxiliary, No. 209. 
Mrs. Kennedy and Mrs. Donnell were presented with beauti- 
ful cut-glass dishes from the auxiliary members, the Typo- 
graphical Union members and visitors. 

The secretary-treasurer was also presented with a half 
dozen silver teaspoons from Auxiliary delegates and friends. 
A telegram from Mrs. William Waudby, International chap- 
lain, was received during the session and heartily appreciated. 
Sickness prevented her attendance. 











JOE JESSUP BUYS. 


PRESIDENT LYNCH AND LIEUTENANTS HAY, SHIRES AND DEACON, SUPERINTENDENT DEACON LOOKING FOR SNAP-SHOTS. 


SOME CONVENTION SNAP-SHOT 
Photographs by Charles Deacon. 
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ADVERTISING MEN MEET. 

The views presented represent the last regular meeting of 
the Denver Advertising Men’s Association, which was held at 
the offices of one of the members, who tendered a compli- 
mentary “spread” after the business of the meeting was 
completed. 

Originality in some of the decorations is shown in the 
illustrations. Emblematic of the fact that no special class of 
advertising writers is barred from membership in this asso- 
ciation, Mr. G. E. Turner, the host, suggested to his artist 
the idea shown on the large canvas, where representatives of 
well-known nostrums, foods and industries are following in 
the “van” of his own trade-mark. 

This association was organized in December last, and has 
met with unusual success in the time which has since passed. 
The membership exceeds in number eighty of the best-known 
and most substantial advertising writers and artists in the 
West, whose interests are centered in Denver. It is a pro 
bono publico organization, as well as one which is mutually 
beneficial, in the fact that members unite to deny existence to 
questionable media or method in advertising circles, while the 
papers prepared for each meeting are of genuine merit from 
an educational standpoint. 

Mr. Turner, whose business it is to move the worldly 
belongings of Denverites from place to place, sprung a sur- 
prise on the members of the Advertising Men’s Association 
at the regular meeting held in his new warehouse at Four- 
teenth and Arapahoe streets. Precisely at 10 o’clock a paper 
partition which divided the meeting-room from the good 
things that laid behind was torn asunder with a crash, and 
the irrepressible Turner appeared in the gap smiling and tri- 
umphant. Behind him the fortunate members beheld a table 
spread in banquet array with eatables and drinkables in pro- 
fusion. 

The wives and sisters and ladies of the members, gowned 
in white, were there to serve the excellent things provided, 
and a regular home party was enjoyed. 

A .long wash-drawing stretched across one end of the 
banquet-room represented one of Turner’s big vans and the 
advertising men’s friends— Miss Mapl-Fiake, Sunny Jim, 
Omega Oil, Cream of Wheat, Uneeda Biscuit, Ralston’s 
Breakfast Food, Gold Dust Twins, Victor Phonograph (“ His 
Master’s Voice”), Van Camp and Hunter Rye _ products. 
Turner’s trade-mark, the “ World,” was in evidence every- 
where, and flags and bunting, potted palms and flowers added 
grace to the scene. 

Dancing followed the supper and a delightful evening was 
spent by all present. 
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A PRINTER SHOWMAN AND AD. WRITER. 


The adaptability of printers, the training which they obtain 
in the printing-shop, fits them for nearly every department of 
human effort, if they have the ambition and business sense, or 
sense enough to develop their latent ability. A printer going 
into the trained-animal-show business is rather unusual, but 
if his advertising matter is any criterion, the printer in ques- 


Test of Sobriety 


HAnpD this leaflet to your friend, ask 
him to read the matter within the 
trade-mark, and watch the result. If 
sober, he will turn the sheet continu- 
ously while reading. If intoxicated, 
he will attempt to read it without 
turning the sheet. 
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Copyright, 1904, by JoHN F. WILLIAMS. 


tion will rise to more ambitious things. Mr. John F. Williams, 
late a compositor with Poole Brothers, printers, Chicago, is 
now on the road with an “aggregation.” He has a unique 
series of copyrighted advertising leaflets, a sample or two of 
which are shown herewith. These leaflets are well calculated 
to awaken interest in the show, no matter what hands they 
may fall into, if the owner of the hands is able to read. 




















A TURNER IDEA. 
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Tuomas Topp, printer, Boston, continues to issue his little 
rhyming monthly calendar, which indicates that he has found 
the plan a profitable one. 

Darrow PRINTING Company, Chicago, has issued a card of 
“Good Resolutions for 1904” with a rider in the form of a 
resolution in their own favor. 

A PANEL calendar in colors for each month is one form of 
advertising adopted by Marsh & Grant Company, Chicago. It 


is excellent work and well sustains the unique design. 


extended to prospective customers. Altogether the folder is 


effective advertising. 

“An Old Salt,” mounted 
on embossed black board, with gold lettering, is the method 
adopted by the Meyer-Rotier Printing Company, of Milwau- 
are superior printers. 


A THREE-COLOR stippled portrait, 


kee, to remind their patrons that they 


Komos, a handsomely printed magazine, printed by J. S. 
Schmiet, Rio de Janeiro, is, we are told, the first attempt at 
fine work done in Brazil. Half-tone plates in colors, maps and 
zinc etchings are very acceptably printed on fine paper. It has 
a florid style of typography that is not in accordance with 
American taste. 
has a well-earned 

original 
Its latest 


Tue Griffith-Stillings Press, of Boston, 
reputation for excellence in the creation of tasteful, 
and mechanically flawless printing and embossing. 





BANQUET OF DENVER ADVERTISING MEN’S 


TYPESETTING Company, Chicago, has issued 
catalogue of Linotype faces 


most effective form 


3ROW N-COOPER 
a comprehensive 
catalogue, book and magazine 
of advertising for its class of business. 

J. C. BLarr Company, 
don, Pennsylvania, issues a yearly 
execution but hardly strong enough in design to be classed as 


for high-class 





manufacturing stationers, Hunting- 


calendar, excellent in 


good advertising. 

GRANT WRIGHT, artist, 150 Nassau street, New York city, 
sends out a dark green folder with a bright new cent attached 
as a reward for the trouble of examining it. The quality of 
the specimens enclosed should bring Mr. Wright many inquir- 
ies. The designs are strong and attractive, and they have that 
flavor of dash and originality desired by advertisers. 

J. B. Lipprncotr Company, The Washington Square Press, 
Philadelphia, sends out a folder entitled “Zero Weather, the 
Time to Arrange for Spring and Summer Booklets.” The 
suggestions are offered to prospective customers, testimonials 
customers and invitations are 


are given by satisfactory 
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ASSOCIATION. 


advertising brochure, entitled “ Four Kinds of Men,” contains 
some arguments of special benefit to printers and specimens of 
work which should be an inspiration to every progressive 
printer. 

GriER, SMITH & GrIER, printers and engravers, Chicago, 
send an assortment of cards, letter-heads, blotters and motto 
calendars which, they state, are bringing thenr business. The 
specimens are embossed in colors and are distinctive in design 


and execution, so that they at once attract attention. 


MatHer & CrowTHER (Ltd.), London, Manchester and 
advertising directors, send us their annual press 
directory and advertisers’ guide, “ Practical Advertising.” The 
book contains 688 pages. A favorable feature is a general 
index, giving a complete list of newspapers, periodicals, etc., 
published in the United Kingdom, with a thumb index cover- 
ing every department of advertising from London and sub- 
urban to colonial. The plan of the book is exceptionally good 
for ready reference, and its scope is certainly indicative of 
Mather & Crowther’s extensive connection. 


Glasgow, 
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FRANK HOLME. 








John Francis Holme (Frank Holme) died in Denver, Colo- 
rado, in July last. He was born in Corinth, West Virginia, 
in 1868. An appreciation appeared in the Record-Herald, of 
Chicago, which is here reproduced in part: 

Frank Holme is dead. By his taking away the world is 
deprived not only of one of its most accomplished newspaper 
illustrators, but of a distinct and virile personality. He was 
so much a part of life that his place can not be filled by 
another. 

The public has been familiar for many years with Mr. 
Holme’s work through his contributions to various local news- 
papers, and his pictures were frequently hung in the Art Insti- 
tute’s annual exhibitions. He not only had a ready pen for 
pictorial purposes, but one as well for literary expression. He 
was possessed of an unusually keen insight into human nature. 
He was a philosopher who read his fellow men with rare abil- 
ity, and he had the power of expressing with a unique touch 





FRANK HOLME, 


what he saw. It mattered not what subject Mr. Holme elected 
to portray, he was always entertaining, breezy. His humor 
was frank and pungent, his lucid expressions of truth one of 
his chief attractions. His works show that he had the ability 
to obtain good effects with what is seemingly small labor, yet 
each stroke was well considered. His draftsmanship was 
direct, his stroke fluent. He was a delightful joker, but never 
a practical one. He was essentially a “characterist,” never a 
caricaturist. His street types, gamins, are inimitable. He 
knew his models intimately and presented them authoritatively. 
They do not require a line or word of explanation. 

Mr. Holme was a daring experimentalist. He was rarely 
unsuccessful, and always interesting. He used all vehicles sep- 
arately and combined. He employed every implement known 
to an artist — yes, and more — for of late he made use even of 
a jackknife. His works cover a wide range of subjects. But 
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his best work was done with the etcher’s needle, and many of 
his studies of women’s heads are exquisite. 

A. number of years ago, Mr. Holme bought a small press 
and a few fonts of type, and with Mr. George Bentham 
designed, illustrated and printed a few handsome books. The 
aims of the printing-office were sometimes so far behind the 
work actually done that they saw some analogy between them- 
selves and Kipling’s fabled bandar-log monkeys, which were 
always planning to do something and never doing anything. 
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ENVELOPE CORNER CARD, BY FRANK HOLME, 





Hence the name “ The Bandar-Log Press.” The editor of THE 
INLAND PRINTER acquired a small office in Asheville, North 
Carolina, and when Mr. Holme visited there in search of 
health, he printed the first and second of the unique books 
which afterward formed a part of the series completed in 
Phoenix, Arizona, by the Bandar-Log Press, Incorporated. 

There woodcuts set forth Mr. Holme’s unquestionable 
ability as a portraitist and his uncommon dexterity, which 
enabled him to produce with the crudest of tools and vehicles 
capital likenesses as well as clever pictures. His first publi- 
cation before the Bandar-Log Press was incorporated was 
“Swanson, Able Seaman,’ and a poem by Kirk La Shelle, 
entitled “Where Is Ray Brown?” Later, in 1903, “ Poker 
Rubaiyat,” a series of quatrains on draw-poker written by 
Kirk La Shelle, paraphrasing Fitzgerald’s version of “The 
Rubaiyat of Omar,” illustrated and printed by Mr. Holme, 
made its appearance. The drawings were “hacked out by him 
with a three-blade jackknife on poplar lumber.” The key- 
blocks for the initials were made on chalk-plates. Each illus- 
tration tells its story succinctly. Last October, the first of a 
series of seven books entitled “ The Strenuous Lad’s Library,” 
by George Ade, was published, the initial story being called 
“Handsome Cyril; or the Messenger Boy With the Warm 
Feet.” This is doubtless the last publication of the Bandar- 
Log Press, for Frank Holme was the Bandar-Log Press. It, 
like its predecessors, was a distinct achievement and one of the 
cleverest of modern productions. Memorial services were held 
by the Chicago Press Club and the Palette and Chisel Club. 
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“ CONCERNING Type” is the title of a neat vest-pocket book 
for users of printing, published by Ambrose S. Carnell, 167 
West One Hundred and Second street, New York. It con- 
tains much useful information in very accessible shape and is 
furnished with a well-arranged index. Price, 50: cents. For 
sale by The Inland Printer Company. 


C. B. SHAFER, typo-critic, New York city, is the author of 
a thirty-two-page and cover pamphlet entitled “ Imposition at 
a Glance,” containing in convenient form many practical hints 
for stonehands and illustrated with thirty-two diagrams of 
lay-outs for all manner of folds. Chapters on “ Margins,” 
tests for imposition and “ The Use of Press Points” are given. 
The price of the book, 25 cents, places it within reach of all. 
For sale by The Inland Printer Company. 


Mr. L. G. MeusHAw, a job compositor of Manhattan 
borough, New York, has written, set, made-up and printed a 
book, the full title of which is ‘“‘ The Red Book, the tribute we 
pay for living in this strenuous age of industrialism, or the 
Era of Greed and Graft — Brawn vs. Brain—a book for the 
American People — Peruse, Reflect and Be Wise.” It is copy- 
righted by the author and is for sale at the nominal price of 
25 cents. Mr. Meushaw holds the mirror up to present condi- 
tions in every department of life and has indexed the book 
very thoroughly. Something of the author’s purpose and 
style may be well indicated in a paragraph from the chapter 
on “Immorality and Terpsichorean Music”: “ Youth, and the 
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glossy-pated and gray-bearded roué alike lie prostrated before 
infucated Lulu’s triumphant juggernaut, every hour the pen- 
dulum hammers the day to a close. These Leander geezers, 
the monopolists at the bar of the drams, are the consorts of 
the frazzled Nautch rivalesses at the fantazied mazes. The 
tintinnabulation of the concert orchestra and the thrum of the 
spavined piano, with the ‘ivresse’ and obfuscate condition of 
these impeccable exemplars and their malapert fizgigs, the 
clink of glasses, and the hall resonant with the lightness and 
gaiety of Babylonian mirth and dulcet strains, the levity and 
chaff of the-rainy daisies —all are the sirens which attend the 
obit of the reveler and the obsequies of society.” 





ART BOOKBINDING. 


Art bookbinding is confined to a very few cities, and the 
establishment of a special bindery in Buffalo, New York, by 
the A. T. Brown Printing House, for the production of artistic 
hand-tooled bindings, either inlay or onlay work from original 
or furnished designs, is a highly commendable venture. They 
have secured the services of a thoroughly competent craftsman, 
a pupil of Mr. Louis H. Kindner, who, having worked a num- 
ber of years under the direction of this well-known binder, has 
naturally absorbed many of his excellent ideas and methods. 
It is hoped the new bindery, which has been named after 
Derome, the celebrated bookbinder of the eighteenth century, 
will have the support and patronage it deserves. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTE. 


We feel constrained to say that we appreciate the Job 
Composition department of your publication, and are using 
every effort to get our compositors to appreciate it as much 
as we do.— The Courier Company, Madison, Indiana. 





HAND-TOOLED BINDING, BY THE DEROME BINDERY OF THE A. T. BROWN PRINTING HOUSE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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A CHILD’S BOOK-PLATE. 


Readers of THe INLAND PRINTER who received pleasure 
and instruction from the contributions of Mr. Washington 
Irving Way some years ago, will have a melancholy interest 
in the child’s book-plate here reproduced, made for little 
Helen Way, the only daughter of our old friend who is now 
sojourning in California, where little Helen died a little over 


memories of childhood—of wise and 


“ The 


a year ago. 





HELEN WAY. 
tender words and deeds, of childish foibles that awakened 


laughter akin to tears! The holiest joys of life and the bitter 
rue of sorrow are mingled with them.” 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, book- 
lets and specimens of printing sent for criticism. Literature 
submitted for this purpose should be marked “For Criticism,” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


W. G. Wixkes, Biloxi, Mississippi.— The bill-head amply fulfills all 
the requirements of that useful business form. The main line should 
have been slightly letter-spaced and the space between the words lessened. 

Retn LirHoGRAPHING Company, Orange, Texas.— The card is very 
One error is the crowding of the top and bottom margins 

About a quarter of an inch margin is sufficient for a card. 


attractive. 
by the type. 

W. B. Buttock, Newport, Vermont.— The type arrangement does 
not justify the assertion made in regard to prompt and pleasing printing. 
The conventional arrangement would have been preferable, although not 
so original. 

D. CampsBe.t, Norfolk, Virginia— An announcement or notice of a 
meeting is a printed letter and should be set in a simple fashion with- 
out borders or ornaments. Only on advertising matter would the orna- 
mental border be appropriate. 

S. B. F., Storm Lake, Iowa.—An envelope and a Yankee statement 
are not an exhibit sufficiently large from which to form an opinion of a 
job-printer’s ability, but the two samples are entirely adequate as 
examples of correct commercial printing. 

Georce Miivar, New York city.— The bill-head design is very inter- 
esting, and is a suggestive arrangement for color division. Nearly four 
inches is an extravagant depth for a heading, but apart from that it is 
an attractive and consistent bit of printing. 

Morris Micuaetson, Decorah, Iowa.— Both booklet and folder are 
examples of careful printing. It must be remembered that printing is 
simply a medium of expression and if it has done that well its mission 
has been accomplished in the most perfect manner. 

Tue WINDHAM Press, Willimantic, Connecticut.—The type selection 
and arrangement of the inside pages of the commencement program do 
not entirely harmonize with the dainty exterior. A simple arrangement 
in smaller type sizes and without rules and ornament would be more 
fitting. 

H. C. May, Monroe, Louisiana.—A fair grade of workmanship is 
shown by samples. The rulework on the “ Iron Mountain ” card is too 
heavy for a printing all in black. The jobs set in series are attractive, 
and the “ Progressive League” envelope is distinctly an artistic bit of 
printing. — 

P. J. Srapter, Stillwater, Minnesota.—Type in panels should not be 
so large as to fill them and crowd the margins, as the attractiveness of 
any job containing borders or panels is heightened by the contrasting 
white space between border and type. The specimens are interesting 
examples of business headings. 

Frank L. Situ, Bartow, Florida An assessment card is not a 
proper form on which ornaments should be placed. The ornaments 
would be inappropriate on any piece of printing, but are especially 
unnecessary used as shown. A plain type, like the gothics or old styles, 
would be more appropriate for the display. 

N. D. Burcurietp, Loveland, Colorado.— The specimens are vari- 
able in taste and design. Color combinations are not always suitable. 
The Register statement shows too much border for the colors used. The 
type in a dark tone and rules and borders in a light shade of the same 
color would make a more agreeable appearance. 

Harry W. Boptey, Ilion, New York.— A few lines in a plain, small 
type-face would be more appropriate and artistic for a personal envelope 
than the arrangement shown. Right typography and the printer’s desire 
to embellish very often conflict, as the former means usually simple 
arrangement and not complex or intricate designs. 

A. H. Leuman, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The title-page is an 
interesting example of ingenious and attractive rule arrangement. It is 
shapely and the decoration enhances the appearance of the type by con- 
trast. It would not be a suitable form for most work, but as an expres- 
sion of decorative typography it is certainly worth while. 

A. P. Hackett, Nevada, Missouri.— The only suggestion of “ country 
style’ is the occasional use of word-ornaments at the end of catch-lines. 
Panel headings with heavy rules look better in some other color than 
black, and three colors on a pink blotter, including green, yellow and 
White stock would be more effective. 





blue, is too riotous. 

Witt C. CantRELL, Atlanta, Georgia The Blakely letter-head suf- 
fers from misplaced ornaments. They should not be used unless there is 
an evident reason for their insertion, and particularly should they not 
be worked in to the disadvantage of the type. The space occupied by 
the ornaments at either end of the panel could be used to better advan- 














tage by avoiding the crowding of the type. The mailing-card folder is 
a catchy reminder, and its typography would suggest the desirability of 
acting upon, the invitation offered. 

W. W. West, Corning, Iowa.— The ornament is unnecessary, as 
there is sufficient matter to make an attractive page without its aid. 
With this exception it is an attractive title. The same stricture will 
apply to the envelope. The expedient of placing periods on either side 
of a displayed word to make it longer is not in good taste. 

Exits Brotuers, Buffalo, New York.— The corner card is not 
impressive and suggests inexperience in commercial work. Printers’ 
printing should conform to the best usages of the art, which may be 
briefly described by the terms legibility, suitability and attractive 
arrangement. The card is in error, judged by the last two particulars. 

Frank A. Linster, Cobleskill, New York.— By the use of one dis- 
play face for display and head lines on the ad. pages a uniformity of 
style is given the book that confers a distinction that is not always 
found in pamphlets of its class. The panel rules on the title-page 
should be of the same thickness and the imprint placed below the border. 

Jester, THE PRINTER, Eaton, Indiana.— A collection of small busi- 
ness and personal cards that entirely qualify as an exhibit of tasteful 
printing. The letter-head is not so attractive, although designed to be 
catchy. Better paper and typography more in keeping with the card 
samples would render it more representative of an up-to-date printing- 
office. 

The Moline Mail, Moline, Illinois.— Besides the quality of pertinent 
and picturesque writing, the booklet ‘‘ Where Speed Counts ’”’ possesses 
a typographical style that makes it very attractive advertising. Type 
lines designed to appear in the center of the page should be worked a 
little bit above. If printed in exact center, an optical illusion places 
them slightly below. 





A. F. Jounson, Louisburg, North Carolina The job is a good 
example of a panel heading, and the color combination is correct. The 
one suggestion we would make is that the display is too large. If the 
two main lines were a size smaller and the panel rules a bit lighter, it 
would be more in keeping with what is usually considered a correct 
commercial style of printing. . 

W. Craupe Batrey, Centreville, Maryland.— A condensed letter 
should not be wide-spaced in order to bring it to some desired measure. 
Either let it make what it will with normal spacing or use soimething 
else. More feature would be given the heading if the main line was in 
a stronger face. Omit the ornamental rulework at the end of lines and 
the improvement will be noticeable. 

H. Epcar Topp, West Edmeston, New York.—A simpler, neater 
arrangement would make a more attractive heading. The panels shown 
do not agree in shape or material used, and six different type-faces are 
very unnecessary when two would have been enough for the best artistic 
purposes. A line of text for the title and the rest of the job set in 
small old-style caps would be more fitting. 

Tue Goopricu Printery, Monroe, Michigan.— A high standard of 
taste and workmanship is displayed by the samples, and the ‘‘ Good 
Printing”? booklet is an attractive and fetching bit of advertising 
because absolutely sincere. The assertions made are amply justified by 
the accompanying specimens, which are the product of tasteful type 
selection, good paper and careful presswork. 





Harry Deprert, Brooklyn, New York.— Good taste characterizes all 
the samples. The card is very satisfactory as an example of bank print- 
ing, but the officers’ names should have been in small caps. and in two 
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lines, affording better spacing of the lines. The reproduced heading is 
very pleasing and shows the opportunity for good appearing work that a 
simple panel and plain type will give. The inside rule and the word 
“printing ’” are in red, the rest is dark green. 

J. R. Darrow, Chicago, Illinois— A price-list. does not offer great 
opportunity for original arrangement, but the type on the cover-page 
is rather small and ineffective, particularly so on account of the com- 
petitive and distracting effect of the ornamental borders shown. If 
the latter had been omitted and the type increased in size, a more attract- 
ive though more simple title would have been the result. 

Voornees & Co., New York City.— Rules only in red would have 
given sufficient color for the best effect, and the type used for the 
running head and foot lines should have been the same. Simplicity and 
harmony are important considerations in printing used for advertising 
high-grade or high-priced wares, and no effort should be spared in 
seeing that typography and color conform to those standards. 

Lapson Butter, East Aurora, New York.— The ornament rightly 
harmonizes with the type used and the fact that it was made after the 
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type was set and to fit a certain space suggests the thought that orna- 


ment must always be a secondary consideration and not be allowed, under 
any consideration, to interfere with the message of the type. The orna- 
ment could be lightened a bit to agree in tone better with the type used. 

Neat, legible and attractive type arrangement is the medium for much 
bright advertising in reference to ‘“‘fhe Ancient House Press,” Ipswich, 
England, and the assertions made are fully sustained by the well-bred 
appearance of all the printing shown. Apart from a riot of color, which 
should be restrained, the work bears the impress of intelligent and 
artistic superintendence, and type, paper and ink all contribute their 
share to a perfection -onsummated by careful presswork. 











TEMPLE OF HAND-MADE PAPERS, GERMAN IMPERIAL PRINTING-OFFICE, 
ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR. 


Witit1am F. Hansman, Indianapolis, Indiana The ‘“ Form 9’ 
folder is not quite as acceptable as the rest of the work shown. The dis- 
play could have been in one series and the ornament omitted on the first 
page because unsuitable on a strictly argumentative page. Other causes, 
however, may have caused the unfavorable opinion — the paper selection, 
perhaps. It has a cheaper appearance than the other folders for the same 
firm. The samples, in general, show a high average of display compo- 
sition. 

Tue Courier Company, Madison, Indiana.— The interior of the 
booklet is attractive, and the paper, type and color harmonious. The 
initials and paragraph marks should have been printed in a brighter tone 
in place of the tint. An initial letter must dominate the text. The 
style of the inside should have been followed on the cover, making a 
coherent and harmonious layout, in place of the two dissenting styles 
shown. 

N. Ritcuey, Abingdon, Illinois.— Work set in one series of type is 
more attractive than the use of four or five conflicting faces. The cir- 
cular contains an embarrassment of type-faces, and the haphazard 
arrangement and excessive proportion of red makes a very featureless 
announcement of what was intended to be something Very striking. The 
desire to display everything has produced an ineffective bit of displayed 
printing. 

Ep. P. Rirey, Harvard, Illinois—The booklet is faulty in some 
small particulars. Better spacing would improve some of the pages, and 
a variation in tone of red ink used on different forms shows inattention. 
The position of the matter above and below the flag on the title-page 
should be reversed, as the lower portion is the title of the booklet, and 
the ‘‘ Compliments of,” etc., set in very much smaller type near the 
bottom of the page. ‘ 

Witt1am P. Atkinson, Erie, Pennsylvania.—In a color division 
where red is employed a more striking or attractive result is obtained 
by limiting the application of red to one line only, or at least to a 
minor portion of the job. Balance in colorwork does not imply equal 
division, as colors vary in brightness and intensity, and a small spot of 














brilliant red will easily balance a very much greater proportion of black 
or some other somber color. The composition of the samples is very 
tasteful. 

The Republican-News, East St. Louis, Illinois— Type fitness is 
shown in many of the specimens, and the commission bill-head is an 
attractive combination of type display and mechanical finish. The type 
on the Elks cover should have been larger, 2s the border and ornament 
overpower it, and the dark cover-stock would have permitted larger sizes 
without producing the undesirable heavy appearance that printing on 
white stock may have caused. 

Watter A. Wyatt, Juneau, Alaska.— A limited supply of type and 
other adverse conditions have not prevented the production of jobwork 
of fair quality and much variety. Lack of variety in type-faces is not 
an unmixed evil, and as the faces shown are suitable for stationery work, 
it necessarily follows that, with the good arrangement shown, sufficiently 
attractive work has been the result. Panelwork should be avoided gen- 
erally if rule is not in good condition. 





GERMAN BOOK INDUSTRY EXHIBIT, EAST TO WEST, 
ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR. 


Tue Yellowstone Park is a potent source of stimulation for adver- 
tising literature in reference to its wonders, and the Yellowstone Park 
booklet issued by the Northern Pacific Railway is a condensed descrip- 
tion with colored views of the charms to be found there and ways and 
means of viewing them, making an attractive folder for general distri- 
bution. It bears the imprint of Poole Brothers, Chicago, a sufficient 
guarantee of its typographical excellence. 





INDORSED BY PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


At the annual convention of the National Association of 
Photoengravers, held at St. Louis, July 22, 1904, the Bissell 
College of Photoengraving was indorsed in the following 
language: 

The National Association of Photoengravers, in our eighth annual 
convention assembled, do find, after a careful and thorough investigation, 
that the Bissell College of Photoengraving, located at Effingham, Illinois, 
and conducted in connection with the Illinois College of Photography, 
is an institution worthy of the hearty encouragement of this association. 

We further find that the students attending this school are taught 
each and every department of photoengraving in a thorough and prac- 
tical manner, whereas, in an engraving plant where the usual manner of 
apprenticeship prevails, the apprentices are restricted to a single branch 
of the work. 

We further find that the school is well equipped and provided with 
competent instructors, and we do most heartily indorse the same, and 
recommend any one desiring to learn the art of photoengraving to take 
a course of instruction at this college. 

We further agree to accept a certificate of graduation as sufficient 
recommendation for a position in our workrooms. 
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Tue INLAND PRINTER acknowledges the receipt of an invi- 
tation to attend the sixth annual wayzgoose of the Smith- 
Brooks Printing Company, Denver, Colorado, held at Dome 
Rock, in Platte Cafion, Colorado, Saturday, August 20. 

Tue Monasch Lithographing Company, 500-510 Fifth street 
S, Minneapolis, Minnesota, whose plant and stock were 
recently heavily damaged by fire, has replaced all its stock 
certificate and bond blanks with new plates, and is again 
prepared to transact business. 

A MULTIPLE address envelope is being pushed by the Sam- 
uel Cupples Envelope Company, 84-86 White street, New 
York. The envelope is of value for the purpose of remailing 
political or other propaganda, and in convenience, suggestive- 
ness and simplicity is sure to meet with favor at this partic- 
ular period of our political evolution. 

J. D. Patrutto has been continued by the court in the 
position of receiver and manager of the assets and business of 
W. C. Horne & Sons, Limited, London, England. The share- 
holders have agreed to forego their right to immediate repay- 
ment of debentures, and an opportunity will be afforded to 
carry through a reconstruction of the company. Mr. Pattullo 
was first appointed receiver of the W. C. Horne & Sons Com- 
pany February 18, 1904. 

Mr. Cuartes A. Ret, of Cleveland, Ohio, formerly with 
the Cleveland Printing and Publishing Company, has con- 
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nected himself with the Rhodes Blanket Company as assistant 
manager, and will travel and call on the trade in the interest 
of the Rhodes blanket. 

A NOTABLE event in the publishing world is the recently 
inaugurated enterprise of the Matthews-Northrup Works, 
Buffalo, with regard to the making of books. This concern 
has won a national reputation as a producer of commercial 
literature of the highest possible quality, and the announcement 
that it now proposes to manufacture books in the same unique 
and impressive manner is, therefore, particularly interesting. 
In order to carry out this proposition successfully, extensive 
preparations have been made. The facilities of the Matthews- 
Northrup works have for years been exceptional, amply justi- 
fying its use of the title, “ The Complete Press,” but when it 























was decided to establish a department of bookmaking, a still 
finer equipment was deemed advisable, and a full complement 
of the most modern machinery designed especially for manu- 
facturing books was accordingly added. The result is a plant 
of remarkable magnitude and scope. Associated with the 
Matthews-Northrup Works in the enterprise is George French, 
who will act in the capacity of general sales agent. In fact, 
it was only on condition that Mr. French would consent to 
give his time and ability to this end of the business that the 
concern determined to take up the work. Mr. French is well 
known to printers and publishers as a close student of the art 
of bookmaking, and his knowledge of conditions and methods 
will be of great value not only to the Matthews-Northrup 
Works, but also to the publishers who become its clients. It 
is not the intention of the concern to introduce radically new 
ideas in the making of books. Rather will the policy be to 
make more perfect application of recognized and accepted 
ideas. Mr. French’s own statement of the case is significant. 
“We offer,” he said, “a perfect equipment of type and machin- 
ery, the best talent available to operate them, a long experi- 
ence in applying artistic conceptions and methods to the pro- 
duction of commercial printing, the services of an adept in 
the planning of the book, absolutely prompt service, and excep- 
tionally advantageous shipping location, the advantages of a 
strong financial organization — and a determination to, by our 
work, attain to the front rank of twentieth-century makers of 
books.” This is the platform upon which the book department 
of the Matthews-Northrup Works will be conducted. 

In the Chicago branch office of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company is displayed a sign which is attracting more than the 
usual interest. Passers-by and visitors are alike struck with 
its unique appearance, and their admiration of it is not dimin- 
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ished when informed that it is composed of Linotype matrices, 
the words “ Mergenthaler Linotype Co.” being formed of 
double rows of. glittering Linotype matrices mounted on a 
white background. One thousand matrices were used in 
making this unique sign, and it is the conception of the pro- 
gressive manager of the Chicago branch office, Col. George E. 
Lincoln, and was executed by Major Ransom. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the sixty-first anniversary of 
the wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Price, at 1067 Wilcox 
avenue, Chicago, on August 31. Mr. Price is one of the best- 
known and most cordially liked of the veteran railroad men 
of the West, his connection with the Chicago & North- 
Western Railway bringing him in touch with an extensive 
acquaintance. Mr. and Mrs. Price were married in Phila- 
delphia in 1843. 


Tue Star Engravers’ Supply Company, manufacturer of 
copper and zinc plates for engravers, and engravers’ supplies, 
room 56, 81-83 Fulton street, New York, is advertising its 
“Glossoid” brands by mailing to its present and prospective 
customers a conveniently arranged copy-hook and bill-hook. It 
is a very neat and acceptable novelty and well calculated to 
keep the company in the mind of the consumer. 


One of the annoyances that a printer has to endure is look- 
ing up a past date when the calendars of past years have all 
been destroyed, and in looking up a future date that the cur- 
rent year’s calendar does not cover. Mohaupt Brothers, of 
Princeton, Minnesota, have devised a little advertising 
medium, which is called “The Double Century Calendar,” 
which dates back and dates forward far enough to cover every 
possible contingency, and which will prove valuable to every 
printer. 
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MANUFACTURE OF PAPER FROM BAMBOO.* 


factured paper; they wrote on planks and on large pieces 

of bamboo. In lieu of the pen or the pencil, they made use 
of an iron style or needle. They even wrote on metal, and the 
curious still preserve some ancient plates, on which the char- 
acters are very neatly traced. 

The discovery of paper, however, has been long since 
made. Some Europeans, admiring the fineness of its compo- 
sition, have taken it for silk, but they did not reflect that silk 
can not be reduced to a pulp. Animal materials, such as wool, 
silk, rabbit or beaver skin, may furnish a felt-like substance 
more or less fine, but not a real paper, which can be written 
upon without the ink running. 

The Chinese make their paper with the second pellicle of 
bamboo and some other plants. This paper is of an almost 


l* the early ages of the empire, the Chinese had no manu- 


impalpable fineness, but it is very liable to corruption and 





PAPERMAKING-—-FIRST PROCESS, 


moths; the books must be frequently beaten and exposed to 
the sun to preserve them. 

Besides the paper which is made of the bark of trees, they 
manufacture it likewise of cotton; and this is the whitest, 
finest and most in use; it is not subject to the inconveniences 
above named, and keeps as well as the paper of Europe. 

One great advantage of the Chinese paper is, that it is 
equally white throughout, is made of great length, and is 
extremely soft and uniform. 

A Chinese writer, mentioned by Duhalde, speaks of sheets 
of paper being made to the length of thirty and fifty feet. 
The’ modern make did not come near this 
size, until Fourdrinier’s patent was in use; 
but this renders the dimensions unlimited. 

The consumption of paper in China being 
so excessive, it is not to be wondered at that 
it is made from everything; besides» the 
paper used for writing and printing, the 
greater part of the window sashes are fitted 
up with it. 

The walls and ceilings are covered with 
variously 


paper — white, single-colored or 


ornamented. In fact, even in the most sump- 
tuous apartments nothing but paper is used; 
and this is done new every year. The an- 
nexed plate represents only the first process 
of its manufacture. 

Its Costumes, Arts, Manufac- 
Courtesy of Mr. Zenas 


** China : 


London: 


*From 
tures, Etc.” 1824. 


Crane. 
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From a bamboo forest are selected the year’s shoots, which 
are about as thick as a man’s leg; their first green pellicle or 
outer bark is peeled off, they are split into four, and then 
divided into narrow strips of six or seven feet in length. It 
should be observed that the trunk of the bamboo consisting of 
long straight fibers, it is very easy to split them from top to 
bottom; whereas, to cut them across would be extremely diffi- 
cult, for it pushes out its shoots in the manner of herbs or 
grasses, and not like a tree by concentral layers. 

They begin by beating these slips with great force, on a 
wooden block, for the purpose of making them thin. They 
then put them into a pond of muddy water, where they are 
left to steep for a fortnight. This operation is intended to 
dissolve the compact and tenacious parts. When they are 
taken from this, they undergo a second washing and are 
reduced to filaments; they are then dried and bleached in 
the sun. 

While these preparations are going forward in one part 
of the factory, in another the ingredients, mixed 
with the pulp of the bamboo, as necesssary parts 
of the composition of the paper, are got in readi- 
ness; these are a glue, prepared from the hao- 
teng, a glutinous plant, something of the vine 
kind, which grows in the mountains. They cut 
some stems of this plant, which, after having 
been laid to steep three or four days in water, 
produce an oily and glutinous juice; and this is 
the glue used for giving the requisite consist- 
ency to the paper. The /hao-teng glue is made 
up with the farina or sediment from rice, which 
is bruised with a pestle, as in the annexed 
plate. 

When the has been reduced to 
shreds, which have been bleached and dried in 
the sun, they are broken, piled up in a mortar, 
and exposed to the steam of boiling water. It is 
then either pounded by a man with all his 
strength, or the pestle is raised by a lever. 

The process is nearly the same when other 
vegetable substances are used instead of bam- 
boo. Those-which are best adapted for it are the trees which 
contain most sap, as the mulberry, elm, stem of the cotton- 
shrub, hemp and others, the names of which are unknown in 
Europe, such as the koutchou, a kind of wild mulberry or 
sycamore. 

The superficies of the outer bark, which is greenish, is 
slightly scraped, and the liber, or inner bark, is detached in 
long, thin strips, which are bleached in boiling water and in 
the sun. (From the word liber, as used above, and from 
which liber, or second bark, the ancients made their paper, is 
derived the Latin word liber, and the French livre, which 


bamboo 





PAPERMAKING— SECOND PROCESS. 























equally signify a book.) The Chinese also use rice-straw, 
nettle-stalks, etc., likewise old paper, from which the ink has 
been extracted; by this latter process, a very great number 
of old people and children gain their livelihood. The ink in 
China, being composed of soot and materials purely vegetable, 
is less durable than ours, which contains a metallic portion, 
which, therefore, changes to a rust color without totally 
disappearing. 
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PAPERMAKING--THIRD PROCESS. 

Thin rag paper is made with pieces of old cotton, and 
undergoes much the same process as that which is manu- 
factured in Europe. 

The renovation of the old paper is effected by a very curi- 
ous method. The artisans who are employed in it live in a 
large village near Pekin. They throw the pieces of old 
paper into great flat and close baskets, washing them in water, 
and working them with their hands and feet to clean it and 
take out all the spots, and reduce it to.a perfect mass or con- 
sistency. This is then boiled in a cauldron, and the sheets are 
raised from it, which in this case are of a middling size. 

An attempt has been made to introduce the renovation into 
England, but without much success. 

When the bamboo has been softened by the steam of 
boiling water and again pounded in the mortar as before, 
the pulp is boiled in a furnace and put into several baskets. 

The frame or chase, intended for raising the paper in sheets, 
is not made with iron or brass wire as in Europe, but with 
fine threads of bamboo; they are small rods which pass 
several times through a steel wire-drawer, pierced with holes 
of different sizes, and are made as fine and as tough as iron 
wire; but they are careful to-steep them in boiling oil, that 
the frame should not admit the water except at the top, and 
at a depth sufficient to draw out the sheets of paper. 

The frame is suffered to drain for a few seconds, when 
the sheet is deposited on a piece of clean stuff without seams. 
In our European paper-mills, a certain number of these sheets 
are put into a press for the purpose of squeezing out the wet, 
and they are then hung on lines to dry; for this process very 
large rooms are requisite; that at Auvergne in France is 144 
feet long by 36 wide, and contains a great number of windows. 
In China they follow a more expeditious process which 
requires less space; the sheets are dried on shelves by the 
heat of a furnace. 

When the sheets exceed the ordinary dimensions, the 
reservoir and frame are proportionately large. The frame 
is then lowered and raised by cords and pulleys. 

It is not merely for papering rooms that such large paper 
is required, but also for the fi-tse, or visiting bills. These, 
which in Europe are only small cards, are in China of a size 
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proportioned to the rank of him who either gives the invi- 


tation, or pays the visit, or by whom it is received. The 
ti-tse which the Emperor orders to be delivered as an honor 
to the different nobles of his court, or foreign ambassadors, 
are of rose-colored paper, and have only one character placed 
in the center, signifying supreme happiness. This is one of 
the most complicated characters in Chinese writing; it con- 
sists, among others, of those which designate a cultivated field, 
house and children. It is perfectly expressive 
of what the Chinese reasonably consider true 
and solid happiness to consist in. 

The Chinese manufacture more than two 
hundred different kinds of paper. That 
which is for writing on is prepared with 
alum. The silver paper is not done with 
silver, but tale. For this purpose they take 
the tale of the province of Se-Tcheuen, which 
they emphatically term yun-mou-che; that is 
to say, stone the mother of clouds, because 
every flake which is separated from it re- 
sembles a transparent cloud. The talc is 
reduced to a fine powder before it can be 
laid on the paper. 





A TEMPORARY EDITOR. 

The editor of the Paki Paki News lay very 
ill in bed, suffering from a severe attack of 
influenza, and jabbering like a_ perpetual 
motion phonograph. As a rule he was as 
sane as could be expected, considering he had chosen Paki 
Paki as a promising field for journalism. But on this occa- 
sion he was certainly wandering in his mind, otherwise he 
would not have asked his grandmother to assist in getting 
out the weekly edition of his paper. 

When Granma Huff paused, panting, at the head of the 
stairs and pushed open the door of the News office, Jimmie 
was sitting in the editorial chair, studying his Sunday school 
lesson. The editor never spoke of Jimmie as the “ devil,” 
although that is the customary title. He called him the 
“angel.” Jimmie was such a good boy. Goodness stood out 
on him like freckles. Every time he washed his hands and 
face he washed off enough goodness to supply a dozen boys, 
and he had signed so many temperance pledges that if he had 
started in to drink steadily for the balance of his life he would 
have wound up with some of the pledges still unbroken. 
Later in life he tried it. But he was a good boy. 

Granma Huff looked over the rims of her two pair of 
spectacles and smiled. , 

“Jimmie,” she said, “my gran’son’s sick, so I’ve come 
down to get out the News this week, and I want you to 
hurry round and help me all you can.” 

“Yes’m,” said Jimmie, meekly. 

“Well, now,” said Granma Huff, seating herself in the 
editorial chair and rubbing her knees with the palms of her 
hands, “I can’t move ’round much, bein’ as I’ve got the 
rheumatiz so bad, but I reckon you can do most that’s to be 
did. Gran’son says you’re a right good boy.” 

“Yes’m,” replied Jimmie, modestly. 

“Kin you work that printin’ machine?” inquired Granma, 
nodding toward the old Washington press. 

“Yes’m, I allus does,” says Jimmie. 

“ Well, then,” said Granma, “I guess you'd better go right 
on an’ print some papers. I reckon you know ‘bout how 
many’s needed, don’t you?” 

Jimmie explained that there were a few things to do first. 
There must be some news gathered; the forms made ready. 

“Du tell!” exclaimed Granma, “I s’posed gran’son ’ud 
hev all that ready. Ain’t you got any at all?” 


“No’m,” said Jimmie. 











“Well, I can’t fix the types, but I guess you know ’bout 
that,” she said, “an’ I can’t see to write, but you kin take 
down. First say gran’son’s sick with the grip, but doc. says 
he’ll get along all right soon’s the fever goes down some. 
Then say Marthy Clemen’s baby’s sick with the measles. I 
knowed Marthy’s ma before Marthy was born. Her and he 
come from York county, Pennsylvania, together.” 

“How d’ye spell Pennsylvany?” 

“ Pen-syl-va-ny,” spelled Granma. “Her ma and me was 
second cousins, she bein’ a Bell an’ me a Murdock, an’ old 
man Murdock bein’ first cousin 0’ Randy Bell. We come 
down the Ohio on a flat an’ up the Mississippi by steamer. 
But I told Marthy that child ’ud get the measles ef she took 
it out to Joe Navadley’s. Got that down?” 

‘““Yes’m,” said Jimmie. 

“Well, I don’t think o’ any more news just now; do 
you?” she queried. 

“No’m,” said Jimmie. 

“Will that be enough?” asked Granma. 

“No’m, that ain’t more’n two sticks,” said Jimmie. 

“Well, what does gran’son do when he hasn’t enough 
news to fill up?” 

“He uses patent insides. This what comes in chunks 
from Chicago,” said Jimmie; “but he ain’t got none but 
what we’ve used. He was goin’ to order some when he was 
took sick.” 

“We've got to use some over again,” said Granma, decid- 
edly. ‘“ What is there?” 

“Sermons,” said Jimmie, grinning. “We ain’t got nothin’ 
but Talmage sermons, but we got lots o’ them.” 

“Well, I don’t know nothin’ better for people than ser- 
mons,” said Granma. “I guess we'll use them sermons. 
’Twon’t hurt nobody to read ’em over twice. Reckon you’ve 
got enough of ’em?” 

“Yes’m,” said Jimmie. 

“ All right, then, you go ahead an’ fix up the paper like you 
always do. Mebbe you kin get some nice little boy to help 
you. I’m goin’ home, my rheumatiz hurts me so, and I can’t 
do no more. Just be sure to have the paper out in time.” 

Jimmie promised, and Granma went home. She had done 
her duty. 

Jimmie did his. 

There were forty-two local and patent medicine advertise- 
ments that were always scattered through the reading. He 
knew this, and as the sermons were long and solid, he ‘cut 
each sermon into small pieces, laying the electrotypes across 
the chair and sawing them into chunks with the office saw. 
Then he made up his forms, sticking in a piece of sermon, 
then a patent medicine advertisement, then more sermon. He 
did not miss a department. He had “ Local News,” “ Country 
Correspondence,” “From our Exchanges,’ and “A Little 
Nonsense” all in their appointed place, but each composed of 
short reading advertisements and small sections of sermon. 
The sermons were rather mixed. In sawing them up he had 
failed to preserve their consecutive form. There were fifteen 
columns of disjointed sermon sandwiched in with “Get your 
hair cut at King’s,” “ Thorp’s for boots,” “ Trocadero for sup- 
pers,” etc. 

Jimmie delivered the paper. The editor was out of his 
fever when he got his News. He got out of bed; thanked 
Granma; sent for Jimmie; sacked him three times, and the 
third time raised his wages. He was about as’ sane as usual. 
Next week we read: “The News, always in front, again out- 
stripped all rivals last week by inaugurating a new and highly 
moral competition. Scattered over pages one, four, five, and 
eight were five complete sermons. To the person sending the 
first correct arrangement of all these sermons we will send 
the News free for five years: for one sermon — the paper for 
one year. Thus once more the News distances those reeking 
rags the Jimtown Blade and the Hawk.’—New Zealand 
Bulletin. 
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THE BURGLAR’S NEWSPAPERS. 


Before a wicked burglar’s cell 
The missionary stood. 

He had a longing in his heart 
To do the convict good. 





“Did yellow journals bring you here? ” 
The missionary sighed. 

“IT have no favorite paper, sir,” 
The burglar-man replied. 


‘* My tastes are very hard to please, 
As shifting as the wind. 
I changed my papers every hour, 
And there is where I sinned. 


“Tf I had stuck to Journals, now, 
I’d still be roving free, 
For railway cops. are easy marks 
As ever I did see. 


“But once a keen temptation rose”? — 
He laughed a foolish laugh — 

“*T cleaned a railway station out 
And took the Telegraph. 


“That night, while taking the Express, 
I fell beside the rail. 
And, having missed my train, why, then, 
I took the Evening Mail.” 


The burglar paused. His tearful voice 
It trembled like a goat’s. 

The missionary by the door 
Was taking rapid notes. 


“* Descending later on, beneath 
The night’s protecting robe, 
I visited a schoolhouse red; 
’Twas then I took the Globe. 


““A constable came running up 
My way he tried to bar. 
He wore a badge; I tore it off. 
That’s when I took the Star. 


‘“*T met some clubmen, overfull 
Of seltzer, rye and limes. 
They all had golden watches on; 

You bet I took the Times! 


“Proceeding thence with all dispatch 
Upon my course so checkered, 
I broke a phonograph machine 
And took the Daily Record. 


“* A dwelling-house I entered next 
To look for cloak or dress. 
The wardrobe hooks were empty, but 
At least I took the Press. 


“The house was owner by Captain Jones, 
A skipper with a gun. 
I gathered in his sextant, for 
I wished to take the Sun. 


‘He clapped the gun against my head, 
I thought he was a ghost. 
He bound me to a pillar, and 
I could not take the Post. 


“T couldn’t run; he had me tied 
As helpless as a rabbit. 
So here I am, a victim of 
The deadly paper habit.’ 


The preacher said: ‘“‘’Twill cheer you up, 
When you are in the blues, 
To know that very joyfully 
Your home folks take the News.” 
—L. H. Robbins, in the Newark News. 





A GRAND EDUCATOR. 


I have been a subscriber to your journal for many years, 
which has always been and is a grand education—G. A. 
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This department is exclusively for paid business announce- 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of 
printers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all state- 
ments published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 








THE CROSS PAPER FEEDERS. 


Attention is invited to the advertisement in this issue of the 
American Paper Feeder Company, in which an illustration of 
the new pile feeder is shown. This type of machine has now 
reached a stage of perfection where it is giving equally as 
good satisfaction as the continuous feed machine, which was 
the first the company put on the market. The pile feeder is 
now being used by the Franklin Printing Company and 
Organic Chemical Company, of Philadelphia, and Berwick & 
Smith, of Norwood, Massachusetts, and the continuous 
machines are being used by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Cam- 
bridge; Rockwell & Churchill, Samuel Usher, C. H. Simonds 
& Co., of Boston; Winthrop Press, of New York; Dunlap 
Printing Company and William F. Fell Company, of Phila- 
delphia. The use and endorsement by such representative con- 
cerns as the above named, of these machines, is sufficient to 
warrant the claims made by the American Paper Feeder Com- 
pany that their machines are entirely past the experimental 
stage and are worthy of adoption by any representative print- 
ers who wish to obtain the benefits of an increase in output, 
improvement in quality and a saving in pay-roll. 





THE JACOBIE BACKING-STRIP-APPLYING 
MACHINE. 

Walter L. Jacobie, of Glens Falls, New York, has devised 
and patented a backing-strip-applying machine, possessing 
many new and valuable features. The description furnished 
by Mr. Jacobie is as follows: 

The Jacobie backing-strip-applying machine is a new invention and is 
easily the master of any device which has ever been produced for the 
purpose of applying strips of cloth or tape to the tops of tablets or 
backs of books. It glues, applies and cuts apart automatically, and also 
executes better work than the average work done by hand, and at a 
speed only limited by the ability of feeder, which should be from three 
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to four thousand pieces per hour. It will use tape from % to 3 inches 
in width, or can be especially made for thicker books and wider tape. 
It cuts the tape off at end of book, without regard to width of book. 
The tape is glued by passing over a cylinder revolving in glue, then 
passing over the guide plate, under the book guide, where the back of 
the book is fed onto the tape. As the book passes between the rollers, 
carrying with it the tape, through the tape guides, the tape is shaped, 
placed and pressed on the book. As the book passes along it comes in 
contact with a lever that is carried along by the book, until it becomes 
even with the edge of the knife; then the lever releases a slide that lets 
free a dog that drops on to a ratchet wheel that starts the cam of the 
knife and makes one revolution that forces the knife between the books, 
thus cutting the tape and separating the books, the carrying rollers 
ceasing motion for that instant, at the same time the lever taking its 
former place to await the edge of the next book. 

The machine requires three operators, one to feed, one to attend 
tape and glue, and one to remove books. It runs very lightly and noise- 
lessly, therefore requires but little power. It occupies a floor space of 
24 by 60 inches, is 33 inches high and weighs 550 pounds. Every part 
is made of iron, steel or brass. Tablets or books of any size can be. 
backed, the only adjustment being to the thickness of the book. 





CHALLENGE MACHINE VERSE. 


The plant of the Challenge Machinery Company, at Grand 
Haven, Michigan, is equipped to turn out finished and accurate 
work, and there being a demand for machine-made poetry evi- 
dent in the output of the daily press, the following was recently 
turned out as a specimen of this class of mechanism made 
entirely on the premises: 


The devil scraped, the printer swore, 
And yet the cuts seemed as before; 
Just then the dealer-man came in 
And on his story did begin. 


The printer, tried and sore at heart, 
His tale of woe soon did impart — 

A list of trials with cuts he gave — 
“Too high, too low, too big!’ he raved. 


Smiles spread o’er the face of the man 
And in this wise his story ran: 
‘There is no reason I can see 

Why cuts too high or low should be; 


“You should use proper tools you know, 

For cuts too high, too large, too low, 

For they are made right to a hair 

If Challenge or Hoerner are brought to bear.’ 


’ 





UNION-LABEL MUSIC. 


The latest demand of the union labelers appears in the 
form of a circular letter addressed to all publishers and engrav- 
ers and printers of music, requesting them to put the union 
label on all music and all musical advertising matter. If 

this request is not complied with, an attempt will 











be made by the union musicians to enforce the 
demand, by instructing all union bands and 
orchestras to refuse, after a given time, to play 
any music which does not bear the union label. 
Nothing is said about compelling people to 
listen to union-label music and musicians. Sup- 
posing these should refuse, what then? Where 
is the end of this? If the composer and the pub- 
lisher must tag their music with a union tag, 
why not extend the same requirement to the poet 
and his poetry, the romance and the romancist? 
There is always the fearful possibility that the 
lyric at least may be set to music, and on the 
principle that no guilty non-unionist should be 
allowed to escape, our future Tennysons and 
Barry Cornwalls, as well as all the Beethovens 
and Wagners who may yet dare to live in a 
unionized universe, should be compelled to join 
the amalgamated society of tuneful teetotalers or 
get off the earth — Leslie’s Weekly. 


A CORRESPONDENCE course in proofreading, 











JACOBIE’S BACKING-STRIP-APPLYING MACHINE, 


conducted by F. Horace Teall, has been estab- 
lished by the Inland Printer Technical School. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We will receive want advertisements for THe INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, | each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the ** Situations Wanted ” department; or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of 
the other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to insure insertion in current number. The insertion 
of ads. received in Chicago later than the 18th of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. 








BOOKS. 





COST OF PRINTING—By F. W. Baltes. Presents a system of 

accounting which has been in successful operation for many years, 
is suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
errors, omissions or losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no 
work can pass through the ery without bay charged, and its actual 
cost in all details shown. 74 pages, 634 by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 





DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of design- 

ing and illustrating in connection with typography. Containing com- 
plete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for 
the beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, 
editor of the Art Student, and director of the Chautauqua Society of 
Fine Arts. 249 pages, cloth, $2.00 postpaid.. THE INLAND PRINTE R 
COMPANY. 


ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by 
the latest known methods, containing the historical review of the 
subject, full description of the tools and machinery required, and com- 





plete instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S. Par- 
tridge, editor * Electrotyping and Ste reotyping Department ” of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 150 pages, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. THE INLAND 


PRINTER COMP ANY. 
HINTS FOR YOUNG 





PRINTERS UNDER EIGHTY —A discussion 

of the cost of printing, by William A. Willard, a clear, concise sum- 
mary of an investigation into the cost of printing, which the writer 
believes was worth a thousand dollars to him; intended for the average 
busy printer who wants to get the meat of the question and get it 
quick; 50 cents postpaid. BYRON & WILLARD, Minneapolis, Minn. 





HINTS ON IMPOSI’ r TION, a handbook for printers, by T. B. Wiliams. 

This book is a thoroughly reliavie guide to the imposition of book 
forms, and shows in addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the 
sheet for each form, with concise instructions. oR chapters are 
devoted to ‘ Making” the margins. 96 pages, 6 inches, full 
leather, flexible, gold side stamp, $1.00. THE ixPAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 
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THE RUBAIYAT OF 


MIRZA-MEM’N — Published by Henry Olendorf 

Shepard, Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
The delicate imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern 
Rubaiyat, and there are new gems that give it high place in the estima- 
tion of competent critics. As a gift-book nothing is more appropriate. 
The binding is superb. The text is artistically set on white plate paper. 
lhe illustrations are half-tones from original paintings, hand-tooled. 
Size of book, 7% by 934. Art vellum cloth, combination white and 
purple or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, red or brown india o007e 
leather, $4.00; pocket edition, 3 by 534, 76 pages, bound in blue civth, 
lettered in gold on front and_ back, ~complete in every way except the 
illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive index, 50 cents. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING — A full and concise expla- 

nation of the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the 
printer and his patrons. Contains rules for punctuation and _ capitaliza- 
tion, style, marking proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, sizes of the 
untrimmed leaf, number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposi- 
tion, and much other valuable information not always at hand when 


wanted. 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


A BARGAIN AND RARE OPPORTUNITY COMBINED — The Con- 

stitutionalist, newspaper and job printing business and equipment, 
established in 1868 and continucusly conducted by founder to day of 
his death, December 29 last, since then conducted by the heirs and 
will be until sold; doing cash business of over $5,000 per year and 
same can be more than doubled by energetic, capable man; only paper 
and job office in best town in the county; only one other paper in 
county; exceptionally good business territory and healthy; first-class 
equipment worth more than price asked for all, which is $3,000 cash; 
building can be bought or leased. E. R. HOLLAND, Eminence, Ky. 


FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHED MODERN PRINTING PLANT, 
_ including copper-plate and steel die department, for sale in Chicago; 
incorporated; last year’s business amounted to $35,000. S 587 











FOR SALE — A complete small plant doing a high grade of special work 

in western New York; there is no better opportunity for a printer 
who wants to get into business; a partner with some capital might 
be taken. Write for full particulars. 5 579. 


FOR SALE CHE: AP One- half interest in Schussler patent ~combina- 

tion trip and truck, one-half interest Schussler patent ink distributing 
roll, and one-quarter interest Schussler patent distributing roll, with 
improvements thereon. FREDERICK B. STEVENSON, 306 Exchange 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. 





FOR SALE — Complete photoengraving plant. P. O. BOX 55, Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. 





PHOTOENGRAVING, by H. Jenkins, containing practical instructions 

for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone; with 
chapters on dry-plate development and half-tone colorwork. No pains 
have been spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has 
been avoided. No theories are advanced. Profuse examples show the 
varied forms of engraving, the three-color process being very beautifully 
uaeiak. with progressive proofs. Blue silk cloth, gold embossed. 
Revised edition, $2.00. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


THE PRACTICAL COLORIST, taught by correspondence, aids the 
ambitious, gives knowledge of technic, greater skill, larger income, 
joy in labor; investigate and you will buy. THE SHELDON PRESS, 


Burlington, V t 


PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley. Just what 
its name indicates. Compiled by a practical man, and said to be the 
most practical little book ever offered to the trade. 50 cents. THE 


INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING — Written by P. J. Lawlor 

and published under the name ‘* Embossing Made Easy.”’ We have 
had this book thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and added a 
chapter on cylinder-press embossing. Contains instructions for emboss- 
ing by the various methods applicable to ordinary job presses, for ma- 
king dies from various materials readily obtained by every printer; also 
for etching dies on zinc. There are cuts of the necessary tools, and a 
diagram showing the operation of the dies when put on the press. 75 
cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 














PRE SSWORK — A manual of practice for printing pressmen and press- 
room apprentices, by William J. Kelly. The only complete and 
authentic work on the subject ever published. New and enlarged edi- 
tion, containing much valuable information not in previous editions. 
Full cloth, 140 pages, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRINTERS AND ADVERTISING SOLICITORS — Send 6 cents for 

sample copies ‘ A Political Text-book for American Citizens,” 
a 40-page vest-pocket compilation of political information and statistics 
which can be sold advertisers and politicians anywhere in United States 
during campaign; will print these to order, or furnish insides folded, 
ready for covering, for Democratic, Republican or Non-Partisan adver. 
tising. Write now. RED BOOK PRESS, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


PROCESS YEAR BOOK — We have but six copies of the 1903 book 

on hand; order at once if you wish to secure one; a_magnificent 
book, worth many times the price asked, $2.00. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 











FOR SALE — First-class equinped newspaper and job office in a northern 
Oklahoma university town; price $1,800; sample copies furnished. 

S 589. 

FOR SALE — One of the best paying weekly newspaper plants in the 
State of North Dakota; official county paper; legal notices; other 

business reason for selling; Republican paper; a snap if taken soon. 

SHARP & SHARP, Bowbells, N. 


FOR SALE — Only newspaper and job printing plant in thriving Indiana 

town of 1, 300; good equipment with steam fixtures; gross receipts 
$3,000 to $3,500 per year; a money maker, and will bear investigation; 
other interests demand our attention, and $2,000 cash will buy plant if 
taken at once. S 565. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE — On very favorable terms, a well-equipped 

printing office in central Massachusetts, two cylinders (one a four- 
roller), two jobbers (a Colt’s Armory and a Gordon), power cutter, 
stitcher and electric motor, good assortment of display and job type, 
well equipned with stanus, cabinets, stones and material; owner not a 
practical printer, and engaged in other business which takes all his 
time, but is interested in seeing the office kept running; to the right 
party will make most favorable terms; small amount down, balance on 
mortgage; will furnish several thousand dollars’ worth of printing per 
year; already has several large contracts and a good run on small work. 
Apply, with references, to S 590. 














FOR SALE — Owing to removal from State, I will sell one-half interest 

in the iarge printing and bookbinding business of S. B. Newman & 
Co., the Old Reliable Printers of Knoxville, Tennessee; yearly business, 
$50, ooo. WM. S. TEALL, Knoxville, Tenn. 





LARGE LIST of desirable money-producing plants; easy to sell news- 

paper offices if listed with CENTRAL NEWSPAPER EXCHANGE, 
Waldron, Mich. 
LOS ANGELES, 


easy terms to right parties; 
attention. S 354. 


MAN WITH A LINOTYPE —I own a Linotype, and will move it 
to the most business-like proposition. which presents itself; it is a 





CALIFORNIA — Well-equipped job plant for sale on 
other business requiring owner’s entire 








two-letter machine with complement of borders and several sizes otf 
matrices. S 603. 
REPUBLICAN WEEKLY, in best oil town in West Virginia; good 


job plant; cheap, easy terms. BOX 38, Salem, W. Va. 





Knife Grinder 


THE BLACKHALL MEG. CO., 12 Lock St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





Machines sent on thirty days’ trial to responsible parties. 
Hinterested, write us. 


Complete Bindery outfits. 





SIM PLE—AUTOMATIC—GUARANTEED 
Using Emery Wheels Arranged for lVet or Dry Grinding. 
NOTE— Sizes given are for length of knife (not width of cutter). 
Style E —To stand on bench. Dry grinding only. 26-in. $50, 32-in. $55, 38-in. $60. 
Style A — With iron stand. Wet or dry grinding. 26-in. $75, 32-in. $85, 38-in. $90, 
44-in. $100, 54-in. $115, 60-in. $150. With water attachment, $10 extra. 
Style C—Extra heavy. Wet and dry grinding, 54-in. $185, 60-in. $185, 75-in. $205, 
90-in. $225. 

















FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 
COTTRELL FLAT BED PERFECTING PRESS, bed 


form rollers, speed 1,600 perfected sheets per hour, 





33. by 45, four 
shifting tympan, 





air springs, hinged roller frames, rebuilt, in perfect order, price ~e 
low. C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO., 41 Park Row, New York, N. 
FOR EXCHANGE — Harris press, style E-1, envelope and card, in per- 


press; must be 


DASSORI, 


fect condition, for standard make four-roller cylinder 
in first-class condition; difference will be paid in cash. F. J. 
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fish- 
cost 
for further pz urticulars 


assortment of hunting, 
only once; 


TS FOR SALE — Large 
pictures; have been used 


LF-TONE CU 
ing, yachting and outdoor 
15 cents per inch, will sell for cents per inch; 


address TILTON PUBLISHING CO., 63 Kilby Mass. 
HARRIS PRESS FOR SALE — We have for sale at a bargain one 

Harris automatic press and attachments, one Mystic Star paper-cutter, 
one two horse-power Lundell motor, and one one-half horse-power Brown- 


HALF- 





street, Boston, 








ing motor; Harris press not used over thirty days; make an offer. 

5 586. 

be” 3 FOR SALE — 4,500 Ibs. ten-point roman, with quads, but no 
ts; 100 double galleys, brass-lined; all practically good as new. 

ST ANDARD OIL. CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





1 piano instruction for print- 


WANTED — To exchange a full course it 
516 Kimball Hall, 


se 
CHICAGO PIANO COLLEGE, 




















108 Park Row, New York city. ing. Chicago. 
FOR SALE—A Mentges folding machine in first-class condition, suit- $100 BUYS Linotype magazine; $15 for font single-letter, eight-point, 
able for newspaper work; a bargain”; will be sold at once. old-style matrices. J. NELSON, 440 Forty-fourth street, Brook- 
Address all communications to THE WOOD-WEAVER PRINTING CO., lyn, N. Y 
227 Ohio street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
FOR SALE — Addressograph and cabinet in perfect condition, $25 f. o. HELP WANTED. 
b. Chicago. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 





Gordon .and thirty-five 
a bar- 


FOR SALE — Job outfit consisting of 8 by 12 
fonts of type; everything nearly new and in good condition; 
gain for cash. S 6209. 





FOR SALE — 807 — 43 by 56 Century Campbell press, 4 rollers, front 











delivery, fine condition; 

299 — 25 ‘by 30 2-revolution Cott,ell press, 2 rollers, table distri- 
sution, air springs, rebuilt: 

823 — 45 by fo 2 un Campbell press, 4 rollers, front delivery, 
vege distribution, wire springs, extra Sane press; 

827 — 3 y 52 2-revolution Campbell job and book press, 4 rollers, 
tole. daurinution, wire springs, front delivery: 

828 — 23 by 30 2-revolution Campbell press, 2 rollers, rack, screw 


and table distribution, wire springs, front delivery; 
834 — 35 by 52 2-revolution Cottrell press, 4 rollers, rack, cam and 
table distribution, air springs, rear delivery. 
Every machine guaranteed to be thoroughly rebuilt and in first-class con- 
dition; all these machines, and many others, can be seen at BRON- 











SON’S, 54 N. Clinton st., second floor, between West Lake and Fulton 

sts., Chicago. 

FOR SALE CHEAP — One Brown folder, New Monarch style, range 
14 by 20 to 37 by 50, first-class condition; a be sold.at once to 

_, P eae for larger machine. GREE LEY PRINTERY OF ST. 

LOL 

FOR SALE — Emmerich & Vonderlehr bronzing Peso gg secondhand, 
25 by 36, four years old,.in good condition. S 578, care New York 


Office Inland Printer. 





FOR SALE — Harris er a card and envelope press; used three 
__months; a bargain. We HOL LANDS, Ann Arbor, Mich. 








FOR. SALE - Linotype. motor, Lundell,’ for 115 volts direct current, 
one- fourth horse-power, ok 650, as a as new, ready to attach. 

§ 431. 

FOR SALE — New high-speed Whitlock two-revolution press with Peer- 


less folder attached; has been used less than one year; size of bed 
39 by 52 inches; will take a seven-column quarto; capacity, 2,000 com- 
plete papers per hour; just the press for a large weekly or semi-weekly, 
or daily with less than five rome circulation; must be sold at once to 
—_ room for perfecting press)s GENEVA PRINTING CO., Geneva, 





FOR SALE — One_ blank-book 
paper-box sawing combined; 
tion; for further information address OMAHA PTG. 
FOR SALE 
printing-press; 


sawing machine for edition work and 
used about one month and in Ar condi- 
CO., Omaha, Neb. 





Campbell ‘* Economic,” two-revolution, four-rcller 


oe four Cinideenealh air springs, front delivery, extra 
set of roller stocks; size 43 by 3514; in good condition; will be sold 
at a low figure on easy monthly payments with proper security: for 
any further particulars address LEWIS S. GRAHAM, 304 Cora Bldg., 
New Orleans, La. 


FOR SALE — One Campbell press, bed 40 by 52 inches, four form 

rollers, front deliverv, has all necessary fixtures, now doing ge 
work; want to put in faster press; write for more information; can be 
gotten at vour own price if moved by Sept. 15. B. J. BILLINGS, 
Paducah, Ky. 


FOR SALE — One 34-inch 











Seybold paper-cutting machine, one extra 


knife; the machine can be seen in daily use in our factory and is 
just as good as new; only reason for selling is we must have larger 
machine; machine cost $400. THE SHAW-WALKER CO., Muskegon, 
Mich. 





FOR SALE — Six and one-half by nine Baltimore jobber, with throw-off 
and power pulleys, price $30; also three horse-power 229-volt Sprague 
motor. BURKE & JAMES, 118 W. Tackson Blvd., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Six Wetter 
to one; never been 
STATESMAN, Marshall, 


FOR SALE — Two sets matrices — nine-point DeVinne, two-letter, with 
antique head-letter; these matrices are practically new, having been 





sale slip numbering machines from fifty down 
usec price, $6.00 delivered; great bargain. 
Mich. 





extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with the Inland 
Printer Employment E xchange, and it will reach all employers sezking 
help in any department. Situaticns were secured during the past. month 
for the following: Operator-machinists, 4; job printer, 1; Linotype 
operators, 2; foremen, 7; superintendents, 4; all-round men, 6; book- 
binders, solicitor, 1; salesmen, 2; advertising managers, 2; ad. writer, 
1; stoneman, 1; photoengravers, 3; pressmen, 5; reporter, 1; electro- 
typer, 1: manager, 1. Registration fee, $1; mame remains on list until 
situation is secured; blanks sent on request. Address THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 
IF YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT (in the printing line) I can get it 
for you, no matter where located; enclose stamp for my booklet; 
it will post you fully. ROBERT DAWSON, 620 Eberlee block, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. 














Artists and Designers. 


LETTERER — One accustomed to sign 
state experience and salary. . 





GOOD 
good, steady job; 


ARTIST, poster 
work; 
WANTED — A strictly 
class artist on mechanical work. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


and 
566 





first- 
co., 


first-class commercial artist, also a strictly 
STAFFORD ENGRAVING 





Compositors. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL EXPERT WANTED, to supervise the production of 
original type effects in a large line of high- grade advertising circulars; 

state age, education, experience and salary. S 597. 

WANTED — Two first-class union job printers who thoroughly under- 
stand stonework; none others need apply; steady positions for right 

parties. S 621. 











Editors and Reporters. 
daily 





WANTED — Newspaper correspondents; newspapers pay well for 








news and stories; energetic mer and women earn $25 to $50 per 
month from the start, at home, in this fascinating work. WESTE RN 
PRESS BUREAU, Topeka, Kan. 
Engravers. 
A PHOTOGRAPHER, mechanically inclined, and capable of both wet 
and dry plate work, as well as half-tone; to the right party good 


salary and permanent place assured. S 602. 


PHOTOENGRAVER, who is familiar with all branches, to take charge 
of a small shop in a Southern city. S 561. 








WANTED — Young man that has had some experience in retouching 
photos; a |_ good chance to work up. S 616. 





Estimators and Solicitors. 
WANLED Man of experience, who understands estimatine stock, 
printing, etc., and knows how to handle customers; good position with 
great opportunities; one of the best printing-houses in the country. 


S 622. 











v7 1, good jobwork estimator, with bookkeeping 

“experience, eon country office; young man preferred; must be sober 

and industrious and furnish good references. NEWSPAPER WORK, 
care Minnesota Type Foundry, St. Paul, Minn. 








Inkmakers. 





WANTED — Superintendent for printing-ink works making a specialty 
of process inks; an exceptional opportunity for a capable and practical 








man who thoroughly understands every phase of manufacture; position 
permanent and profitable to right party. S 612. 
Miscellaneous. 

A CREDIT SCHOLARSHIP gives you an education on credit; we trust 

you for tuition unzil course has been fully completed; take a course 
in either advertising, illustrating. journalism, proofreading, electrical 
engineering, business correspondence, stenography, bookkeeping, show- 
card writing, English branches, and pay when satisfied. Write for credit 


INSTI- 











used only a_few times; original cost. $65 per font; will sell at $45. scholarship, mentioning subject desired. CORRES PONDENCE 
GENEVA PRINTING CO., Geneva, N. TUTE OF AMERICA, Scranton, Pa. 
9 
PRINTS IESSNER’S IMPERIAL GOLD INK 
Not made for anything but Plated and Coated Stock. 
BRIG HT Careful printers using this Gold Ink on Plated and Coated Stock can do work equal 


Rich Gold, . 


GOLD 


(See Insert December, 1903 ) 





- « $3.00 per Ib. 
Pale Gold, . . . 3.00 = 
Copper, ... . 3.00 7 
Aluminum, .. 4.00 “ 











to Dry Bronzing. Printed specimens furnished on application. 


T. RIESSNER 


57 Gold Street, NEW YORK 


Put up in 
¥% and 1 pound 
tin cans. 


Ly 
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HELP WANTED. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





Operators and Machinists. 





OPE R: \’ rORS — Non- union, strictly first-class s and reliable; 
Apply P. ‘0. BOX 859, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED — Operator-machinist. or operator with some knowledge of 
machine, in Eastern city of 10,000; union and sober; preferably 
single. S 608. 


LINOTYPE, 


big salaries to right men. 








Pressmen. 





union, scale $20; must be a pusher 


WANTED —A cylinder pressman; 
PERKINS BROS. CO., 


_ and capable of doing all classes of work. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 





Proofreaders. 





PROOFREADER — In addition to our present force we have position 

for an experienced proofreader, one who is rapid, accurate and tasty 
in arranging work of a commercial nature. THE DORSEY PRINTING 
CO., Dallas, Texas. 


REV VISE PROOFREADER WANTED — We are in need of a first-class 

printer proofreader who is thoroughly competent to revise forms for 
the presses in our printing department; he must be thoroughly familiar 
with the margins of books and have handled work of this kind hereto- 
fore; steady position to the right man. Inquire Printing Department 
EVENING WISCONSIN CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Salesmen. 
blank-books, stationery and 


state experience fully in applying; 
& work. S 38 











lithographing 
don’t 
7. 


WANTED — Man to sell 
to county and bank trade; 
apply unless you have made a success of this particu 





Superintendents and Foremen. 





WANTE D — Foreman job printing office, who has ability to lay out 
modern and artistic work, and who can manage modern office advan- 
tageously. S617. 
WANTED — MANAGER — State qualifications, salary and references. 
564. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 


DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland 

Printer Employment Exchange has lists of available employes for all 
departments, which are furnished free of charge. The following are 
now listed with us, seeking employment: Superintendents or foremen, 
19; job printers, 19; pressmen, 14; bookbinders, 5; all-round men, 
7; machinist-operators, 10; linotype operators, 14; linotype machinists, 
2; proofreaders, 4; solicitors, estimators or salesmen, 3; compositor. 
1; ad. writer, 1; managers, 10: advertising managers, 6; ad. men, 
93 weg «gael Fad electrotypers, - | agg ome 7; editors, 4; 
reporter, 1; tists or cartoonist make-ups, 3; stonemen, 2. 
Address THE INLAND PRINTE R- ‘COMPANY, Chicago. 


IF YOU WANT EMPLOYES (in the printing line) I can get them 
for you, no matter where located; write tip large list of applicants 
ROBERT DAWSON, 620 Eberlee Block, 








from all parts of the country. 
Fort Smith, Ark. 





All-round Men. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Engravers. 





ETCHER, half-tone on copper, a good all- round man; long experi- 
68. ~ 


ence both East and West. ‘'S 5 


POSITION WANTED as_ superintendent or general manager of an 
engraving plant. C. H. MILLS, 271 Sheridan avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


SITUATION WANTED—A man of business tact, intelligence and 

executive ability, seeks position as superintendent or general manager 
of an engraving plant; capable of taking full charge; highest references 
furnished on application. 613. 


Operators and Machinists. 














COMPE TENT 
Pacific coast preferred; 
CONKL IN, Stockton, Cal. 
LINOTYPE MACHINIST — Book or news; S 29. 
LINOTYPE MACHINIST, with twelve years’ experience, wishes change 
of position; experienced in handling large plants, both book and 
news. 5 594, care New York Office _ Inland Printer. 


LINOTYPE 
sand to fifty thousand minion (eight hours) ; 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR wants permanent situation; 
married, sober and reliable, union. R. H. 





references, union. 





OPERATOR desires situation in West; can | do forty thou- 
can care for machine; 














married, sober, steady, union. S 478. 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR, long experience, strictly first-class mechanic, 
speedy printer, proofreader, temperate, trustworthy, married. S 609. 

WANTED — By young lady, position as Linotype operator; first-class, 
union. S283. ote ae. 

WANTED eight years’ experience 


- Situation, by a machinist-operator; 
on machines; steady, sober, reliable. S 630. 





Pressmen. 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN, eight years’ experience, temperate, married, 
desires permanent position. Address, stating wages paid, F. J. S. 
444 Perkins street. Akron, Ohio. 


DUPLEX PRESSMAN 
sober, steady, reliable, 


PRESSMAN — Fourteen yezrs’ Hoe and Scott rotary 
and cylinders; foreman seven years; S 607. 


PRESSMAN, sober, reliable, in habit of working every day, experienced 
in book, job and half-tcne work. S 563. 


PRESSMAN wants a steady job on cylinder ‘or job press; 





Competent Duplex pressman desires change; 
married. S 599. 








experience on 
machinist and erector. 








first-class. 





SITUATION WANTED by half-tone cylinder pressman; high-grade. 
125. 
SIFUATION WANT over eighteen years’ experience 
all kinds presses and work; S 557. 


WANTED — A position by a first-class platen and_cylinder pressman. 
WALTER CAVELL, 125 Mount Auburn street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Rulers. 





TED, by pressman; 
non-unicn. 











RULER — Young man, married, twelve years’ experience as ruler and 
forwarder, — position with reliable, progressive firm; references 
furnished. 606. 





Salesmen. 


FIRST-CLASS PRINTING PRESS SALESMAN would like to hear 
from good firms; Ar all-round practical man. S$ 525. 








ALL-ROUND PRINTER, age twenty-seven, ten years’ experience, best 
references, teetotaler; keeps up-to-date; country weekly or small 





daily, Indiana or Michigan preferred; also do editorial work; wages 
reasonable. S 614. 
AN ALL-ROUND PRACTICAL PRINTER desires a change; climatic 


do estimates; sober, reliable, married; 


S 585. 
SITUATION WANTED by good all-round job, ad. and make- a man; 
also by good Simplex operator and all-round printer. S 575 


conditions the reason; can 
references and samples if desired. 





Superintendents and Foremen. 





FOREMANSHIP by aall- round printer and pressman; either news or 
job office; twenty years’ experience, eight as foreman, union, refer- 
ences. S 472. 


PRACTICAL PRINTER thirty-three years old, seventeen years’ experi- 

ence, desires situation as foreman, proofreader or superintendent; 
temperate; can furnish references; familiar with newspaper and job 
office management.  S 620. 











YOUNG MAN with fifteen years’ experience at printing business in_all 

its branches desires position with daily or weekly in any capacity; 
prefers the country newspaper business; and is also a good Linotype 
operator; can take charge and knows how to manage men; references 
given. S 628. 





Artists and Designers. 





ARTIST — An 


sober and reliable. 


all-round commercial artist desires a change; steady, 


S573. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





WANTED — A secondhand Hoe or Royle beveling machine. PERKINS 
BROS. CO., Sioux City, Iowa. 

WANTED — A secondhand Linotype, one that has had no FIRE experi- 
ence. B. J. HAWKES, 374 Broome street, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED — Kidder press, secondhand, for roll paper. 











ea Bs 








DESIGNER wants position; 


some 
engraving house experience; I. 


stuaied at Art Academy, Chicago; 
wants to rise in profession. $57 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








YOUNG DECORATIVE ARTIST AND DESIGNER, good letterer, 
__now employed, wants change of position. § 122. 
Bookbinders. 





BINDERY FOREMAN OR SUPERINTENDENT by thoroughly experi- 








enced, reliable, all-round man, September 1; South preferred; refer- 
ences. A. K. D., 292 Franklin, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Compositors. 
AMBITIOUS YOUNG PRIN TER wants position in daily office; gaod 


ad. man, strictly sober. ‘*‘ AMBITIOUS,” 19 Board Trade, Savannah, 


za. 


COMPOSITOR, high-class display man, is open for engagement with 

a modern print-shop, where high- class work is the rule rather than 
the exception; Middle Atlantic States preferred. E. B. F., 316 Liberty 
street, Jacksonville, Fla. 


SITUATION WANTED — Job and 
position in good country town. J. L. 
Angola, N. Y. 








all-round printer wants steady 
BURDEN, care W. S. Dennis, 





UP-TO-DATE ad. 
States. 


and job man wants situation in Middle or Southern 
S 604. 








A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces 

the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of 
being ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type 
and costs no more "than papier-maché: also two engraving methods 
costing only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in 
stereo metal from drawings made on cardboard; new stereo half-tone 
engraving method, no eee 4 for $1. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 
Thirty-third street, New York, N. Y. 


ABSOLUTELY UNLIMITED TIME COURSE on thoroughly over- 

hauled machines with entirely new equipment of matrices makes the 
New York Linotype School the mecca for printers who desire to become 
thoroughly competent, successful Linotype operator-machinists; we cheer- 
fully furnish, for communication, names and addresses of graduates who 
will vouch for the statement that no learner leaves this school dis- 
satisfied; our learners’ success is our best advertisement; “stay as long 
as you like’; our new booklet and further particulars upon request. 
CHAS. E. GEHRING, Founder and Instructor, 324 East Twenty-third 
street, New York. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 

process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos, are easily and 
quickly made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process. 
9 All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and 
specimens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 


DON’T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY of learning Linotype manipula- 

tion; dummy keyboard, movable keys and spacebar familiarize student 
with keys and touch; illustrated circulars freee AMERICAN LINO 
TYPO CO., 7-8 Chatham square, New York. 


GUSTAV JAHN, Berlin S. W. 68, Germany “(printer by trade), repre- 
senting Sigmund Ullman Company, New York, and Koenig & Bauer, 

Wurzburg, is desirous of undertaking agencies for American novelties 

relative to the graphic trades. 

LEAD LEAF EMBOSSING COMPOSITION — Requires no heating or 


melting; comes in thin sheets or plates ready to paste on tympan, will 
last for many thousand impressions, and will not break down on fine 











lines; $1 per pound, postpaid, or send cents in stamps or coin for 
1%4-pound sample. LEAD LEAF EMB¢ »SSING CO., 56 Bayne street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








LEARN LINO’ rYPE AT 


bar made of best spring brass, 


HOME — Thaler keyboard; keys and space- 
have similar action to regular Mer- 


genthaler a brags bes treatise by ; expert, “Hints on Keyboard ry Pye 
tion; How to Acquire Speed,” given free with each baad $3.5 
eee THALER KEY BARD CO., 453A O street, N. W., W addi 
ton, 





SPACEBANDS TO SCHUYLER 


Chicago; returned in ten days 


SEND YOUR BROKEN LINOTYPE 
REPAIR WORKS, 139 Laflin street, 
good as new; 30 cents each. 


STEREOTYPE PAPER, prepared ready for use, for finest jobs, 
factured by FRIEDRICH SCHREINER, Plainfield, N. J. 
for stamps. 





manu- 
Samples 





WANTED — Names and addresses of manufacturers of all kinds of 
supplies and goods for rubber stamp makers. STATESMAN, Mar- 
shall, Mich. 


WE HAVE A NUMBER of three-color plates suitable for calendars; if 
interested will send proofs on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. S615. 


PRINTER 


for samples and particulars of its service “ BLO i a | ERS 
of monthly color cuts and suggestions for 
Fol IN NGBO GLUING MACHINES, all sizes; also 


SUIT BOX CREASING MACHINES 
733 South Clinton St. \WFTE ON PAPER BOX MACHINERY CO. 


best made. Prices reduced. 
Chicago, Ill. 
e The Best and 
Peerless Padding Glue 7e:2:5.3: 
Always Flexible. Pure White. Tough. Quick Drying. Never Sticky. 


Don’t Mould. Samples and prices on application. 
CLELAND CHEMICAL CO., 115-117 Nassau Street, New York. 








who wish to advertise their business 
in a way that has ‘“‘ made good” for a 
eat many printers, should write THE 











For Cgneeet Binder 
A Superior Glue (are ng 
Ground and ee Packed in small barrels. Ten cents a pound, delivered 
north of the Ohio (east of the Mississippi River). Order to-day. 


MIDLAND GLUE CO., 955-6 Monadnock Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A POT OF GLUE 


and a brush are all that’s necessary for making the best pads — if our 
Padding Glue is in the pot. 

The highest grade materials obtainable, and over eleven years’ 
experience in mixing them, gives our glue a quality possessed by no 
other, JUST FRY TT. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 35-37 Frankfort St., NEW YORK 











New York Engravers | Supply : 
HDFarquhar, Propr. -~2 

168 Church St.,CorReade St., NewYork. : LW. A 
EVERYTHING ZENGRAVER) [7 (As 


«xr THE PROCESS TICKLER @+"* 
































Whe VAN BIBBEREROUUERscO bas 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 







We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
WE MAKE system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
THE BEST ond = solid, perfect rollers by the best 
rmulas, 
THAT CAN 


Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
address in writing or shipping. 


; BE MADE 





THE INLAND PRINTER 
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PICTUSES 


= | 6 MOUNTED WITH 


HIGGINS’ 
PHOTO 
MOUNTER 




















| Have an excellence peculiarly their own. The best results 
are only produced by the best methods and means — the best 
results in photograph, poster and other mounting can only 
be attained by using the best mounting paste — 


HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER 


( Excellent novel Brush with each Jar.) 





At Dealers in Photo Supplies, Artists’ Materials 
and Stationery. 





A 3-02. jar prepaid by mail for 30 cts., or circulars free from 


: CHAS. M. HIGGINS 6& CO., Mfrs. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth St. } BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. U.S.A. 
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IE can teach you to make En- 
gravings like the illustrations 
presented in this magazine, and 

they command high prices. The men 

who produce this kind of work never 

have’ any difficulty in securing salar- 

ies at from $20 to $50 per week. 

ae i ‘We have the only college of Photo- 

ATTEND THE Engraving in America. Terms easy 
2 and living inexpensive. 

BISSELL 


WRITE FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG 


Bissell College ¥ 
Photo Engraving 
83x Wabash Ave. 
Effingham, Illinois 
In connection with the Illingis College of 
Photography. 














Are backed by the broad guarantee that absolutely 
protects the purchaser against faults or breakage due 
to construction or material used. Its liberal terms 
are made possible by the experience of years, which 
have established the success of the Olds patents. 
STATIONARY ENGINES, 
PORTABLE ENGINES, 
Our new Illustrated Catalogue sent on request. 


OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE WORKS 
230 RIVER STREET LANSING, MICH. 


2 To 100 H.P. 
8To 35 H.P. 


Gas and 
Gasoline 
Engines 











arbon Paper 


20 Sample ‘Sheets, 8x 12, Gratis | 











Each sheet is properly labeled. Samples, including pen, pencil and typewriter carbons, 
coated on one or both sides, are warranted non-smutting. Send for them with our price 
folder of sixty kinds. Our discount will secure your order. 


Whitfield Carbon Paper Works 
123 Liberty Street New York City 












THE INLAND PRINTER 
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eevee nat a Durant Counter 


must be attached to the press you ordered? 


e020 
BAU REE MES ge 


/ 
When a DURANT COUNTER comes with 
a press, for then you Know the press-builder 
has used the best material. 

















This burlesque by E. R. Tyrrell on a well-known trade-mark, 
having brought a number of requests for the picture in colors 
without advertising matter, we have prepared a few of the illustra- 
tions in three colors, printed on heavy card, 6 x 1014 inches. Sent, 
postpaid, to any address on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


The Henry O. Shepard Co., 120-130 Sherman St., Chicago 








LINO LUBRICATION 


To make channels, spacebands and matrices 
perfectly smooth and bright, apply 


Dixon’s Special Graphite No. 635 


Booklet and sample on request. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














OUR NEW 640 PAGE CATALOGUE No.3! SHOWING 


I5000 STOCK CUTS 


$s now ready. It contains cuts suitable for every business and 
trade—cuts for letter heads, envelopes and business cards, comic 
illustrations, etc. etc.,alsoan immense line for the priuters’ especial 
use. Sent prepaid to printers and publishers for 25c., which may 
be deducted from first $2.00 order 


E HAWTIN ENGRAVING COMPA 


ENGRAVERS & ELECTROTYPERS 


47-553 FIFTH AVE. CHICAGO. 





$11.95 FIREPRO 


Sil 95 buys this 300-pound guaranteed 
° Fireproof Safe, highest grade, 
heavy wrought steel continuous plate con- 
struction, fitted with genuine Yale triplex 
3-tumbler combination lock ; best workman- 
ship throughout, positively the equal of safes 
that sell at $20.00 to $25.00. Dimensions: 
Outside, 24 x 1456 x 1656 inches; inside, 
12x 8'xginches. Has one 5 x 4-inch cash 
box with fine lock; one 3 x 4-inch drawer; 
one 3% x 4-inch pigeonhole; one 12 x 3%- ‘4 
inch book space. Just the safe for small 


merchants and offices. 4 
$23 95 BUYS THIS 875-POUND 
° HIGHEST GRADE FIRE- 
PROOF SAFE (guaranteed). Equipped 
with genuine Yale unpickable, triplex, 
combination lock ; finest construction 
throughout. Dimensions: Outside 
measure, 3734 x 24 x 2234 inches. In- 
side measure, 203% x 15 x 13 inches. 
Arrangement of cabinet work: One 
6 x 43%4-inch iron cash box with high 
grade lock, with two flat keys; one 
3.x 434-inch drawer with knob, two 
2% x 44-inch pigeonholes ; one 3 x 434-inch pigeon- 
,, hole; one large book space, 1434 x 9% inches; one 
small book space, 1434 x 434 inches. A BIG BARGAIN 
FOR ANY STORE, OFFICE, FACTORY, SHOP OR HOTEL. 
etter your name or firm name in gold over door free of charge if 
requested. You can send us your order for either one of these safes with the 
understanding that we will return your money and pay freight charges both 
ways if you are not pleased or do not consider you have received a wonderful 
bargain and saved about one-half in price. 

For large illustrations and descriptions of our complete line of safes, 
including our massive heavy wall single and double door safes at $15.60 up to 
$102.00, for detailed explanation of our method of fireproofing, heavy con- 
struction, how we make our safes heavier, stronger and better than others, 
how we can sell the highest grade safes it is possible to build for about one-half 
the prices all other dealers ask, for our great 30-day free trial offer, 
explanation of our binding guarantee, our money refund offer, for freight rates, 
for our liberal terms of shipment, write for our Free Safe Catalogue. Cut this 
ad. out and mail to us and the complete SAFE CATALOGUE and our WONDERFUL 
MONEY SAVING SAFE PROPOSITION WILL BE SENT BY RETURN MAIL. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, in. 














Drawing for Printers 


By ERNEST KNAUFFT, 


Editor of The Art Student, and Director of the 
Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE ART OF DESIGNING 
and illustrating in connection with typography, ——— 
complete instructions, fully illustrated, for the beginner as wel 

as the more advanced student, which will enable any one who has a 
desire to learn drawing, whether connected with the printing craft or 
not, to become as paaietent in the art as it is possible to be through 
the study of books. Full cloth; 240 pages; over too illustrations. 











THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


116 Nassau STREET, 0 120-130 SHERMAN ST. 
New YORK CHICAGO 














Help the Circulation 
of your = 
Paper 


There are 500 valuable 
ideas and suggestions, col- 
lated from the experiences 
of publishers everywhere, 
in the new pamphlet by 
Charles M. Krebs, entitled 
‘*Gaining a Circulation.’’ 
Its sixty pages are full of 
helpful methods of building 
up papers of every kind. 
The first part is devoted to 
miscellaneous suggestions, 
in some instances a single 
idea brought forth being 
worth the price of the book. 
The other part includes 
** Special Features,’’ ‘‘ At- a 

















tracting Attention,’’ ‘‘Con- 
tests,’’? ‘‘The Coupon of 
Exchange Value,’’ ‘‘ Soliciting Subscribers,’’? ‘‘ Sample Copies,’’ 
** Advertising Other Publications,’’ ‘‘ Clubbing Lists,’’ ‘* Combi- 
nations,’’ ‘* Reductions and Special Concessions,’’ ‘‘ Premiums,’’ 
*‘ Gifts,’’ ‘‘ Special Editions,’’ etc., the plans of successful publica- 
tions being fully described. You should have this work. 








Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


116 Nassau St.. New York. 130 Sherman St., Chicago 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 





AN EFFECTIVE BROWN 
ADDED TO THE CELEBRATED 


STRATHMORE DECKLE EDGE 
“BOOK 8 COVER PAPERS. 


ANTIQUE AND LINEN FINISHES, 
_ THREE SIZES - SIX WEIGHTS. 


> WRITE FOR 
NEW SAMPLE BOOK 
TO AGENTS . 
ase MANUFACTURERS. 

















MANUFACTURED 


"MITTINEAGUE, PAPER. COMPANY. 


H.A.MOSES, PRES. & TREAS. 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS. U.S.A. 


DONT FAIL. TO INSPECT OUR EXHIBIT {IN THE LIBERAL ARTS BLDG.- 
WHEN. AT THE FAIR. WE ARE. THE ONLY ‘PAPER. MILE EXHIBITORS. 








Strathmore Derkle Edge Book and Cover 


a a in stork by at shabetesiasr dealers: 


a 








Miller, Sloan & Wright, 67 Duane St., New York City 
I. N. Megagree & Co., Philadelphia 
The Paper Mills’ Co., ws Chicago 
The Whitaker Paper Co., Cincinnati 
A. Zellerbach & Sons, San Francisco 
- Los Angeles . 
- . Tileston.& Livermore, ©: . Boston 
Carter, Rice & Co., | bite a ee ie 
Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore 
E. Morrison Paper Co., Washington 
Troy Paper Co., Troy, N. Y. 

* Hudson Valley Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. . 
J. & F. B. Garrett, Syragusey’ N.Y. 
Alling & Cory, Buffalo 

* Pittsburgh 
R. H. ‘Fhompson Co., Rochester 
Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co., Cleveland © 
Central Ohio Paper Co., : Columbus - 
Louisville Paper Co., Louisville - 
Detroit Paper Co., Detroit 
C. P. Lesh Paper Co., ; Indianapolis - 
Beacon Paper Co., St. Louis 
John Leslie Paper Co., Minneapolis 
Kansas City Paper House, Kansas City, Mo. 
A. G. Elliot Paper Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Carter, Rice & Co.,; Denver, Col. ~~ 
Lambert Paper Co., - » Salt Lake City © 
H. N. Richisiond Paper Co. = Seattle 
; Tacoma _ 





New Haven Paper Co., New Haven, Ct. 
Brown Bros. Co., Toronto 
Buntin-Reid Co., ee 
Pacific Paper Co., oes : Portland; Ore.. 








Fureign Novis 


G. F. Smith & Son, Ltd., 60, Aldermanbury, London, E. C. 
10 and 11 North Chureh Side, Hull, Eng. 
Vienna, Austria, Alois Ebeseder, Opernring 9. 
Rudolph Meyer, Amsterdam, Holland, Ceintuurbaan 123. 
Gumaelius & Komp, : Stockholm, Sweden. 
Middows Bros., 73 Clarence St., Sidney, N. 8. Ww. 
U. S. Paper Export Assn., Whitehall Bldg., Battery Pl, New York id 
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HE history of great inventions and improvements 
in printing machinery is simply the record of the 
demand for them. With the rapid growth of publica- 
tions of all kinds and enormous circulations there has 
always come the improved printing machinery to make 
it possible to handle the output easily and economically. 
The C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. have aided the printer 
and held his confidence in these matters for nearly fifty 
years—WHAT A SPLENDID RECORD.—Dur- 
ing all this time thousands of Cottrell Presses shipped 
all over the World, have met every demand for increased 
production and superior press-work—FIFT Y YEARS 

of press building—FIFT Y YEARS 

of wisely watching what printers 

wanted and needed—FIFTY 

YEARS of inventive experience and 

skill have trained and qualified us as 

the leading Printing Press Manufac- 

turers in the World today. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


NEW YORK WESTERLY CHICAGO 
R.1. 


= LIN 









































N.Y. 
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SCOTT PRINTING PRESSES 


FOR 


Lithographers, Printers and Publishers 














Lithographers 


THE SCOTT One and Two Color Lithographic Rotary 
Aluminum Presses are standard machines. The illustration 
shows the Scott new style fast running Lithographic Press, with 
printed-side-up delivery. There is no delivery cylinder, fly- 
sticks or cords to smut the sheets. Send for catalogue. 








Printers 


THE SCOTT Two-Revolution Press is made for high-grade 
printing. It is built with two and four form rollers, also with 
rear, front fly, or printed-side-up deliveries as desired. The 
machine is driven by our new bed motion, which has no inter- 
mediate gear, and therefore no lost motion. Perfect register 
is assured. 








Magazine Publishers 


THE SCOTT Two-Roll Magazine Press shown here will pro- 
duce magazines of 4, 8, 12, 16, 20, 24, 28 and 32 pages at a 
running speed of 16,000 copies per hour, and 4o, 48, 56 and 64 
pages at a running speed of 8,000 per hour. When producing 
32 pages or less, folded to half-page size, two copies of different 
publications can be delivered separately. Extra printing cylin- 
ders can be attached to print an additional color on the outside 
cover pages, and the covers can be of a different quality or color 
of paper. 








Newspaper Publishers 


THE SCOTT Three-tiered Press shown here will produce 4, 
6, 8, 10 or 12 page papers, inset, pasted, cut and folded, at a 
running speed up to 26,000 per hour. It is the ov/y three-tiered 
press, two pages wide, that will produce 14, 16, 18, 20 or 24 
pages with all the pages inserted before folding at a speed of 
13,000 per hour. The illustration shows cylinders for printing 
an extra color on the outside of the upper web. 














Walter Scott & Co. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., U.S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 41 Park Row ST. LOUIS OFFICE, Security Building 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 321 Dearborn Street BOSTON OFFICE, 7 Water Street 








SCUTT ALL-SIZE ROTARY.— Prints 88 different lengths of sheet. CasLe AppRESS—WALTSCOTT, New York 
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Yield d-a-Profit-to- 
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Do you ever print half-tones? 

Do you ever make hand-cut overlays ? 

Do your presses ever have to wait for them ? 

Do you know that Metallic Overlays save 90 per cent? 

Do you know that Gilbert, Harris © Co. own the patent? 

Do you know that they are selling licenses and equipments? 

Do you know that their address is 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl.? 

Do you know that the process is taught at the Inland Printer Technical School ? 


Do you want to know more? If so, write. 








cAre You About to Start a Newspaper or Buy One Already Started? 





IF SO, YOU SHOULD HAVE 
HE latest work on this subject pub- 
lished. It is a handbook not only 


e e 
for the prospective publisher, but 
S a 1S 1 | ] a includes suggestions for the financial ad- 
vancement of existing daily and weekly 
journals. It is 5)2 x8 inches in size, con- 
tains 114 pages, is bound in cloth, and 
neatly printed. Sent postpaid to any 
address on receipt of price, $1.00. Send 
at once before edition is exhausted. 
Circular telling all about it sent free. 


By O. F. BYXBEE 














120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 


(die INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 
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WE ARE READY 


To again fill all orders for 
Stock Certificate and Bond Blanks 


We have replaced all of our numbers from entirely new plates, as all of our 
stock as well as plates was destroyed in the disastrous fire which visited our 
plant a short time ago. In doing this our aim has been to improve our 
blanks wherever possible, so that we can safely claim that our blanks are 
superior to all others. 








Remember We Prepay All Express Charges and 
Deliver Blanks Anywhere in the United States 








Send for Samples and Price Lists describing our plan. 


MONASCH LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


500-SIO FIFTH STREET SO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


1905 
alendar Pads 


LITHOGRAPHED Calendar Pads are acknowledged to be the best. Our 
line includes sizes and styles suitable for all kinds of Calendars. 

















Do not order without having our samples and prices. 


MONASCH LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


500-510 FIFTH STREET SO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Wants to keep in the FRONT RANK— He requires 
the BEST EQUIPMENT. If he is in line with his competitor 
he uses SIMONDS’ KNIVES—“‘The Best” 











DROP US A We have been 
POSTAL ° ¢ y > making Knives 
for interesting Simonds A; lanufacturing Co. 72 years and feel 
information alain that we know 


: CHICAGO, ILL. FITCHBURG, MASS. 
regarding Paper 
BRANCHES: 


Cutting Knives NEW YORK CITY, NEW ORLEANS. PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO, the BEST 


how to produce 




















ADDRESS KNIFE DEPARTMENT. 














Ohio Compact Cabinets 


See those pockets? WEs=> =e 
Those are for the back extensions of the case you want 
to set type from. These CASE RESTS, with the 


included Copy Drawer, form an exclusive feature of the 


Ohio Steel Run Cabinets 


Place type case like 








The Most 
Compact Cabinet : 
in the Market Showing our cabinet with cases in a 














If your dealer 
can not supply 
you, write to 
the Factory. 
We can make 
prompt  ship- 
ment and will 
treat you right 


25 cases with a copy drawer and a 
practical holding device, all in a total 
height of 43 inches. 


JAS. E. GOODRICH COMPANY 
GENEVA, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Cabinet with case from bottom placed in working position 
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Do you realize that the only great stride 
In the manufacture of printing inks 

Has been made by the Sigmund Ullman 
Company ? 

The same thought and perseverance 
That were used to overcome the obstacles 
That lay in the path of perfect 
Doubletone Inks are applied to the 
Bettering of every ink for every class 
Of printing and to the execution of 
Every order. 
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BATES 


Models are the Standards of the World! 


Absolutely Accurate. Fully Guaranteed. Prices always 
the Lowest, quality considered. 





For General Job Work View, showing parts detached 
for cleansing. 




















se 


Bates New Model No. 27 Bates New Model No. 27 





For Cash Sale Books For Strip Tickets 





Facsimile impression. 


Bates New Model No. 29 Bates New Model No. 39 








Practically a pin-hole perforation of any length, while you print. 













Model 31-L 
For Tickets, Money Orders, Race- 
track Badges, etc. 
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Established 
Incorporated Capital, $100,000 
1870 : 
The Bates Machine Co. 
s A, GENERAL OFFICES 
} 
% 346 Broadway, NewYork, U.S.A. 
BRANCH OFFICE 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 
Works—706-710 Jamaica Aves, Brooklyn, N.¥., U.S.A, 2 Cooper Street 
The Largest Factory in the World aS 
Devoted Exclusively to the Manufacture of Castien ers lou” a 


Numbering and Perforating Machines. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


QUALITY does not recognize 
PRICE as a competitor. 


But the PRICE man is much 


bothered by QUALITY. 


(See August INLAND PRINTER ) 


We sell 


QUALITY ONLY! 


LORING COES & CO.” 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


'COES WARRANTS 











WINNING NUMBERS 
New York Contest 


131 


Trow Directory Co. 
Third Ave. and rath St. 


134 


Henry Cortelyou Co. 
24 Vandewater Street. 





Get in on the 
next one 
September 10th 


’Phone, “Allen ”’ 





The only trade-mark that 
means anything. 


4 i" 
eS we 
This means QUALITY 


that 1s 
GUARANTEED 














TRADE MARK 


TRADE MARK 
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TRADE MARK 


GF “™Wicro- Ground. ID ""lyicro-Groundd. CBD "Vyicro-Grorad. BED "lyicro- Ground. ge 




















. ESTABLISHED 1830 | a 
3 | eh 
:§ Because the salesman says he has 

Z . 6< 999 

re knives “Just as good as Coes’, 

$4 9 99 

q or Just as accurate as Coes’, 

a you believe him on account of 4 

j the Cut Price. Seat oe 

‘* He must make sales, and the “Aggregation” 
Z must cut prices, because it CANNOT 


approach OUR QUALITY— and 
they do cut prices. 


- 8 We appreciate the compliment. 
petit The reason— 


Every Knife 


Because he Knows the goods. 





A written warrant (if you ask us to). 


And each reason for the / The COES’ PACKAGE 


“‘Bestness”’ has a story (the newest new thing in Knife making). 


Improved "Wiseliagitt finish. 


MARK 











wie T, COES & CO." 


NEw YORK AND VICINITY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


G. V. ALLEN, 10 Warren St., New York. Phone, 3038 Cortlandt. 


Wiese New LSND LS Nem SNe ee em 


TRADE MARK 
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DURABLE 
WIRE STITCHER 


One 


When you do wire work on 
a Brehmer Wire Stitcher 
your operator produces a 
neat, clean, perfect stitch. 











Brehmer Wire Stitcher 








Over 25,000 Brehmer 
Stitchers in successful 
operation. A choice 
of thirty-six styles. 





PRICES 


No. 58—Special 
Gauge for ca'endar 
pad stitching. 


275 
No. 88—For 


calendar work and 
printers’ general 
Stiching, - #150 
No. $80—For 
printers’ general 
stitching and cal- 
endar work. 
Treadle power, 
Bench style, #80 


CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. Ltd. 


609 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























FOR SALE 


On Very Reasonable Terms — 


One 
Linotype 


Machine 


This machine is in thorough working 
order. It may be seen at any time, and 
all information as to terms, etc., may be 


obtained at 


The WINTHROP PRESS 


32 Lafayette Place NEW YORK CITY 








| IMPROVED 


GUARANTEED in every 


respect an up-to-date machine 


MANUFACTURED IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES: 


s2¥F82> BRONZING MACHINES [1 52 












We do 
Repairing 











MANUFACTURED BY 








No.l - - - 14x25 No.5 - - - 30x 44 : 
Noo 2 2 lies Noe. - - 3x5 ROBERT MAYER & CO. 
No. 3 - - 20x34 No.7 - - - 44x 64 
mse. « «+ eee Bees s+ eee 226 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 

KINDLY APPLY FOR PRICES. CHICAGO Factory — Hoboken, N. J. SAN FRANCISCO 
Other goods manufactured and imported by us: Reducing Machines, Stone Grinding Machines, Ruling Machines, Parks’ 


Renowned Litho. Hand Presses, Steel Rules and Straightedges, Lithographic Inks, Lithographic Stones and Supplies. 
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Confidence in 


Good Ink 


Good ink, good paper, good rollers, a 
good press and a good pressman. 


But in every event —-GOOD INK. 


There are varieties of papers, varieties of 
rollers, varieties of presses and varieties 
of pressmen—good, bad and indifferent. 





Black and Colored 





BUFFALO INKS 
PLATE INKS 


are adapted to meet every contingency 
for effective printing. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 














WHY ? 


WHY are there over twenty thousand (20,000) Chandler 
& Price Gordon Presses in use ? 

WHY are there proportionately less secondhand Chandler 
& Price Presses in the market? 


THA : 
th 


i, 


WHY is there more ready sale for a secondhand Chandler 
& Price Press than for any other make ? 


WHY can you obtain a better price for a sécondhand 
Chandler & Price Press than for any other > 





FOR ANSWER 


We refer you to any parties who have had them in use for past ten or fifteen years 


The Chandler €» Price Company 


Manufacturers of High-grade Printing Machinery 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 














ALL MACHINES FOR SALE BY DEALERS. 
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THE BLOCK SYSTEM 
IN THE PRESSROOM 


Means safety, convenience, economy and profit. 


Only be sure that you use “THE RIGHT 
FOUNDATION,” The 


Maley Patent Iron Block 


for simplicity, efficiency and durability and 
economy it is unequaled. 










THE TYMPALYN COMPANY 


246 SUMMER STREET : : : : BOSTON, MASS. 





Imitati Ty iting Ink | ,.: 

mitation pewrlting in estan iy 
Don’t print through cloth, don’t use ribbon-faced type, but use Little’s Ink, and Philadelphia 
ribbons to match, and print direct from the type as in ordinary printing. Purple Pittsburg 
Record and Blue Record Ink recommended. Send for samples of the work. Chechead 

A. P. LITTLE, Manufacturer, ROCHESTER, N.Y. [| London 














Cover and Book Papers 


Japan Paper Company 
a Importers of High-Grade Papers for 
Publishers, Printers and Advertisers 

36 East Twenty-first Street, New York 


& 
IMPERIAL JAPAN VELLUM 
“ SHIDZUOKA JAPAN VELLUM 


FRENCH JAPAN PRINTING PAPER 


ia rep, avin aman ssi 
GENUINE PARCHMENT JAMES WHITE @ CO. 
g 








JAMES WH} 
CHica eB CO 





d 
fr clase Sileey, mnbepeael secre bekapond scat PAPER DEALERS 


Samples will be sent upon request. 








210 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











nel " ——— ” Perfect Register Gauge for Job Presses 


is meeting with increased favor among the artist printers. It glues to the tymmpan but 
requires no patching up. It prevents sheets from feeding under or over the now steel 
gauge-head. Instantaneous and infinitesimal adjustment in getting register. No more 
breaking of clips. $1.25 per set of three, including one dozen extra tongues. 


All typefounders and E. L. Megill, Patentee and Manufacturer, 60 Duane Street, New York 
Do you wish to register AUTOMATICALLY ? Write us. We have the real thing 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


The Patent “Coverall” 
Gluing Machine 



















, : an rr 5 *¥ y iN O™ OPERATOR can 

tid pi 4 keep six or even more 
work people supplied with glued 
sheets or labels, according to 
class of work 


Have been adopted by many 
of the leading bookbinders and 
Stationers in this country. 


_. TRY ONE ~ 

















THE GENESEE BAND SLITTER 
PERFECT SLITTING 


Fits any press. Sent out on trial. If it doesn’t do the work 
you may send it back. 












< 


KIDDER ROLL-FEED BED =99%4 
AND PLATEN PRESSES | 








E sell them with 
attachments to do 
any kind of work. 





If you manufacture 
specialties in the print- 
ing line, write us. 


















y y y) J 
{isan & OF O88 





GIBBS-BROWER CO., Agents - 150 Nassau St, NEW YORK 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Formerly THE FRED MACEY CO., Ltd. 


CARD INDEX BRISTOL. 











SPECIAL RATES ON CARD INDEX BRISTOL TO 
PRINTERS AND STATIONERS 


YE are advertising to the general public that genuine Macy Index 
Cards and Supplies can be purchased through responsible Printers 
and Stationers. 
@ We supply all grades of Index Bristol Board in sheets, cut to standard 


sizes or cut for printing and ruling two or more on, which permits the execu- 
tion of such work exactly as the user desires, without any delay in delivery. 





@ Now is your opportunity for taking up the Card Index line which is so 
rapidly growing in popularity. We can put you on the right basis and make 
it profitable for you to send us your orders. 

@ Lowest prices consistent with high-grade stock. Prompt service. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 
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Gold Marks 


Gold Mark Advertising 


AND 


Gold Mark Printing 











The Henry O. Shepard Co. 


GOLD MARK PRINTERS 





PRINTERS’ INK classifies THE INLAND PRINTER as a Gold Mark Paper 


Gold Mark (©@) Papers. 

(@©) <Advertisers value these papers more 
for the class and quality of their circulation than 
for the mere number of copies printed. Among 
the old chemists gold was symbolically repre- 
sented by the sign ©@.— Webster’s Dictionary. 


The Henry O. Shepard Company print The Inland Printer. They are special- 
ists in Gold Mark (®®) business literature, and are equipped to write, illustrate, 
design, engrave in any medium, print, bind, and mail business literature of every 
description, in Gold Mark (2) style.22 eo eo © 09 ©© 8 09 08 G8 OF G© OF O8 O89 














THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, All Departments, HARRISON 4230 - 4231 
Down-town Office: 318 RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING 

















POSSIBILITIES of the 


LINOTYPE 














si ye the following three pages are shown 

3 specimens of composition done on 

fy Standard and Double Magazine 

® incctune Machines. The speci- 

mens from sty various offices were not produced 

specially for the purpose, but are from the ordi- 

nary run of work. They show that there is no 

work of the hand compositor not possible on the 

Linotype, with the advantage afforded by the 
Linotype of saving in time and cost. 


The Linotype is not an experiment. 10,000 of them are in constant 
daily use, and the more they are used the greater the demand for 


them seems to grow. 











Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
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in this specimen of railroad tariff work the cross rules are cast on the machine and the vertical brass rule placed 


In a slot sawed half the depth of the slugs. We should be pleased to furnish full particulars of this method, 
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Copyrighted, 1905, by the American Tract Society; used by permission. 


NEW-YORK TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1905. 
PLANETARY CONJUNCTIONS AND OTHER PHENOMENA FOR 1905. 
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The above is the first work of the kind ever executed on a Mergenthaler Linotype 

machine. It was done in The New-York Tribune composing room August 4, 1904. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING CALENDARS. 


Novetty Apv. Co., Sunday Call build- 
Manufacturers and whole- 
and other adver- 


FRENCH 
ing, Easton, Pa. 
sale dealers in calendars 
tising novelties. 

O.iver Baker Mrc. Co., 329 Hennepin ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn., makers of art calen- 
dars, etc., half-tone, double-tone, photo- 
finish and 3-color process. Send $1.50 for 
samples, prepaid express. 


ADVERTISING FANS. 
EMBOSSING Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
‘Crescent Goods.” 


Cogan 


NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 
James- 


ADVERTISING 


AMERICAN . ee ConceERN, 
town, N. 


AIR BRUSH. 


Tuayer & CHANDLER, fountain air brush, 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


Butter, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe 
st., Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, An- 
nouncements, Invitations, Tickets, Society 
Folders, Masquerade Designs, etc. 

Crescent Empossinc Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See “‘ Crescent Goods.” 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


O., ManuracturinG Co., Harris- 
machines, bookbinders’ 
machines, ruling 


Hickox, W. 
burg, Pa. Ruling 
machinery, numbering 
pens, etc. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 

or 

Savences Type Founpry, 9th and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, U. S. ‘A. Makers and ex- 
porters of the Paragon Ruling Machines for 
ruling paper, constructed of iron, steel and 
aluminum, with brass rollers. Also Paragon 
Paper-cutting Machines. 


10-12 Bleecker st., New 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND 
CLOTH. 


Tuomas Garnar & Co., manufacturers, 181 
William st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Hiep & Me oy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., 


SLADE, 
Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


Chicago. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Granp Rapips Boxwoop Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also mounting woods. 


BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 


HamMonp Printers’ Suppry Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Big discounts. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 
AMERICAN TyPE Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


Missourrt Brass-TypE Founpry Co., Howard 
and Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 
CRESCENT EMBOSSING Ag Plainfield, N. J. 
See ‘Crescent Goods 


CALENDAR PADS. 


Tue Sutiivan Printinc Works Co., Court 
and Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 33 
sizes and styles of Calendar Pads for 1905. 
The best and cheapest in the market. 
Write for sample book and prices. 


CARBON BLACK. 
Cazot, Goprrey L., Boston, Mass. 


6-10 





CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 
SueparD, THE H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 
CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Prepared charcoal. 
je 


ATLANTIC CARBON Works. 
e. goth st. and E. Bdwy., Brooklyn, 


COATED PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoaTeD Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND Copper PL Late Co., 150 
Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn st., 
Chicago. Satin-finish plates. 


CRESCENT GOODS. 


Crescent Emsossinc Co., Main Office and 
Works, Plainfield, N. J. Manufacturers of: 
CresceNT CaAcLenpars for Advertising Pur- 
poses. Large line. Write for particulars. 
Crescent Forpers for Programs, Menus, 
Lodges and Societies, and all Special Oc- 
casions. Beautiful ‘Tllustrated Catalogue 
free to any one in the trade. Silk Cords 
and Tassels. 

Crescent Appress Carbs for all Lodges and 
Societies. Samples free to trade. 

CrEScENT ADVERTISING BLoTTERS, FANS AND 
Novetties. Write for samples. 

CaTaLoGuE Covers, SHow Carps, LABELS 
AND SPECIALTIES IN Fine Emsossep Work. 
Write for samples and prices. 

S1_k Corps AND TASSELS. 

STAMPED OR EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY. 


Swirt, Georce W., Jr., Bordentown, N. J. 
Machinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 


DIE SINKERS. 


WacenFourR, CHarLEs, 140 West _ Broadway, 
New York city. High-grade work. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Rincter, F. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York 
city. Electrotyping and photoengraving. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREO- 
TYPERS. 


Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 


3LOMGREN : 
Electrotypers, photo and wood en- 


cago. 
gravers. 

Bricut’s “Orp Rerrasce” St. Lours ELec- 
TROTYPE Founpry, 214-216 Pine street, St. 
Louis, Mo. Work in all branches. 

Empire City Evectrotyre Co., 251 William 
st., New York. J. G. Hurmuze, electrotyping. 

FLower, Epwin, 216-218 William street, New 
York city. “ Good work quickly done.” 

Hornsy, Rosert, 277 Mulberry street, 
York city. 

Hurst ExvectrotypPe Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 

Juercens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 

Kettocc, A. N., Newsparer Co., 73 West 
Adams sst., Chicago. Electrotyping and 
stereotyping. Also large variety cuts. 

McCarrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a spe- 
cialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing ee 

RowELt, Rosert, Co., Louisville, Ky. Good 
work and prompt service. 

Wuitcoms, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch st., Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


New 





ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF ELECTROTYPE 
MACHINERY. 


Loveyoy Company, THE, 444 and 446 Pearl st., 


New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYP- 
ERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 

Weset, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st.. 
New York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 180 
Fleet st., London, E. C. Complete line of 
most advanced machines, all our own make. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYP- 
ERS’ METAL. 


Great WesterRN Smettinc & RerFininG Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


Crescent EMBOSSING Co., Plainfield, N. 


See ‘“‘ Crescent Goods. 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Crescent EmsBossInc Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See “‘ Crescent Goods.” 

Freunp, Wa., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 

Koven, W., Jr. Embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and _ printers. 16 
Spruce street, New York. 

Tow.e & Co., 51 La Salle st., Chicago, handle 
calendar backs, do finishing and beveling, 
hot stamping and heavy embossing for the 
trade. 


EMBOSSING DIES. 
StruppMann, C., & Co., 78 5th ave., New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Em- 
bossing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS—COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freunp, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and printers, steel- 
die sinkers and embossers. Write for sam- 
ples and estimates. 176 State st., Chicago. 
(See advt.) 


ENVELOPES. 


Case Envetope Co., 66 Park place, New York. 
Always in stock. 

Unitep States ENvELopre Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for 
high-grade papeteries. Seventy-five different 
lines of toilet papers. Quick deliveries — 
best values. Order of U. S. E. Co., Spring- 

eld, Mass., or any of its following DIVI- 
SIONS: 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plympton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
National ig Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
U. S. E. Co., Fine Stationery Div. 
Wassesnk Mass. 












































THE INLAND PRINTER 


THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY—Continued. 








ETCHING ZINC—GROUND AND 
POLISHED. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND Copper Pate Co., 150 
Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn st., 
Chicago. 


FOIL. 


CrookE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


Dexter Foner Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st. 


GLAZED PAPER. 


Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


SAMUEL 8 & Co., 56 Carter Lane, Lon- 
ion, E. , England. Write for samples. 

McLaurin pag 217-219 Mercer st., New 
fork. Non-curling ‘‘ Renowned.” 

Pirie, ALEX., & Sons, Lrp., 33 Rose st., New 
oe “Celebrated ” brand lies perfectly 
at. 


HOT STAMPERS AND HEAVY 
EMBOSSERS. 


Tow.e & Co., 51 La Salle st., Chicago, do all 
kinds of hot stamping and heavy embossing 
for the trade. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Avutt & Wisorc Co., Tue, Cincinnati, New 
York, Chicago, St. ’ Louis, Toronto, London, 
Eng. 

Barnarp, F, & Son, Star Printing Ink 
Works, a 1 st., Chicago. 

Krente, E., & Co., Walton av. and 144th st., 
New York. Manufacturers of lithographic 
and printing inks. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., 263 Water st., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Headquarters for high-gr ade black 
inks. 

THALMANN PrintinG Ink Co., St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha. Mfrs. job, book 
and colored inks. 

Utirmann & Puitpott Mrc. Co., Tue, office 
= works, 89-95 Merwin st., Cleveland, 

nio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Boston PrintinG Press Merc. Co., 176 Federal 
st., Boston, Mass. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 


Lancuaces Printing Company, Languages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., New York. 

Rooney & OTTEN Pro. Co., 114-120 W. 3oth st., 
New York. Publishers’ works a specialty. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


BiatcuForp, E. W., Co., 
Chicago. 

Great WesTEeRN Smettinc & ReFininG Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 

Kansas City Leap & Merat_ Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


54 Clinton street, 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


Cuampion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Mayer, Rozert, & Co., New York and Chicago. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic Print- 
ing Inks, Park Lithographic Hand Presses. 
Importers of Lithographic stones and sup- 
plies. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mair Pratt Co., 73 W. Adams st., Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 











MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


Tue Typo MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices 
87 Nassau street, New York. The Special 
Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, 
Printing and Publishing trade. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Biatcurorp, E. W., Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton st., 
Chicago. 


MOTORS FOR PRINTING 
MACHINERY. 


Jenney Exvectric Mre. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


3aTES MANUFACTURING Co., 83 Chambers st., 
N. Y.; Chicago, 144 Wabash avenue; 
Factory, Orange, N. J.; London, Eng., 34 
Queen st., Cheapside, E. C. Sole manu- 
facturers of Bates anp Epison Automatic 
Hand Numbering Machines. No connec- 
tion with any other firm of similar name. 
Send for Booklet 9. All first-class stationers 
and rubber-stamp manufacturers sell these 
machines. 

WETTER TypocrapHic NuMBERING MACHINES 
to print and number at one time. 331- 341 
Classon ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sold by all 
dealers. 


PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 
AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘“‘ Type Founders.” 
EarpLey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 
Isaacs, Henry C., 
New York. 
Keystone Type Founpry, 9th and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, U. S. ‘A. Makers and ex- 
porters of Paragon Paper-cutting machines. 
Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. 
Osweco Macuine Works, Oswego, New York, 
makers of the best in cutting machines. 


10 and 12 Bleecker street, 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 


Exuiott, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Spe- 
cialty, parchment and art vellum papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of 
ledger and linen papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS -— LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Dalton, Mass. 


PAPETERIES. 


Unitep States EnvetopE Company, Spring- 
— Mass. A full line of papeteries made 


Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
U. S. E. Co., Fine Stationery Div., 
Worcester, Mass. 


PATENT STEREOTYPE BLOCKS. 

Wanner, A. F., & Co., Wilson patent blocks, 
and regular blocks, iron and wood; also 
type, presses, printing material. 298 Dear- 
born st., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 

BromGren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Butt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 

FRANKLIN Encravinc & Exectrotypinc Co., 
346-350 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Ketiey, S. J., Enc. Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, lme, wood engravers, electrotypers. 

PENINSULAR _EnGrAviInG Co., 73 Fort st., W. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Half- 
tone, line and wax engravers. 

RoMANSKI PHOTOENGRAVING Co., 402 Camp 
st., New Orleans. Independent day and 
night forces, up-to-date in every respect. 

Sanpers Encravinc Co., St. Louis, Mo. Elec- 

trotypers and photoengravers. 





PHOTOENGRAVERS’ CHEMICALS. 


SeLpNER & Eneguist, 87-95 Richardson st., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.  Perchlorid and sulphate 
of iron, sodium sulphide, etc. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY, 


SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY 
AND APPLIANCES. 


WeseEL, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Complete outfits a specialty. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, Wayne ave. and Berkeley st., 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOENGRAVING. 


Ketiocc, A. N., Newspaper Co., 73 W. Adams 
st., Chicago. Half-tone and line engravers. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 


son blvd., Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES AND 
PLATE PRINTING. 


McCartuy, J. F., 110 S. 8th st., Brooklyn, 
Nie. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


KeEtton’s, M. M., Son, C ae laa 
124 Baxter street, New York 


PRESSES. 


DupLex Printinc Press Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Goss PrinTING Press Co., 16th street and Ash- 
land avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers news- 
paper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


PRESSES—CYLINDER. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘“* Type Founders.’ 


PRESSES—HAND AND FOOT POWER. 
Ketsty Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PRESSES—JOB PRINTING. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.’ 

EarpLey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINISTS. 


Ratueun & Brirp Co., 33 Gold st., New York. 
Presses rebuilt. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 

CaMPBELL, NEIL, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 
York city. Machinery, type, etc. 

Goopricn, Jas. E., Co., Geneva, Ohio. Print- 
ers’ cabinets, type trays, stands, etc. 

HamMonp Printers’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st. 
(opposite City Hall), Providence, 

Hartnett, R. W., Co., 52-54 North Sixth st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keystone Type Founpry, 9th and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, U.S. Makers and ex- 
porters of the celebrated Nickel-alloy Type, 
brass rule, brass galleys, leads, slugs and 
miscellaneous printing material. 

Morcaxs & Wutcox Mre. Co., Middletown, 
New York. Patent steel furniture an 
other specialties. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTOR Y—Continued. 








PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


WeseEL, F., Mre. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New ork; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Specialties: 3rass and steel rules, galleys, 
electric-welded chases, mahogany and iron 
stereotype blocks, composing-sticks, wire- 
stitchers, rule and lead cutters, self-inking 
proof presses, saw tables. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennepy, T. E., & Co., 337 Main street, Cin- 
cinnati. Printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery. Dell Barnhart’s 
type, Huber cylinders, Gordon and Uni- 
versal jobbers, Brown & Carver cutters and 
other goods. Quote best prices. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Morcans & Witcox Merc. Co., Middletown, 

New York. 
SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 
son blvd., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 
BENDERNAGEL & Co., 521 Minor st., 
phia. Vitalized gelatin for rollers. 
3INGHAM BrotHers Company, 406 Pearl st., 
New York, also 413 Commerce st., Phila. 
Cuicaco Rotter Co.; also tablet composition, 
114-116 Sherman street, Chicago. 
Dietz, BERNHARD, 201 W. Conway st., Balti- 
more, Md. rig roller plant. 
GRAYBURN, JOHN, 525 First av., Pittsburg, Pa. 
E stablished 1871. ” Try our padding glue. 
Hart & ZuGeELpER, Rochester, N. Y. Also Flex- 
ible Tablet Glue, 15 cents per pound. 
Witp & Srevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 


118-132 W. Jack- 


Philadel- 


PRINTING PRESSES —SECONDHAND. 


Founpers Co. See list of 
Type Founders.” 


AMERICAN TYPE 
branches under ‘ 
RE-ENGRAVING AND HALF-TONE 

WORK A SPECIALTY. 


3Lock, Henry, 240 E 28th st., New York. 





inane OILS. 
Suorter, S. P., Co. 
for printing- ae 


Savannah, Ga. All grades 


SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 
Catucart, Joun, & Co., 115 Franklin st., New 
York. Manufacturers Pyramid Brand Cords. 


CRESCENT EMBOSSING Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See ‘‘ Crescent Goods.” 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


WeseEL, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. Also 
brass scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPE AND TISSUE PAPERS. 


Myers, B. & O, 16 Beekman st., New York. 
Stereotype and tissue papers, brush and ma- 
chine. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ METAL. 
Biatcurorp, E. W., Co., 
Chicago. 
Great WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


Kansas City Leap anp_ Metat. Works, 14th 
and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


TIN FOIL. 
Crooke, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., 


TIN-FOIL PAPER. 


McLaurin Bros., 21 


54 Clinton street, 


Chicago. 


7 Mercer st., New York. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


Unitep States ENvELore Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet 
papers made at Morgan Envelope Co. Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 


TRANSLATION. 


LANGUAGES PRINTING Company, Languages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., N. Y. Price- 
lists; commercial catalogues. 


| 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most “original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest go 
book. Branches — Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Denver; Portland, 
Spokane and Seattle, Wash.; Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Dallas, Tex.; Van- 
couver, B. C. Special dealers — Atlanta: 
Dodson Printers’ Supply Co.; Toronto: 
Toronto Type Foundry; London, England: 
M. P. McCoy, Phoenix place, Mount Pleas- 
ant, W. C.; Melbourne: Alex. Cowan & 
Sons, Ltd. 

Farmer, A. D., & Son TyperounpInG Co., 63- 
65 Beekman st., New York city. 

HAMMOND PrInTERS’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Discount, 25 per cent. 


H.C. type founder and manu fac- 
of printers’ supplies. 190-192 Con- 
gress street, Boston, Mass. 
InLAND Type Founpry, S. E. 
Locust sts., St. Louis, Mo.; 188 Monroe st., 
Chicago; 49 E. Swan st., Buffalo. Inven- 
tors of Standard-line Unit-set Type. 
Keystone Type Founpry, 9th and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. Makers and_ ex- 
porters of the celebrated Nickel-alloy Type, 
brass rule, brass galleys, leads, slugs and 
miscellaneous printing material. 





corner 12th and 


WOOD ENGRAVERS. 


Butt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 


WOOD TYPE. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 

EmpirE Woop Type Co., 818 E. 5th st., New 
ork. Manufacturers wood type. 

Hamitton Mrc. Co. Main office and factory, 
‘wo Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and 
warehouse, Middletown, N. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, cases, cabinets, gal- 
leys, etc. 











ene 





Latest Improved 


Jig Saw & Drill 








motor. 


Send for catalogue. 


Has no springs. 
Direct connected. 
Furnished with or without 


Guaranteed the best machine for the purpose. 
Sold on thirty days’ free trial. 








ADDRESS 





Murray Machinery Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Manufacturing all kinds of Electrotype, Stereotype 
and Etching Machinery. 
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The SIMPLEX 


One-Man Type Setter 
——_ 


‘Has been a large factor in our success 


Says the Bloomsburg (Pa.) Press, by enabling them to get up 


‘A much better paper at much less expense’ 
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READ THEIR WHOLE STATEMENT: 


Bloomsburg, Pa., June 6, 1904. 
THE UNITYPE COMPANY : 

Gentlemen,—We take a good deal of pride in sending you a few copies of the Morning Press, 
so that you can see what we are doing with our Simplex machine. If you will measure it up 
you will find that we are setting up over 60,000 ems daily on one Simplex hi We start 
up the machine about two o’clock in the afternoon, setting perhaps from ten to fifteen galleys 
by six o’clock. At that time the regular operator comes on and from then until two o’clock the 
next morning the machine is on the jump. The writer personally can send along machine gal- 
leys (1,400 ems) in from twelve to thirteen minutes apiece regularly. Much of our country 
correspondence is horrible manuscript and takes longer. The machine does its duty in every 
respect, and makes us very little trouble, of which our large output is proof enough. During 
the fifteen months we have had the machine our circulation has grown from 2,000 to over 
4,000 per day. The type has had over one million and a half impressions, and is good for 
some months yet. We have no reason to complain of the type breakage. Most of it occurs at 
night when we are all in too much of a hurry to pick it up off the floor and prevent its being 
stepped on. We are doing more with the machine right along than was ever claimed for it 
before we installed it. The Simplex has enabled us to get up a much better paper than for- 
merly at less expense and has been a large factor in our success. To say that we are pleased 
with it would be putting the matter mildly. The machine is the pet of the whole office, gets 
the best of care we know how to give it, and responds with splendid results. 

Yours truly, VANDERSLICE & EYERLY. 





Wouldn’t you like to go and do likewise > Our easy terms of sale 
and lease will enable you to do so without difficulty. 
Let us tell you about them. 


THE UNITYPE COMPANY 


148-156 Sands Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


200 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 410 Sansome St. SAN FRANCISCO 






































DO YOU WANT THE BEST? 


tcl d 
Monitor 


The 
Leading Printers 
and Bookbinders 
in the world use 
Monitor Machines 


























Among the SIXTY-FOUR varieties and sizes of our specialties are 

Paging and Numbering Machines Wire Stitchers M 
Punching Machines Rotary Board Cutters oO 
Card Index Cutting Machines Table Shears N 


Perforating Machines Back Molding Machines | | 

Embossing and Stamping Presses Stub Folders 

Index Cutting Machines Job Backers 

Round Cornering Machines Standing Presses, etc. 
WE ALSO SELL — 

Cherry Press Boards, Sewing Benches, Tools, Brushes, Rolls, Stamps, etc. 

CAN FURNISH COMPLETE OUTFITS ON SHORT NOTICE. 

Our STEEL WIRE is the BEST 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND INFORMATION 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory, 195 = 201 South Canal Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


yO4-—-202 
x04 








New York Store, 8 Reade St. 


14 H.P. 
LINOTYPE MOTORS 


Direct Current. Speed, 300 R. P.M. 


Conveniently placed under the step of the Linotype and 
belted to the machine. 








Guaranteed for one year against any factory imperfections. 


With each motor is sent, free of charge, a Cutler-Hammer 
Starting Box, which should be used —all packed in a 
strong box. 

Price (f.o. b. New York): 115 volts, $47; 230 volts, 
$49; 500 volts, $53. 


LAWRENCE & LOHR 
Selling Agents for Eck Dynamo & Motor Works 
61 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dynamos, Motors and Exhaust Fans of every description. 
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H. B. Rouse €> Co. 


NOW MANUFACTURE THE 


Rouse Job Stick 
Improved Standard Job Stick 
Grover Job Stick 
Yankee Job Stick 
Common Screw Stick and 


Perfect News Stick No. 2 








The Rouse Job Stick 


The best and most popular Job Stick made. 








The Improved Standard 
Job Stick 


A decided improvement upon this well-known 
style of stick. 





| Price-List of Rouse Job Sticks and Improved } 
| Standard Job Sticks | 


Length 2-inch 2%-inch 2%-inch Plating 
Steinc®D . . 1... + $255 $1.85 $1.95 25 cents 
Bightinch .. « sa - 2.00 2.10 2.20 30 cents 
WGURWMCR« 6 ws we es 2.25 2.35 2.45 35 cents 
Twelve-inch ..... 2.50 2.60 2.70 40 cents 


Fifteen-inch . .... 3-00 50 cents | 


New Size, 20x2 Plain, $3.75; Plated, $4.25 





When ordering Composing Sticks, specify 
‘‘Rouse’s Make’’ and get the 


MOST ACCURATE 
BEST MADE anp 
BEST FINISHED 


Composing Stick of the pattern selected. 
Order from your Dealer. 


H.B. Rouse €> Co. 


158 Huron St., CHICAGO 
“The Composing Stick People” 











JOHN HADDON & CO., Lonpon, 








Sole Agents for Great Britain 4 


S 
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NIAGARA FALLS, from a copperplate, by J. C. Bentley, 1840. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Interesting View of Niagara Falls, from an antique copper plate 








adit 





cA much finer picture in twelve colors, suitable for framing, 


15 x 24 inches, sent to any postoffice in the world on receipt of fifty cents in stamps. cAddress 


(Mention @ée INLAND PRINTER ) 


O. W. RUGGLES, G. P. © T. A., Michigan Central, Chicago. 





























Just at this season of the year the alimentary 
system needs a toning up. The waters at 


French Lick 
West Baden Springs 


are famous for their beneficial effects on 
the liver, stomach, bowels and kidneys. 
Fine hotels. 


LOW ROUND-TRIP RATE 


MONON ROUTE 


Excursion rates and good train service from 
all parts of the country. 





3ooklet telling all about the waters and giving list of the 
hotels and boarding houses with their rates sent free. 


Cuas. H. ROCKWELL 
Traffic Mgr. 


FRANK J. REED 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 





C 
\) 198 Custom House Place, Chicago 


DS 








, wee comes © 
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“Trout Time in the 
Pere Marquette Country” 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE ABOVE SUB- 
JECT, 16 X20 INCHES, IN BLACK, SENT 
TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF 25 
CENTS, COIN OR STAMPS. CLIP OUT 
THE COUPON AND SEND TO :: : 





























H. F. MOELLER, 
G. P. A., Pere Marquette R. R., Detroit, Mich. 






Send me............copies of the photograph “Trout Time 
in the Pere Marquette Country.” 
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Indians °*: Southwest 


















A new book, of intense interest — the 
absorbing story of a fast-vanishing race. It 
tells of their modes of life, customs, traits 
and ceremonies. Interesting alike to 
student and general reader. Valuable as 
a work of reference in school and home. 


ee eee 





Navaho Baby in Cradle 





The author is one who knows 
whereof he wrtes—GEO. A. 
DORSEY, Ph. D., Curator of 
Anthropology, Field Columbian 
Museum, Chicago. 


The illustrations are made from 
original photographs taken from 
life. The handsomely colored 
cover, with enameled book 
paper, make this volume one to 
be preserved. 



















The Horse Trail, Acoma. 








Sent anywhere on receipt of fifty 
cents, coin, stamps or money order. 
Worth double the price. 

An additional fifty cents will bring 
you a beautiful book on the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona— 
greatest of natural wonders. 





General Passenger Office 


Atchison, Topeka &» Santa Fe Ry. 
CHICAGO 
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THE ZEESE-WILKINSON COMPANY 


Designers, Engravers, Color Printers 


Will furnish Covers and Inserts in colors for Magazines, Periodicals, 

Catalogues and Fine Color Illustrations for Books, etc. 
pared and ideas submitted and developed by specialists. 

Our COLORTYPE PLATES for printing in two, three and more colors are 
unsurpassed for printing quality and facsimile results. 


Designs pre- 


Write for Estimates and Samples. 


Office and Works— 213-217 East Twenty-fourth Street, New York 








































AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


SEE THE 


Gurtis Embossing Printing Press 

















The press that has earned the reputation of being the strongest 
built, simplest, easiest operated, and of stamping Jarger 
die work than any press made. 

Takes up to a 5 x8 inch die, which permits its use for em- 
bossing catalogues, pamphlet and folder covers, labels, 
etc., also office stationery of all descriptions for manufac- 
turers, business houses, professional men and women, and 
Society and monogram work. 

It prints and embosses two and ¢hree colors at one impression. 

It has a perfectly perpendicular plunger movement, has a 
straight wipe, an automatic paper roll, absolutely positive 
register, a friction clutch, and instantaneous brake stop— 
has every attachment and device for its convenient and 
successful operation. 

It is sold on trial, all wearing parts guaranteed for five years. 

Come, or send your representative, and run our press, and 
see how complete, convenient and easily operated it is, and 
you will be convinced of its superiority. 

One St. Louis firm is operating seven Curtis Presses. 























OFFICE AND FACTORY 
2122-28 CHOUTEAU AVE. 
2122-28 LASALLE ST. 


EXHIBIT IN BLOCK 11 
PALACE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
WORLD'S FAIR 


B. ROTH TOOL CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1857) 








THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an_ hour. 
Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 
















For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


Rey. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. TuePER ST. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 






PRICE, $20.25, 
WITHOUT ROYALTY. 











Perfection 
Wire- Stitching 
Machines 

Always Satisfactory 


Manufactured by 


The J. LL. MORRISON CO. 
60 Duane St., New York 











LONDON LEIPZIG TORONTO 
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Wesel Pays the Freight 


Not on everything, but on a large proportion of the Wesel manufactures most commonly 
used by printers. Wesel publishes a list, with discounts, showing all the advantages of 
buying direct from Wesel. Wesel Printing Materials excel in accuracy and quality. 
Galleys, Chases, Brass Rule, Stereo. Blocks, and hundreds of necessary articles are 


delivered to you freight paid, at lowest market prices. 


== PATENT =**= 
Iron Grooved Block 














Nothing introduced by Wesel for 
the aid of printers has benefited 
printerdom quite so much as this 
unequaled block. Hundreds of the 
best printers consider it indispens- 
able. A study of the illustration 
will show its great range of useful- 
ness. It is absolutely safe and 
reliable. Send for descriptive circu- 
lar, list of users and testimonials. 











Patented November 1}, 1900 


Wesel Self-InKing, Self-Feeding Proof Presses 


Made in 
Two Styles and 
Six Sizes 












No concern employing more than one operator on ordinary 
galley proof presses can afford ta be without one of these im- 
proved labor-saving automatic proof presses, any one of which 
will save the wages of from one to four operators, such saving 
frequently equaling the cost of a press in one year. The 
quality of work done is greatly superior to any that can be 
done on the ordinary proof presses. 


These presses have been on the market for six years, and presses sold 
six years ago are still working on daily morning and evening newspapers 
in New York City, doing good work to-day. The print- 
ing mechanism is illustrated by the accompanying 
sectional engraving. There is an ink fountain, in 
which the flow of ink is controlled perfectly. Below the 
fountain is a composition ductor roller, carrying the ink 
down to an iron distributing cylinder with a vibratory 
motion, which in turn supplies tavo composition inking 
rollers. The inking apparatus and impression appa- 
ratus are all held in a strong movable frame, which — : 
travels on square sliding guide blocks, fitted in run- QUgeeeeeTererr’ 
ways at each side of the bed, all being moved by the . mg 
handle. The impression cylinder is geared, made of tH mt — 
iron, and is covered by a seamless vulcanized rubber = : ; 
(not a blanket), which gives a sufficiently soft and 
pliable printing surface. The vulcanized rubber cover- 
ing will last with ordinary care for about two years, and cylinders may be revulcanized at 
small cost. The impression is adjustable. The roll or web of paper is held on a detach- 
able spindle, and the paper passes around the impression cylinder and is held securely until 
the impression is taken. 






ull) 









WESEL makes and sells everything required for Electrotyping, Stereotyping and Photo-Engraving. 


F. WESEL MFG. CO. @ sie cenksorn STREET, CHICAGO 
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KL 
Miornia 
B es 
From Chicago daily, August 15 to September 10, 1904. 
First-class tickets good on The Overland Limited of the 





Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul 


and Union Pacific Line. Leave Chicago 6.05 p.m. 
daily. Also good on The California Express via this 
line, leaving Chicago at 10.25 p.m. daily. This train 
carries a tourist sleeping car, in which the berth rate 
to San Francisco is only $7. Tickets also good on 
The Southwest Limited via Kansas City. For $11 
additional tickets may be purchased via St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Portland, good on The Pioneer 
Limited, The Train of Trains, Chicago to the Twin 
Cities. Books and folders sent for six cents postage. 
F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


LOW RATES TO MANY OTHER POINTS 


Tickets —95 Adams Street 
Chicago 
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ole 
(alifornia 


AND RETURN 






Purpling grapes, ripening olives, the golden acres 
of vast wheat fields, heavily laden orange groves and the wealth 
of the wine press make autumn on the Pacific Coast a season of 
peculiar interest to the visitor. This wonderland is less than 
three days from Chicago, and for almost a month (August 15 to 
September 10) round-trip tickets Chicago to San Francisco or 
Los Angeles and return for $50.00 are on sale daily, with cor- 
respondingly low rates from other points, via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific.* North-Western Line 


These tickets are good via variable routes, going one way and 
returning another, enabling the traveler to return via the World’s 
Fair at St. Louis, and other points of interest. 
Personally conducted parties traveling on special itineraries 
leave Chicago August 18 and 25, making stops of a day each 
at Denver, Colorado Springs and Salt Lake City for interesting 
side trips. 
These low-rate tickets are also good on The Overland Limited, 
the famous electric lighted solid through train, every day in 
the year, between Chicago and San Francisco, less than three 
days en route via the direct transcontinental line, over the only 
double-track railway between Chicago and the Missouri River. 
Two trains daily with through service to San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Portland. 
The Best of Everything. 


Send for itineraries and booklets, with list of California hotels and their rates. 
Full information on application. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
P.T.M.,C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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cA DISTINCTIVE QUALITY 


IN STYLE AND FINISH 
IS CHARACTERISTIC OF THE OUTPUT OF 


THE INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING CO. 


Designers, Illustrators and Engravers in All Processes 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 


LOCAL AND LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONES 4230 - 4231 
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There is but one Niagara 
There is but one Michigan Central 





Not to know Niagara 1s not to know America. 


All Michigan Central trains passing Niagara Falls by day 
stop five minutes at Falls View. 





Have you seen the new Niagara Falls picture ? Send a postal for information. Address 


(Mention THE INLAND PRINTER) O. W. RUGGLES, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
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New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine. 
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THE HIGHEST GRADE. 


“FOOL PROOF.” 


STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 
Send for Catalogue. 


J. L. Shoemaker & rom 


SOLE AGENTS, 


15 South Sixth Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U. S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25%. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 

Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 

and deter; anne forall Ca mg under the following 

trade-mar Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin 

Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet 
ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 


126 William St., New York. 





COPPER AND 


ZINC PLATES | 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


aN 1-8-1 1e7-N\ te 24 4 ee. 9 O70) ~) -) 1-2 od OT OB 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





“Tr rca § MAIN 2541 
TELEPHONES j AUTOMATIC 6541 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy 
139 Lake St., Gidente _ 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 


PAPER BOX .MAKERS’ SUPPLIES ~ 


EGG CASES AND FILLERS 


Auburn Cloth Board 
W.O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 

“‘Diamond S”’ Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
Imported ard Domestic-Glazed Papers 


Straw Boards 





‘Machinery Designed 


You have a machine to develop. 

You Know it would pay you well 
to install it if it were well designed. 

I make a specialty of just 
such work (and do considerable 
of it). 

How can you find that I am the one 
to do your work ? 


SAMUEL HOLLINGSWORTH, M.E. 


Post Office Building PLAINFIELD, N. J. 





WHITMORE Mre. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Paper's 


Card Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING AND 
THREE-COLOR WORK 


LINEN PAPERS 
WITH THESE WATERMARKS 


CRANE'S 
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ARE ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOK. 
CRANE BROS., PAPER MAKERS, 
WESTFIELD. MASS. 
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Foot 
Power 
Perforator 


The Black-Clawson Co. 


HMinaTton , 


On tO 








BUILDERS OF IMPROVED 





Paper and Pulp Mill Sahewenr 
INK MILLS, PERFORATORS 


\' he oJ Saturating and Drying Machinery, Plating 
y Machines, Special Machinery, etc. 











- Write us for prices and further particulars 


L. Martenson & Co. 

=== MACHNS SS 

Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty 


186 and 198 South Clark Street, 
Sixth Floor, Rear. CHICAGO. 





PRINTERS’ 
ROLLERS 


BEST AND CHEAPEST IN USE 
ALSO 


TABLET GUM 


GODFREY & CoO. 
909 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















send your forms 


If in a hurry, *"4. 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY = 





We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 


76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 
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CARBON 
BLACK 





MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. SUNSET. 
eLF. BANNER. 
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“LEST (YOU) FORGET”? 


9 
Pi r i eC S lic flatter 
on the press 


G yu m d w@ than any 


other Gum’d 


Papers Papers made 


Try them and see. 
MILLS— ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


U. S. Branch—ALEX. PIRIE & SONS, Ltd. 
33 Rose Street, New York. 











FULTON ST., 


New YorK GIy. 
U.S.A. 





S. P. Shotter Company 


© NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
SAVANNAH. CHICAGO. 








Rosin Oils 


All grades and gravities for making 


PRINTING INK 


GET OUR PRICES AND SAMPLES 


WHY YOU NEED IT! 
Another Reason—No. 9 


Acme Ink Reducer 


Is the best for solid cut work, and judiciously used 
will readily prevent the rubbing of solid surtaces.”’ 
It quickly mixes with any shade or kind of ink, 
no matter how stiff or tacky the ink may be, and 
will not afect the most delicate color. : 

It is expressly recommended to prevent “picking 
of paper,” ‘filling up” of fine-line cuts or small 
type, and dries with a bright and perfect finish. 

Satisfaction is guaranteed. Sample free. Post- 
paid.. Try it. 


_ACME COMPOUND COMPANY, Elkhart, Ind. 


Branch—YALE PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., New Haven, Conn. 








It’s the Brand 


for you if you want 
metal satisfaction— 


“Perfection 


Linotype and Monotype 
manufactured only. in 
Chicago by 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 














Superlative Inks 


FOR 
Printing Facsimile Typewritten 
Letters, in connection with our 
Typewriter Ribbons to match 
REPRESENTS THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL METHOD OF 
GETTING RESULTS, 
Carbon Paper Specialties 
FOR PRINTING TRADE 
In Pen, Pencil and Stylus Carbons 


MITTAG & VOLGER 


Manufacturers, PARKRIDGE, N. J. 


















Practical Guide to @mbossing’ 


New York. 


TELLS ALL ABOUT EMBOSSING 
HOW TO DO IT ON AN ORDINARY JOB PRESS 


The best work yet published. You should have one. 


The above is the title of a new edition of ‘A Practical Guide to Embossing,” just pub- 
lished. The work is a 32-page pamphlet, with full directions for making dies and 
doing embossing on job presses. Besides samples of embossing on both inside and 
outside of cover, it has two pages in the center of various kinds of embossed work 
in gold, red and blue. No printer should fail to have one of these books. 
Country printers are especially asked to examine it. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


116 Nassau Street The Inland Printer Co. 130 ia St. 














A Great Friend of the Pressman. 

IT WILL prevent offsetting, will do away with 
slip-sheeting. 

IT WILL prevent ink from pulling on coated or 
any other kind of paper, and will give it a 
beautiful luster aud finish. 

IT WILL preserve your rollers and keep them 
fiom heating. 


IT WILL not allow ink to cake on type or cuts 
of any kind. 


SAMPLE FREE — POSTPAID. 


INDIANA CHEMICAL CO. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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“Art Bits 

A collection of proofs selected from 
odd issues and engravers’ etchings, 
half-tones and three-color work. No 


two guaranteed to be exactly alike. 
Twenty-five selections in a portfolio. 


Price, $1.00 — postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
CHICAGO 























Machines “Krause” 








for 
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., Printers and Lithographers 








always in stock 
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69, 71-73 Duane Street 


NEW YORK. 

















West-Porket 
fAanual of Printing 


A full and concise explanation of the 
technical points in the printing trade, for 
the use of the printer and his patrons. 














Cable of Contents 


Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 
Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation Mark, 
Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe, 
— Capitalization —Style: The Use and Non-use of 
Figures, Abbreviations, Italicizing, Quotations — 
Marked Proof—Corrected Proof — Proofreaders’ 
Marks — Make-up of a Book — Imposition and Sizes 
of Books—Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf— Type 
Standard — Number of Woftds in a Square Inch — 
Relative Sizes of Type— Explanation of the Point 
System — Weight of Leads Required forany Work 
— Number of Leads to the Pound — To Print Con- 
secutive Numbers— To Prevent Coated Paper from 
Peeling — Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions 
of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine 
Bookbinding—Relative Values of Bindings—Direc- 
tions for Securing Copyright—Correct Sizes of 
Flat Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— 
Regular Envelope Sizes— Standard Sizes of News- 

apers — Leads for Newspapers — Newspaper 
) 7 ett — Imposition of Forms. 


Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly bound 
in leather, round corners; 
86 pages; 50 cents. 


‘he Juland printer Co, 
116 Nassau Street 120-130 Sherman Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 








CONTENTS. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


THE INLAND PRINTER—SEPTEMBER, 1904. 
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The Real Test Is Use! 








judged by the adjectives in an adver- 

x tisement. To buy ink merely on the 
<= strength of a maker's rhetoric would 
be like electing candidates to office on their own 
recommendations. The real test in both cases 1s 
merit. The ink that has already shown merit is 
the one most likely to do so in the future. 

Fred’k H. Levey Co’s Inks are the nearest to 

the goal of perfection. Under every condition 
and use they have satisfied the most particular 
printers. — 











FRED’K H. LEVEY, President CHAS. E. NEWTON, Vice-President CHAS. BISPHAM LEVEY, Treasurer WM. S. BATE, Secretary 


FRED’K H. LEVEY CO. 


Manufacturers of Printing Inks, 59 Beekman Street, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 357 Dearborn Street— A. B. NEWTON, Manager—Telephone, 4115 Harrison 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH, 513 Sacramento Street 
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For All Classes of Letterpress Work 








Perfecting Press 


Size of bed 43 x 56 inches. We also build a larger size. 





High-Speed, Four-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Dis- 
tribution Book and Job Press. Made in eleven sizes, from 26 x 36 
to 48x65. This press is built to do the finest class of printing, and is specially 
adapted for half-tone work, both in black and in colors. It is the standard flat-bed 
press of the world to-day, as the producer of a greater quantity and finer class of 
work than any other press on the market. 





High-Speed, Two-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Dis- 
tribution Book and Job Press. Made in six sizes, from 30 x 42 to 
45x62. This press is designed for a little cheaper class of book and job work 
than our Four-Roller, differing only in the number of form rollers, having two 
instead of four; otherwise it is similar in all its other features, and is faster. 





High-Speed, Two-Roller, Rear Delivery, ‘‘Rack and 
Pinion’’ Distribution Job and News Press. Made in five 
sizes, from 30x 42 to 43x56. Its method of distribution is ‘rack and pinion 
cylindrical ”’ instead of ‘‘table.’”” The class of work to which it is more especially 
adapted is newspaper and poster work. Felt packing used. It is very fast. 





High-Speed Pony Press. Two-Roller, Front Delivery, 
‘Rack and Pinion’”’ or ‘‘ Table’’ Distribution. 
Size, 26 x 34. This press has a well-earned reputation for remarkable speed and 
the superior quality of work it does. 





Which delivers the sheet PRINTED SIDE UP OR DOWN, as may 


e 
Our Sheet Delivery be desired, we put on all our presses with the exception of the ‘‘ Job 


and News.’’ This adds but little to the cost of the press to the purchaser and is a great convenience. 








For Prices, Terms and Other Particulars, address 


Main Office and Factory, Cor. Clinton and Fulton Streets, 
South Side Office, 274 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. Philadelphia Office, Commonwealth Bldg. 179 Rue de Paris, Charenton, Paris. 
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THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO. 
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